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HAVING eaten some venison, and drank out of the calibash, the captain 
painted me black, with here and there a line of red and white on the face 
and shoulders. I performed the same duty towards him, and we then re- 
sumed our paddles, and pushed in a slanting direction forthe shore. The 
tide now ran down against us, and we could hardly stem it, and finding our- 
selves opposite a beach clear of trees for a quarter of a mile, we agreed to 
run on shore to look for a large stone. We soon found one which 
answered our purpose, and paddling off again to three or four hundred 

we made the stone fast to the bow-rope of our boat, and anchored 
the canoe with it. Having succeeded in this, we got out the fishing-lines 
and with a piece of raw meat as a bait, we soon had several fish in the 
canoe. After which we put on no more baits but pretended to fish till 
the tide slacked, when we lifted our anchor and recommenced our pad- 
dling to the northward. 

At night we landed on a rock, close to the beach, having well recon- 
noitred before it was dark to see if there were any canoes or Indians to be 
seen on the shore; and thus we continued for five days, during which we 

the mouths of one or two rivers, and had gained, as we supposed, 
more than 150 miles along the coast, but how much to the northward we 
could not tell, as we followed the windings of the shore. We were twice 
obliged to land to obtain water, but we always did so in the day-time, 
having taken the precaution to black the whole of our bodies and take off 
our trousers before we landed. Our deer’s flesh was all gone, and we 
continued to live on fish, cooking as much as we could at one time. The 
collecting fire-wood was the great risk which we ran; for we were then 
obliged to land where there was wood. It was on the sixth day that we 
were first in danger. As we rounded a point, we fell in with another 
canoe with six or seven people in it. They were not more than 300 


. yards off when we first saw them. The Indians stood up in the canoe, 


ked at us very earnestly, and then perceiving that we were not of their 
tribe, I presume, pulled towards us. We immediately turned and pulled 
away. They had been fishing, and two of them were pulling up the lines, 
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while the others pion which gave us alittle advantage ; but they had 
pwnd paddles and we had only two. They shouted and paddled with all 


their might, but they gained little, as they were seven in the canoe, and five 
men, and two women, and deep in consequence. As they gained slowly upon 
us, notwithstanding all our exertions, the Portuguese said to me, “ They 
have no weapons in the boat, I should think, if they had they would use 
them, for we are within bow-shot. Can you use a bow and arrow ?” 

“T could once,” replied I, “ use it very fairly;” for when I was captive 
with Whyna, she would often practise the bow and arrow with me, and I 
became somewhat expert before I left her. : 

“ Well then,” said he, “let me paddle on and do you put an arrow in 
the bow and threaten them at all events.” 

I did so, and stood up, taking aim as if about to shoot, at which they 
ceased paddling, and aher talking a little they turned the head of their 
canoe round, and made for the shore. We proceeded, as may be imagined, 
with all diligence. I laid down my bow and arrows and resumed m 
paddle, and in an hour we could no longer see our late pursuers. We 
continued our voyage, and for three days met with no er adventures, 
when about noon on the fourth day, the sky became overcast, and there 
wag every prospect of rough weather. Before night the wind and sea rose, 
and it was no longer possible for us to keep along the coast, which already 
was covered with breakers. 

fe had, therefore, no remedy but to make for the shore and haul up 
the canoe, for we could not ive any inlet which might shelter us. It 
was quite dark when we ed the canoe through the breakers and 
landed. We hauled her up some distance, as there was every appearance 
of worse weather, and sheltered ourselves under the lee of a high rock. 
The wind now blew fiercely, and rain descended in torrents. We tried 
to light a fire to warm ourselves, but could not succeed, so we laid downon 
one oo skin, and covered ourselves with the others, waiting impatiently 
for daylight. When the day dawned, the weather was worse than ever. 
We now looked out for a better place of concealment for ourselves and 
our canoe, and found one at about fifty yards’ distance: between two high 
rocks there was a narrow cleft or 
and for the canoe, and this hid us both from the storm and from the sea. 
Into this cleft we hauled our canoe and withdrew ourselves, making a 
meal off some fish we roasted on the embers. We remained there for 
two days, when the weather moderated, but the sea was still too rough for 
us to launch the canoe; so we decided upon remaining one day more, 
although our provisions were all gone our calibashes quite empty. 
On the third day, to our great surprise and alarm, we heard the report of 
a musket not far from us. From this we knew that we could not be very 
far from the lish settlements, for it was only the Indians near to the 
settlements who had obtained muskets. But wheidlige it was an Indian 
or a white man who fired we could not, of course, tell. I recollected that 
in the last advices we had had from James Town, our factors had stated 
that there was a cruel war carried on between the Indians and the set- 
tlers, and that the Indians had ravaged the plantations ; but that 
was two years ago, and how it might be now it was impossible to tell. 
A second report of a musket still nearer induced me to creep along by 
the side of the rock, and look out to see if any one was near. -To m 
great alarm, I perceived five Indians with muskets not one hundred 
off. I drew back, as I hoped, unperceived, but the eye of an Indian was 
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too keen. They had discovered me ; and whilst I was relating to the 
Portuguese captain what I had seen, they were suddenly upon us. We 
had no time to make resistance, even if we were inclined so to do, we 
therefore sat still. They came up and looked at us. The wet had 
washed off a great portion of the paint upon my back and shoulders. 
One of the Indians touched me on the shoulder, and said, “Ugh!— 
white man paint like Indian.” They then examined the canoe and its 
contents, and having spoken a few wathe to each other, apparently relat- 
ing to the canoe, they put a thong of leather round each of our arms, 
and, making a motion for us to follow them, they led us away. 

‘* We’ve done our best, and could do no more,” said the Portuguese ; 
‘I feel that it’s all over with me now, and I shall soon sleepin the bosom 
of Jesus.” 

My heart was too full to make any reply. The Indians led on, and I 
followed in silence. 

We passed through the woods, which appeared to be interminable, till 
the night closed in, and then the Indians halted, and while one remained as 
guard over us, the others collected wood for a fire. They had some pro- 
visions, but offered none to us. After an hour they laid down to sleep 
round the fire, placing me and the Portuguese captain next to the fire, 
and lying outside of us. They were soon fast asleep, or appeared to be, 
when I said to the captain, “ fim ou your knife ? for if they remain 
asleep let us wait an hour or so, wo if you can cut the leather thon 
which the Indian holds in his hand, and then watch your opportunity, i 
will do the same, and we may escape.” 

“T have my knife, but my Indian is not asleep,” replied he, “I will 
wait till he is.” 

‘“‘ What signal shall we make if we succeed ?” said I. 

“*When you are ready lift your arm up, I shall understand, and if I 
am ready, 1 will do the same.” 

“ Agreed, and now let us be quiet, for depend upon it our conversation 
has roused them all.” 

We then composed ourselves, as if to sleep, and remained in that way 
for more than an hour, by which time we were convinced that our captors 
were slumbering. I then drew out my knife, for the Indians had not 
attempted to rifle us, and cut the thong which was round my arm without 
awaking the Indian who had the other end in his hand. I remained quiet 
for a quarter of an hour, when the Portuguese lifted up his arm as a sig 
nal that he was free. J listened attentively, and being certain that the 
Indians were asleep, I lifted up my arm also. 

The Portuguese then rose up carefully, and without noise, stepping 
past the bodies of the Indians, till he was clear of the circle. I did the 
same, and pointed to the muskets which laid on the grass by the Indians. 
He took one up and I another, and we retreated to a short distance. 

“We must have the other muskets,” said I ; “stay where you are.” 

I advanced cautiously and took up the other three muskets, and was ré- 
treating with them, when one of the Indians turned round as if awaking. 
I ran by the Portuguese, and making a sign for him to follow me, we re- 
treated a few yards into the wood, wae we could watch the Indians with- 
out being seen ourselves. The Portuguese motioned to be off, but I de- 
tained him, and I was right. The Indian roused up and sat upon his 
haunches, perceived that we had escaped, and waked up the others. They 
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started on their feet, looked round, perceived that the muskets were all 

then held @ consultation. At last they appeared to have made 
their minds to follow, and, if possible, recapture us, for they went back 
in the direction of the sea. 

“ Now then we must hide three of the muskets,” said I, in a whisper, 

“and keep the others to defend ourselves.” 
» We examined and found that they were‘all loaded, and the Portuguese 
then said to me, “ There are five of them. If meet with us, and we 
discharge two muskets and we do not kill, we be at their merey. If 
we do kill, still there will be three against two ; we had better carry all the 
muskets. Do you take two, and I will take three.” 

As I thought he was right I consented, and we now went the same 
path towards the sea which the Indians had done before us in pursuit of 
us. We walked fast, as we knew the Indians would do the same, and 
they had the start of us, so that we were not likely to come up with them. 
It was severe work, but we did not slacken our pace, and before dawn the 
sea was quite visible through the branches of the trees, for we had arrived 
at the outskirts of the wood. 

As soon as we had gained the beach, which was 500 yards wide, we 
looked round to see if we could perceive the Indians, but we could ob- 
serve nobody. 

“ Let us, while it is yet dark, go round so as to get on the opposite side 
of the rocks where we were concealed,” said the Portuguese. “If they are 
there we shall take them by surprise.” 

Keeping just within the wood, we walked half a mile to the southward 
and then emerged just as the day was breaking, and made for the rocks. 
As soon as we arrived we examined very cautiously before we entered the 
cleft, but there was nobody there, and the canoe was safe. | 

“ They are not here,” said 1; ‘where can they be ?” 

“ They cannot be far off,” said the Portuguese. “I suspect they are 
hidden somewhere, and intend to surprise us while we are launching our 
canoe, and when our muskets will be out of our hands.” 

“¥ with you; let us now wait at some little distance from the 
rocks till broad oe we shall then be secure from surprise.” + + * 

We did so, and when the sun rose we looked well round but could see 
nobody. We entered the cleft, and were about to lay down the mus- 
kets, and lay hold of the canoe, when I perceived a piece of rock to 

down. This caused me immediately to the truth, and I cried 
to Portuguese to come back with me. He did so, and I told him that 
I was certain that the Indians had climbed the rock, and were lying down 
on the top of it, ready to pounce upon us. 

“ nd upon it they must be there,” said he, when I mentioned the 
falling piece of rock. ‘ Let us walk round and see if we can discover them.” 

We did so, but they were too well concealed. 

“‘ But what must be done now?” said he. “ It is useless our attempting 
to clamber to the top of the rock, for no one could do it with a musket in 
his hand.” 

“No,” <a certain; and if we attempt to bring the 
canoe out ey ma down us.” 

“| think,” said he, mr tees feat: Pia: 
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we were to go in and take the tow-rope in 


our hands, which is several yards long, we might haul out the canoe by 
it, and when once it is clear of the cleft they cannot move without our 


seeing them.” 
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“ We will try at all events,” replied I. “Do stay on the watch 
while I get hold of thetow-rope and bring tout” —— ae 

The Indians did not expect this manceuvre it was clear. Still keeping 
the muskets in our ion, the butts on the sand, and the muzzles 
resting on our shoulders, we laid hold of the tow-rope, and by great exer- 
tion hauled the canoe several yards away from between the two rocks. We 
then paused for breath after a minute or two, with our eyes fixed upon 
the ‘opal lis aod to:0ep.if Ahey: msovedy;and then: we hele: of eal 
hundred yards further off, when for the first time I perceived that the 
bow and arrows were not in the canoe, and that they must have been 
schiaen ten hacia said the Portuguese, when I stated“this 

“ Then we must in,” said the w “thi 
to him, “till we are out of bow-shot. Let us put the muskets into the 
canoe, and drag it as fast as we can.” | 

We did so, and gained another hundred yards before we stopped, when 
an arrow was discharged from the summit of the rock, and buried itself 
in the sand close to my feet. 

“ Haul again,” said the Portuguese, “ we are not out of shot yet.” | 

in we exerted ourselves, and gained another hundred yards, durin 

which two more arrows were discharged, and one of them went 
the left. arm of my comrade ; but as it was through the fleshy part, 
and did not touch the bone, it did not disable him. A third arrow was 
sent after us, but did not reach us, and we knew that we were out of dis- 


tance. 
“ Cut the shaft of the arrow, and draw it through the arm,” said the 


Portuguese. : 

“ Not now,” said I; “they will perceive me _— so, and will think 
that you are disabled. That may induce them to upon us, thinking 
they have only one man to deal with.” 

“ Well, it’s no great matter,” replied he. ‘‘ We must now drag our 
canoe down to the water and launch her if they will let us. We have 
outwitted them so far.” : 

We now turned the head of the canoe towards the sea, and slowly 

her down ; our eyes, as may be supposed, constantly kept upon 
the rock, to see if the Indians would move, but they did not. They per- 
haps felt that they had no chance with us, having all the fire-arms 
and an open in our favour. We launched our canoe without 
further interruption on their part, and in a few minutes, taking care to be 
out of arrow distance, we passed the rock with our head to the northward. 
When about two miles off we perceived the Indians to descend from the 
rock and walk away into the woods. 

“ Let us praise God for this miraculous escape,” said I to the Por- 
tuguese. 

“Ido; and the holy patron saint who has poperees me,” replied the 
Portuguese captain, “but I am still heavy at heart. I feel that we have 
escaped only to come into more strange and fresh calamity. I shall 
never get back to Lisbon, that I feel convinced of.” 

I tried all I could to encourage him, but it was of no avail. He told 
me that the presentiment was too strong, and could not be overcome by 
any argument. Indeed he appeared to have allowed the idea so to have 
taken anesen of his mind his reason became enervated, and having 
heard how the Indians burnt their prisoners, he talked about martyrdom 
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at the stake, and rising up to heaven in great glory, there to be received 
by the whole body of saints and legions of angels. | 
| is the use of our thus labouring at the paddle?” said he. 
«« Why not at once let us go ashore and receive the crown of martyrdom. 
am 3; I long for the hour, and shall rejoice.” 

I said all I could to keep him quiet, but it was useless, and such was 
his insanity that he gradually neared the shore by steering against me 
SEES Gallia, ‘on: thek: 1:e0dhd-mnt nt it. I had drawn the 
shaft of the arrow through his arm, and he appeared to feel no pain. I 

with him at his keeping the canoe so near to the shore, but 
he smiled and gave no reply. 

We had the stream against us, and made but little way, and it vexed 
me very much to hear him talk so loud as he did, asthe Indians must have 
heard him, and I thought would follow us along the coast; but he 
ransacked the whole book of martyrs, telling me how one had his body 
sawn in two, another was pinched to death; this one burnt, that tor- 
tured ; every variety of death he entered upon during the whole of that 
day without ceasing. 

ascribed much of this to the pain arising from the wounded arm, 
notwithstanding which he paddled with as wn 3 vigour as ever. As the 
a came on I entreated him to hold his tongue, but it was in vain, and 
I felt assured that his reason was quite gone. He continued to talk 
loud, and rave without intermission, and I now considered our fate as 
sealed. We had no water in the boat or provisions of any kind, and I 
roposed that we should heave-to and catch some fish, telling him that if 
he talked we should scare them away. 

This made him quiet for a time, but as soon as we had hooked four or 
five fish, he again commenced his history of the glorious martyrs. I prayed 
him to be silent for a short time at least, and he was so for about four or 
five minutes, when he would break out into some ejaculation which I im- 
mediately sto At last he could talk no more tor want of water ; his 
lips were glued together, and so were mine, Nevertheless I contiqued 

dling for two hours more, when I found by the canoe grounding that 

had steered her on the beach. There was no help for it. We landed 
and went in search of water, which we found about half of a mile from 
where our canoe was beached. 

We drank heartily, filled the calibash, and were returning to the canoe, 
when he again commenced talking as loud as ever. I wasin great anger, 
but I put my hand before his mouth, beseeching him in a whisper to be 
quiet. As we were doing this we were suddenly sprang upon and 
— by several Indians, and in a minute were bound hands and 
eet. 

“ I knew it,” cried the Portuguese, ‘‘I knew it would be so. Well, I 
am prepared ; are not you, my good friend ?” 

I made no reply. I felt that in his madness he had sacrificed his own 
life and mine ; but it was the will of Heaven. The Indians left two 
to guard us, and went down to the canoe, returning with their muskets. 
I soon perceived that they were the same which we had escaped from the 
night before, and the one who had spoken’ a little English when we were 
pa captured now came to me and said, “ White man paint like Indian, 
steal gun—ugh.” 

When the Indians had returned from the canoe our feet were unbound, 
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and we were again led away by the leather thong which was fast to our arms. 
The Portuguese now began to find his tongue again, and talked inces- 
santly, the Indians not checking him ; from which it was evident that 
they were on their own domains. After four hours’ walking they kindled 
a fire and went to repose as before; but this time they took our knives 
from us, and bound our legs so tight that they gave us much pain. I did 
not expostulate, as I knew it was useless. My companion, as the thon 
entered into his flesh, seemed pleased, saying, “ Now my martyrdom is 
commencing.” 

Alas! poor man; but I will not anticipate. We travelled three days, 
during which we were supplied with a small portion of parched Indian 
corn every day, just sufficient for our sustenance, and no more. On the 
fourth morning the Indians, after an‘ hour's travelling, sent up some shrill 
and barbarous cries, which I afterwards discovered was their warwhoop. 
These cries were replied to by others at a distance, and in about a quarter 
of an hour afterwards we found ourselves close to a number of wi 
as they are termed (the Indian houses), and soon surrounded by a 
party of men, women, and children, who greeted us with taunts and 
menaces. 

We were led into a larger wigwam than the others, where we found 
several Indians of grave aspect assembled, and a man who could 
English was ordered in as interpreter. He asked us where we came from 
in the canoe. I replied that we came from the south, but we had been 
wrecked in a big ship, and had taken the canoe, which we found on the 
beach. They asked no more questions. We were led out, and in about 
an hour afterwards the Indian who had spoken English to us when we 
were captured, came up with two others and painted us black, saying, 
‘The white man like paint. Black paint good.” 

I did not know till afterwards that this painting black was a sign that 
we were condemned to death, but so it was. They took off our trousers, 
the only garments we had on, and left us naked. To my surprise they 
did not take the diamond which was sewed up in leather from off my neck; 
but as I learnt subsequently, the Indians are much given to conjurors and 
charms, wearing many round their own necks om about their persons, 
and they wae the charms that their enemies wear, indeed are afraid of 
them, least they should be harmed by having them in their possession. 
We remained in a wigwam during that day, with guards over us. The 
following day we were led out and cast loose, and we found all the In- 
dians, women and children, ranged in two lines, each holding in their 
hands a club or stick, or rod of some description or another. 

We were led to the end of the row, and looked about us in amaze- . 
ment. They made signs to us which we did not understand, and while 
we were remaining in doubt as to} what was to be our fate, an old woman 
who had been menacing and grinning at me for some time, and who was 
the most hideous animal that I ever beheld in the shape of a woman, 
thrust a straw into my eye, giving me most excruciating agony. I was 
so carried away by rage a pain that I saluted her with a kick in the 
stomach, which laid her doubled up on the ground, expecting to be scalped 
for so doing the next moment. On the contrary, the Indians laughed, 
while some of the other women dragged her away. 

At last the interpreter came, and from him we learnt that we had to 
run the gauntlet, and that as soon as we gained the large lodge where we 
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8 
had been e by the old Indians on the day previous, that we were 
safe, and that we must run for that as fast as we The- who 
was still as mad as ever, was then pushed on; he would not run, but walked, 
glorifying in the blows, which showered down upon him like hail ; and, 
moreover, he prevented me from running for some time, till I got past him. 
I had been cruelly puni and was mad with pain, when | perceived a 
tall, gaunt Indian waiting for me with a heavy club. Careless of life or 
consequences I rushed past him, and as I passed I threw out my fist with 
such impetus that, hitting him under the right ear, he fell senseless, and it 
that he never rose again, for the blow killed him; after which I at 
last gained the council-house, and was soon afterwards followed by my 
companion, who was streaming with blood. We were then led away and 
tied by our necks to two stakes about twenty yards apart, and there we 

Th aguante de h I passed ilence and 

e P ese ight in singing, it m silence 

er. I felt convinced Reahiendminntinetied I feared that it would 
beby frece torture, for I had heard something of the manners. and cus- 
toms of these Indians. I made my peace with God as well as a poor sinner 
could, prayed for mercy through Jesus Christ, sighed my adieu to Amy, 
and made up my mind to die. 

Early the next morning the Indians fire-wood and placed it in 
bundles round the stakes, at a distance of about fourteen yards from the 
centre. They then went to the P , tied his hands behind him, 
and exchanged the rope by which he had been fastened for a much 

one, one end of which they fastened to his wrists behind him, 
and the other to the stake. As they left me as I was before, it was plain 
that the Portuguese was to suffer first. They then set fire to the piles of 
wood which was round the stake which were too far from him to burn 
him, and I could not imagine what they intended to do, but you ma 
qupnalas teih beidain o-atthe olcanleh conptaniosthiinisletypan I wen wall 
convinced that his fate, whatever it might be, would be my own. 

During these appalling preparations the Portuguese appeared as if he 
really enjoyed the scene. 

“« ow, my good friend,” said he to me, “you shall see howel ean suffer 
for the true faith. Even a heretic like shall be converted by my 

and I shall ascend to heaven ot aari in my arms. Come on, 
ye fiends, come on ye heathens, and see how a Christian can suffer.” 

Much as I felt for him and for myself, I could not lament that his rea- 
son had left him, as | ht his ings would be less ; but his excla- 
mations were soon drowned by a loud yell from all .the Indians, who all 
rushed upon my unfortunate companion. 

For ee eet were rece so thick round him that I 
could not ive what they were doing, but after that separated, 
and I beheld him bleeding aieaiaiitd anitoaibints eieg been cut 
off, and a broken iron ramrod both cheeks. now a 
scene took place at the remembrance of which, even , my blood 
curdles. Some caught up the burning sticks and applied them to his 
flesh, others stuck him full of small splints, the ends of which they lighted. 
The Indian warriors shot at him with nmskets loaded with powder only, 
so as to burn him terribly on ‘part of the body. The wemen took 
sip hati ob ted aches eeid shed tages: 'deee on him, so that 
the ground he walked upon was a mass of burning embers. and he walked 


upon fire. 
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Red-hot irons were now brought forward, and his back seared in ail 
parts, his tormentors seeking out where they could give him the most 

in. At last one applied the hot iron to his eyes and burnt them out. 

ine my feelings at this horrid scene—imagine the knowledge that 
this was to be also my fate in a short time ; but, what is more strange to 
tell, imagine, madam, my companion not only deriding} his torturers, 
but not flinching from the torture ; on the contrary, praising God for his 
ape in thus allowing him to be a martyr for the true faith, offering 
is body to their inflictions, and shouting manfully ; but such was the be- 
haviour of my insane friend, and this behaviour appeared to give great 
satisfaction to the Indians. 

For nearly two hours did this torture continue, his body was black and 
bloody all over, and the smell of the burning flesh was horrible; but by this 
time it appeared as if he was much exhausted, and, indeed, appeared to be 
almost insensible to pain. He walked round the stake as before upon the 


burning coals, but appeared not to know when further torture was applied . 


to him or not. He now sang hymns in Portuguese in a low voice, for he 
was much exhausted. Soon afterwards he staggered and fell down with 
his face upon the burning embers, but even the flesh of his face grilling 
as it were, 2p to have no effect upon him. An Indian then went 

to him, with his knife cut a circle round his head, and tore off the 
chile scalp, flesh and hair together, and when he had done this the old 
woman who [ had saluted with a kick before I ran the gauntlet, and who 
had his ears hanging on her neck to a string, lifted up a handful of burn- 
ing coals and put them upon on his bleeding head. 

This seemed to rouse him. He lifted up his head, but his features were no 
longer to be distinguished,-as his face was burnt to a black coal, and he said, 
“Take me, ye holy saints. Angels, receive me,”’ and, to my great asto- 
nishment, he again rose on his legs, and tottered round and round for 
few minutes. At last he sank down, with his back inst. the stake, 
and one of the Indians cleaved his brain with his tomahawk; and thus 
ended the life and the misery of my unfortunate companion—and it was 
now my turn. 

“ Well,” thought I, “it is but two hours of suffering, and then I shall 
be beyond their malice. May God have mercy upon my soul.” 

The same preparations were now made for me. I was fastened with 
the stout rope, and my arms tied behind me, the wood was fired, and one 
of the chiefs was haranguing the Indians. He finished, the low yell was 
given, when the old woman who I had before mentioned ran up to me, 
and saying something which | could not understand, put her hand upon 
me. 


When she did this the other Indians, who were about to rush on me, 
drew back with signs of disappointment on many of their wild counte- 
nances. The chiefs then went into the council-house, leaving me tied 
where I was, and the wood burning around me, the mass of Indians stand- 
ing about as if waiting the decision of the chiefs. After a time three In- 
dians, one of which was the interpreter, came up to me, and kicking aside 
the burning poles cast me loose. 

I asked the interpreter what he was about to do. He replied, “ You 
kill Indian here (pointing to his own ear), you kill him dead. Squaw 
lose husband—want another—take you—stead of him.” 

They led me to the council-house before the chiefs. The old woman 
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10 The Privateer’ s-man. 
whom I had kicked was there. It was her husband that I had killed b 
the blow behind the ear, and she had claimed me in his ieitivand; secede 
ing to the custom of the country, her claim was allowed, and I was made 
over to her, and received into the tribe. Strange custom for a woman to 
marry the murderer of her husband, but still such it was, and thus did ‘I 
find freed from the stake when I least expected it. The prin- 
cipal chief made me a speech which was in in which he told 
me that I was now the husband of Manou, and was one of their own 
tribe, that I must be strong in war, and must hunt and procure venison for 

family. A, 
They then washed off the black paint, and after a few more speeches 
and ceremonies, I was handed over to the hideous old , whose neck 
was still decorated with the two ears of my companion. To say that I 
would have preferred the torture would be saying too much, but that I 
loathed the creature to excess was certain. However, I said nothing, but 
allowed her to take me by the hand and lead me to her wigwam. As 
soon as we were in she brought me some venison, which I ate greedily, 
for I had had nothing for thirty-six hours. She then offered me the 

ings, as call them, which the Indians wear, and the other por- 
tions of the Indian dress, which probably belonged to her late husband. 
I put them on, as I was glad to cover my nakedness, and, worn out with 

ing and exertion, I first thanked God for my miraculous preservation, 
and then laid down and fell into a deep sleep. 

It was not until the next day that I awoke, and I then perceived the old 
woman rubbing oil upon the deep cuts made in my wrists and shoulders 
by the leather tho She again set meat before me, and I ate heartily, 
but I looked upon her with abhorrence, and when she attempted to fondle 
me, I turned away and spit with disgust,at which she retired, grumbling. 
I now had leisure to reflect. I passed over with a shudder the scenes that 
had and again returned thanks to God for my deliverance. I 
called to mind how often I had been preserved and delivered. From my 
bondage in Africa, from my imprisonment in the Tower, from my hope- 
less slavery in the mines, from our wreck on the island, and now, after 

ing ugh such dangers, from an almost ceftafn “cruel death 

y torture. Truly did I feel how grateful I ought to be for that 

Providence which had so often preserved me, and that my only reliance 
in future must be in its gracious protection. 

But here I was, married to a woman I detested, and living with barba- 
rians; and J said to myself, that kind Heaven which has already done so 
much for me will, in its own good time, also release me from this thral- 
dom. In the meanwhile let me not murmur, but be thankful. My 

uaw, as they call their wives among the Indians, now came up to me and 
offered to paint me, and I thought it advisable that she should, as I 
felt that the sooner I conformed myself to their customs the more 
chance I had of making my escape, which I was resolved to do the first 
opportunity. 

As soou as she had completed my toilet I walked out of the wigwam, 
that I might look about me and be seen. The Indians, who were saunter- 
ing about, met me with a friendly “ Ugh,” which appeared a favourite 
monosyllable with them. At last I met with the interpreter, and began 
to converse with him. Iasked what nation I was now belonging to, and he 
said the Massowomicks. I asked how large their country was, and he 
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told me much which I could not understand, except that it appeared to me 
a very powerful nation. 

I was very careful of mentioning the English, or any thing about their 
settlement, although I was anxious to know where it was; but I asked 
him whether they were at war with any other nation. He said “ No, 
they had been at war with other tribes, but that a all made 
wey bee they might join against the white man, who taken their 


“] am an Indian now,” said I. 

“Yes, and you will — the white man,” said he. “You have now . 
red blood in your veins. You marry Indian wife, you all the same as one 
Indian.” 

I said, ‘‘ War Indian beat his wife, suppose she talk too much ?” 

“ Plenty talk, plenty beat,” said he. 

~— my wife talk too much and I beat her, what Indian people 
sa 99 

% Say good. Suppose wife too old you take two wife, one more 

un ‘as 
ee a very much pleased with this conversation ; not that I had the 
slightest idea of profiting by his information by taking another wife, but 
I felt such a disgust at my present one, and had dlecady seen what a fury 
she could be, that I was resolved, if necessary, to show her that I was 
master, for I felt certain that if I did not, she would soon attempt to 
master me, and so it turned out. 

On the third day she took down 2 bow and arrows and made a sign to 
me to go out, and, I presumed, bring back food ; and as there was nothing 
in the st I thought the request reasonable. I therefore went out of 
the wigwam and found that many of the young men were going out on 
a hunting party, and that I was to join them. We set off and travelled 
for six hours before we came to the hunting-ground, and as the deer 
— me I thought of Whyna and my hunting excursions with her. 

was, however, fortunate, and killed two deer, much to the surprise of the 
Indians, who thought a white man could not use a bow and arrows, and 
F rose very much in their estimation in consequence. The deer was cut 
up, and we hung upon branches what we could not carry. 

We did not go home that night but feasted over a large fire. The next 
morning we all carried home our loads, and mine was as large as any of 
the others, if not larger ; neither did I flag on the way, for I was naturally 
very strong and active, and had lately been inured to fatigue. When we 
arrived, the squaws and men among the others were despatched for the re- 
mainder of the venison. I now went out every day by myself and prac- 
tised with my bow, till I had become more expert, for I wanted practice. 
I had no musket, but I had a tomahawk and a long knife. I began to 
pick up a few words of the language, and by means of the interpreter I 
gained them very fast. Before I had been three months with the Indians 
I had acquired their confidence and respect. They found that I was ex- 
perts and able to gain my own livelih and I may add that before I had 

n three months I had also mastered my wife. When she found that I 
would not submit to her caresses she was very indignant and very violent, 
but I immediately knocked her down, and beat her unmercifully. This 
brought her to her senses, and after that I treated her as my sev with 
sree oom and as she wag a notorious scold the Indians liked me all the 

tter for it. 
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You may think that this was not fair treatment towards a woman who had 
saved my life ; but she only saved it for her — and would have 
worn my ears as well as my companion’s if I not killed her husband. 
The fact is I had no alternative, | must have either treated her kindly and 
submitted to her nauseous endearments, or have kept her at a tful dis- 
tance by severity, and I hardly need say that I preferred the latter. So 
as far as her choice of a husband was concerned she made a bad one, for 
she received nothing but blows and bad usage. I had one day driven my 
wife out of the wigwam in consequence of her presuming to “talk too 
much,” as the Indian said, when the interpreter told me that one of the 
chiefs was willing that I should marry his daughter, polygamy, being one 
of their customs. 

I was very much annoyed at this, for I knew the young girl very well : 
she was very graceful a very pretty; and I felt that my fidelity to Amy 
would be in great danger if the marriage was to take place, and if pro- 
posed I dare not refuse so great a distinction. 

I replied that I was fortunate, but that I feared my present wife would 
make her very unhappy, as she wanted to be the chief woman of the 
wigwam, and when I was away I could not tell what the old woman 
might do to her, and the conversation was dropped. 

This little Indian had, before this, showed me as much favour as an 
Indian girl ever ventures to show, sufficient, at all events, to satisfy me 
that I was not disagreeable to her, and what the interpreter had said 
made me very uncomfortable. However, I consoled myself with the 
recollection that if I were compelled to marry this girl, it would be an 
involuntary infidelity on my part, and on that account might well be 
excused ; for the hope of again rejoining Amy never left me at any time. 

One day 1 went out in search of deer, and was led away from my 
companions after a buck which I had wounded and attempted to over- 
take. They saw me in chase of my quarry, and left me in pursuit. I 
followed for several hours, continually coming up with it and as con- 
tinually losing it again. At last, I heard the report of a musket close to 
where the deer was seen by me last, and I thought that some Indian had 
shot it. I walked forward, however, very cautiously, and perceived a 
white man standing by the animal, which laid at his feet. I started 
back, for I did not know whether I had fallen in with a friend or a foe ; 
but as I knew that he had not had time to reload his musket, I hallooed 
to him, concealing myself at the same time behind a tree. 

“Is that you, Evans ?” said the man, in reply. 

* No,” said I, “ it is an Englishman.” 

** Well, show yourself, then,” said he. 

“T am dressed as an Indian,” replied I; “ I was taken by the 
Indians.” 

“Well, come along,” said the man, who was attired as a seafaring 
man. 

I came from behind the tree, and when he saw me he snatched up his 
musket. 

* Don’t be afraid,” said I. 

“ Afraid !”’ said he, “I should like to see what I’m afraid of? but 
I'll be on my guard.” 

“ That’s right,”’ I replied. 

I then told him that I had been taken by the Indians, and they 
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saved my life because one of their women chose me as her husband, and 
that I was anxious to escape from them. 

“Well,” said he, “ I am on board of a schooner at anchor down below 
in the river. There are a few of us come on shore to get some venison, 
and I have lost my comrades ; but I had no idea that the Indians were 
down here so close to the English settlements.” 

‘“‘ How close are we then?” said I; “for I know not where I am. 
This is certainly not our usual hunting-ground, for I have been led many 
miles from it, in pursuit of the animal you have just shot.” 

“ Well, I thought so; for I have been on shore here more than once, 
and I have never met with an Indian. You ask how far you are from 
the settlement, that I can hardly tell you, because the settlers have spread 
out so far; but you are about forty or fifty miles from James Town.” 

*¢ And what river, then, is your schooner at anchor in ?” 

“I don’t know the name,” replied the man ; “ I’m not sure that it has 
a name. We come here for wood and water, because it is quiet, not 
inhabited, and no questions asked.” 

‘What are you then ?” inquired I. 

«Why, to tell you the truth, we are what are called ‘Jolly Rovers ;’ 
and if you have a mind to come on board we can find a berth for you, I 
dare say.” 

‘‘ Many thanks,” replied I, “but Iam not sufficiently fond of the sea, 
and | should be of no use” (for you see, by his term of Jolly Rover, I 
knew that they were pirates). 

“That's as you please,” replied he ; ‘no harm’s done.” 

“No,” replied I, “and I thank you for your kind offer, but I cannot 
live long on board of a vessel. Will you now tell me which is the right 
track to the English plantations ?” 

“Why,” said he, “they bear right out in that direction, and I dare 
say, if you travel five or six leagues, you will fall aboard of some plan- 
tation or another —right in that quarter ; follow your nose, old fellow, and 
you can’t go wrong.” 

‘“‘ Many thanks,” I replied, “am I likely to meet your companions ? 
—they may take me for an Indian.” 

** Not in that direction,” replied he ; “they were astern of me a long 
way. 

‘¢ Farewell, then, and many thanks,” I replied. 

- * Good-bye, old fellow; and the sooner you rub off that paint, the sooner 
you'll look like a Christian,” said the careless rover, as 1 walked away. 

** No bad advice,” I thought: for I was now determined to make for 
the English settlements as fast as I could, “and I will do so when I 
once see an English habitation, but not before; I may fall in with 
Indians yet.” 

I then set off as fast I could, and being now inured to running for a long 
time without stopping, I left the rover a long way behind me in a ver 
short time. I continued my speed till it was dark, when I heard the 
barking of a dog, which I knew was English, for the Indian dogs do not 
bark. I then proceeded cautiously and in the direction where I heard 
the dog bark, and arrived in a quarter of an hour to acleared ground, 
with a rail fence round it. 

$6 Thank God!” I cried, “that I am at last among my own country 
men, 
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I considered, however, that it would not be prudent to show myself, 
especially in my Indian paint, at such a time at night, and I therefore 
sat down under the lee-side of a large tree, and remained there till 
morning. I then looked about for water, and having found a running 
stream, I washed off my paint, and appeared what | really was, a white 
man in an Indian dress. I then went up again to the clearing, and 
looked for the habitation, which I discovered on the top of a hill, about 
four hundred yards off. The trees were cleared away for about thie 
hundred yards all round it. It was built of heavy logs, let into one 
another, with one window only, and that very small. The door was still 
shut. I walked up to it, and tapped at the an 

“ Who's there?” replied a hoarse voice. 

“ An Englishman, and a stranger,” I replied. I have just escaped 


from the Indians.” 
“ Well, we'll see what you are in a very short time,” replied the voice. 


“ James, get me my gun.” 

In a minute the door opened, and I beheld a woman more than six feet 
high, of gaunt appearance and large dimensions: I thought that I had 
never seen such a masculine creature before. It was her voice which I 
had heard. Two men were seated by the fire-place. 

‘Who are you ?” said she, with her musket ready for the present. 

I told her in few words. 

“‘ Show me the palm of your hand—turn it up at once.” 

I did so, without the least idea of the reason for the demand, but I 
afterwards discovered that it was to ascertain whether I was one of those 
who had been transported to the settlement, as they all had the letter R 
branded on them. : 

“Oh, you’re not a gaol-bird, then, I see : you may come in ; but you'll 
give me that bow and arrows, if you eng 

“ Certainly,” replied I, “if you wish it.” 

“‘ Why, there’s nothing like making sure in this world; and although 

ou look a very peaceable, good-looking sort of personage, notwithstand- 
ing your Indian set-out, still I’ve known just as amiable people as you, in 
appearance, very mischievous at times. Now come in, and let us hear 
what you have to say for yourself. Jeykell, get some more wood.” 

One man went out to obey herorders; the other sat by the fire with 
his musket between his knees. I sat down by the fire, at the request of 
the woman, who had seated herself by the side of the man, and then, on 
her repeating her question, I gave her a narrative of my adventures, 
from the time that I left Rio. 

‘“‘ Well,”’ says she, “we seldom hear stories like them; it’s all the 
world like a book: and pray what's that thing (pointing to the diamond 
in its case) you have hanging to your neck there ? you left that out in 
your history.” 

“‘ That's a charm given me by my Indian wife, to preserve me from 
disasters from wild animals ; no panther, wolf, or bear, will ever attack 
me,” ' 

“ Well,” said she, “if so be it has that power, all I can say it’s not a 
bad charm to wear in these parts, for there are animals enough in the 
woods in summer, and round the house all night in winter ; but I don’t 
believe a bit in the charm, and that’s the truth ; however, if it does no 
good it can’t do no harm, sp you may keep it on, and welcome.” 
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“ May I ask how far it is to James Town?” said I. 

“ What, going to James Town already ? I suppose you expect to be 
there to-night ?” 

“ Not exactly, my good woman,” replied I. ‘I must trespass upon 
your kindness to give me something to eat, for I am hungry.” 

“Good woman! bah! and pray how dare you call me good woman ? 
Call me mistress, if ony want any thing.” 


“I beg your 
something to eat?” 

“ Yes, I will. James, fetch the meal-cake and a bit of salt pork, and 
give him to eat, while I call the cows from the bush.” 7 

The mistress, as I shall in future call her, then put down her musket 
and left the cabin. During her absence I entered into conversation with 
the man called James, for the other had gone out. To my inquiry how 
far it was to James Town he replied that he really did not know ; that 
he was sent out a convict, and sold for ten years to the husband of the 
mistress, who had died two years ago ; that this man had a small vessel, 
in which he went to James Town by water, and that he had returned 
with him in his vessel; that the distance by water, he considered about 
a hundred and fifty miles, but by land it was not half that distance ; that 
he did not know the way, nor did he believe that there was any road as 

et made to James Town, as this plantation was quite by itself, and a 
seat way from any other. He understood that the nearest plantation 
was twenty miles off, and that he knew there was no road to it, as no one 
ever went or came except by water. 

“ But,” said I, “are not the settlers at war with the Indian tribes that 
surround them ?” 

“Yes; and have been now for three or four years; and the Indians 
have done great mischief to the plantations, and killed a great many 
people ; but the settlers have punished them severely.” 

“Then how is it that this plantation, which is so solitary, has not 
been attacked ?” 

“‘ Because the mistress’s husband was a great friend of the Indians, 
and it is said used to bring them cargoes of muskets and ammunition 
from James Town, contrary to all law and regalation. But if he was 
friendly with them, the mistress is not; for she has quarrelled with the 
principal chief, and I should not be surprised if we were not attacked 
some day, and all scalped.”’ 

‘‘ And what does the mistress say to that ?” 

“Oh, she don’t care; she’d fight a hundred Indians, or white men 
either. I never saw such a creature—she’s afraid of nothing.” 

*‘ Who is the other man I saw here ?” | 

“Oh, he’s another like myself. There were three of us, but one was 
drowned by falling overboard from the sloop.” 

“ Well, but my good fellow, how shall I get to James Town?” 

“I’m sure I can't tell ; but my idea is that you never will get there 
unless mistress chooses.”’ 

“Why, surely she won't detain me by force ?” 

“Won't she ?—you don’t know her. Why, she’d stop an army,” re- 
plied the man. “TI don’t think that she will let you go—I don’t know ; 
but that’s my opinion. She want’s another hand.” 

“* What, i you mean to say that she'll make me work ?” 

May.—vou. LXxvil. No. Cccv. ¢c 


on,” said I. ‘ Well then, mistress, will you give me 
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“ T mean to say that, according to the laws of the settlement, she has 
a right to detain you. Any found ro here, who cannot give a 

i account of himself, may be detained till something is 
about him; for he may be a runaway convict, or a runaway apprentice, 
which is much the same after all. Now, she may say that your aecount 
of yourself is not satisfactory, and therefore she detained you; and if you 
won't work, she won't give you to eat; so there you are.” 

ind poet‘ caste “eames Aes tem: roid 

“ Able! if you mean strong en w e’d take you ith one 
Sind’; ‘unl the'id ‘sorrebitabaedanas: aide tetaing. I rather 
have to deal with three men, and that’s the truth.” 

“ What's the truth, James?” cried the mistress, coming in at the 
door. “ Let’s hear the truth from lips, it will be ing new.” 

“T said that I was sent here for finding a pocket-book, mistress; that’ 
all.” 
“ Yes; but yow did not tell him where you found it—at the bottom of 
ee tae eoat-pocket, you know. You ean only tell the truth by 
ves yet, I see.” 

ms ing to ascertain how far the man’s suspicions were correct, I said 
to her, 

“] have good friends in James Town: if I were once there I could 
procure money and any thing else to any amount that I required.” 

“Well,” says she, “ you may have; but I’m afraid that the post don’t 
go out to-day. One would think, after all your wanderings and difh- 
culties, that you’d be glad to be quiet a little, and remain here ; so we'll 
talk about James Town some time about next spring.” 

** Indeed, mistress, I hope you will not detain me here. I ean pay 
you handsomely, on my arrival at James Town, for your kind treatment, 
and any trouble you may take for me.” 

“ Pay me! what do I want with money ?--there’s no shops here with 
ribbons, and calicoes, and muslins; and if there were, I’m not a fine 
madam. Money! why I’ve no child to leave what I have to—no hus- 
band to spend it for me. I have bags and bags of dollars, young man, 
which my husband heaped up, and they are as much use to me as they 
are now to him.” 

“T am glad that you are so rich, mistress, and more glad that your 
money is so little cared for and so little wanted ; but if you do not want 
money, I do very much want to get back to my friends, who think I 
am dead, and mourn for me.” 

“ Well, if they have mourned, their sorrow is over by this time, and 
therefore your staying here will not distress them more. I may as well 
tell you at once that you shall not go; so make up your mind to be con- 
tented, and you'll fare none the worse for it.” 

This was said in so decided a tone, that, bearing in mind what I had 
heard from the convict servant, I thought it advisable to push the question 
no further for the present, making up my mind that I would wait a 
short time, and then make my escape, if she still persisted in detaining 
me by force; but this I could not venture upon until I was in possession 
of fire-arms, and I could not obtain them while she-had any suspicion. 
I therefore replied— 

“ Well, since you are determined I shall not go, I have nothing more 
to say, except that I will wait your pleasure, and, in the mean time, let 
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me make myself as useful as I can, for 1. don’t want to eat the. bread of 
idleness.” 

“You're a very sensible young man,” replied she, “ and now you shall 
ty i clad ab ee che, Sabla hdlipeian seen. compara a great 

She then went into the inner room, which I presume was her bed- 
room, as there were but tworooms in the cabin. As she went out I 
could not help wondering at her. On examination, I felt assured that 
she was more than six high, and her shoulders as broad and her 
arms as nervous as a man’s of that stature. esis ig aoa Ag he 
but bosom she had none. In fact, she was a man in woman's clothing, 
and I began to doubt her sex. Her features were not bad, had they 
been of smaller dimensions, but her nose was too large, although it was 
straight; her eyes were grand, but they were surmounted with such 
coarse eyebrows; her mouth was well shaped, and her teeth were good 
and as but it was the mouth of an ogress; her walk was command- 
ing firm; every action denoted energy and muscle; and certainly, 
from the conversation I have already made known, her mind was quite 
as masculine as her body—she was a splendid monster. In a minute she 
returned, bringing me nae check shirt and pair of duck trousers, 
which I thankfully _— . 

“T’ve plenty more for those who please me,” said she, carelessly ; 
“ when you’ve put them on, come out to me, and I'll show you the 


In a minute or two I joined her, and she led me round the tobaceo 
fields, -then tothe maize or Indian eorn grounds, pointing out and ex- 
plaining everything. She also showed me the cows, store pigs, and 
poultry. Wishing to please her, I asked many questions, and pretended 
to take an interest in all I saw. This pleased her much, and once or 
twice she smiled—but such a smile! After an hour’s ramble we returned, 
and found the two servants very busy, one husking maize, and the other 
in the shed where the tobacco was dried. I asked some questions of her 
about the tobacco—how many casks or bales she made a-year? She 
replied that she made it in bales, and sold it by weight. 

“Tt must be heavy carriage from here to James Town ?” said I. 

‘Yes, indeed, if it went that way it never would arrive, I imagine,” 
replied she; “but I have a sloop im the river below, which carries it 
round.” 

“When is the time it is harvested and fit to be carried round?” in- 

uired I. 
Me It is now turning fast,” said she; “all that you see hanging in the 
drying-shed has been already drawn ; in three or four weeks it will all be 
housed, and then we begin to pack : in about two months from this the 
sloop will take it round.” 

“ But is it not expensive keeping a sloop on ose, with men 
to have her in ray, 4 inquired I, to hear Aare f foe * say. 

“ The sloop les at anchor, without a soul on board,” says she. “No 
one ever comes up this river. I believe Captain Smith, who made the 
settlement, did do so once. There is another river, about twenty miles 
further down, which is occasionally > a by buccaneers, I am told 
—indeed, I know it, for my husband more to do with them than 
Ae geet SE renin carane ited.” 
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“ Then servants take her round ?” 
“ Yes; I leave one in charge, and take two with me.” 


“ But you have but two.” 
“ Not till you came—one died; but now I have three,” and she 


smiled at me again. 

If I-had not been so afraid of affronting her, I certainly would have 
said to her, “ Do any thing, I beg, but smile.” 

I said no more on that point. She called Jeykell, who was in the 
tobacco-shed, and desired him to kill a couple of chickens, and bring 
them in. We ther entered the cabin, and she observed— 

“T don’t doubt but you are tired with so much fatigue; you look so; 
go — sleep on one of their beds; you shall have one for yourself by 
night.” 

i wes not sorry to do as she proposed, for I was tired out. I laid 
down, and did not wake till she called me and told me that dinner was 
ready. I was quite ready for that also, and I sat down with her, but 
the two convict servants did not. She ate in proportion to her size, and 
that is saying enough. After dinner she left me, and went with her two 
men on her farming avocations, and I was for a long while cogitating 
on what had passed, I perceived that I was completely in her power, 
and that it was only by obtaining her good-will that I had any chance 
of getting away, and 1 made up my mind to act accordingly. I found a 
comfortable bed, of the husks of Indian corn, prepared for me at night, in 
an ante-room where the two servant-men slept. It was a luxury that 
I had not enjoyed for a long while. For several days I remained very 
quiet, and apparently very contented. My mistress gave me no hard 
work, chiefly sending me on messages or taking me out with her. She 
made the distinction between me and the convicts that I always took my 
meals with her and they did not. In short, I was treated as a friend 
and visiter more than any thing else, and had I not been so anxious 
about going to England, I certainly had no reason to complain except of 
my detention, and this, it was evident, it was not in er. wer to pre- 
vent, as, until the sloop went away with the tobacco, she ad no means 
of sending me away. One day, however, as I was walking past the 
tobacco-shed, I heard my name mentioned by the two convicts, and 
stopping, I heard James say, 

“ Depend upon it, that’s what she’s after, Jeykell, and he is to be our 
master, whether he likes it or not.” 

“Well, I shouldn’t wonder,” replied the other; “ she does make pure 


love to him, that’s certain.” 
“ Very true; every thing’s fierce with her—even love—and so he'll 


find it if he don’t fancy her.” 
“Yes, indeed :—well, I’d rather serve another ten years than she 


should fall in love with me.” 

“ And if I had my choice, whether to be her husband or to swing, I 
should take the cord in preference.” 

“ Well I pity him from my heart; for he is a good youth, and a fair- 
spoken and a eorvelan too; and I’m sure that he no idea of his 
unfortunate situation.” : 

“No idea, indeed,” said I to myself, as I walked away. “ Merciful 


Heaven! is it ible!” And when I thought over her conduct, and 
what had seal between us, I perceived not only that the convicts were 
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right in their supposition, but that I had, by wishing to make myself 
le to her, even assisted in bringing affairs to this crisis. 

That very day she had said to me. “I was very young when I 
married, only fourteen, and I lived with my husband nine years. He is 
dead more than a year now.” 

When she said that, which she did at dinner, while she was clawing 
the flesh off the bone of a wild turkey, there was something so ridiculous 
in that feminine confession, coming from such a masculine mouth, that I 
felt very much inclined to laugh, but I replied, 

You are a young widow, and ought to think of another husband.” 

Again when she said, “If ever I marry again, it shall not be a man 
who has been burnt on the hand. No, no, my husband shall be able to 
open both hands and show them.” 

I replied, “ You are right there. I would never disgrace myself by 
marrying a convict.” 

When I thought of these and many other conversations which had 
passed between us, I had no doubt, in my own mind, but that the con- 
victs were correct in their suppositions, and I was disgusted at my own 
blindness. 

“ At all events,” said I to myself, after a long cogitation, “if she wants 
to marry me, she must go to James's Town for a parson, and if I once 

t there, I will contrive, as soon as extra constables are sworn in, to break 
off the match.” But, seriously, I was in an awkward plight. There was 
something in that woman that was awful, and I could imagine her re- 
venge to be most deadly. I thought the old Indian squaw to be bad 
extough, but this new mistress was a thousand times worse. What a hard 
fate, I thought, was mine, that I should be thus forced to marry against 
my will, and be separated from her whom I adored, I was a long while 
turning over the matter in my mind, and at last I resolved that I would 
make no alteration in my behaviour, but behave to her as before, and that 
if the affair was precipitated by my mistress, that I would be off to the 
woods, and take my chance of wild. beasts and wild Indians, rather than 
consent to her wishes. I then went in the cabin, where I found her 
alone. 

“ Alexander,” said she (she would know my Christian name, and 
called me by it), “ they say widows court the men, and that they are pri- 
vileged so to do,” (I turned pale, for I little thought that there was to be 
an explanation so soon); “at ali events, whether they are or not, I know 
that a woman in my position cannot well expect a young man in yours to 
venture without encouragement. Now, Alexander, I have long perceived 
your feelings and your wishes, and I have only to say that mine are suc 
as yours,” (oh, I wish they were, thought L) 4 pes therefore you have 
but to ask and to have.” 

I was mute with fear and despair, and could not find a reply to make 


to her. 
Fone do you not answer, Alexander? Do you think me too for- 
“No,” stammered I ; “ youare very kind, but this is so unex — 
so unlooked for—so unhoped for—I am so overcome.” 
Observe, madame, how strangely the sexes were changed. I was the 
woman in this instance. 
“I should like to consult my friends.” 
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“ Consult fiddle-sticks,” replied she, quickly. “ Who have you 
got to ? hope, Alexander,” said she, setting her broad teeth 
together, “that you are not trifling with me ?” 

“Indeed, I never should think of trifling with you, mistress,” replied I. 





“I feel much obliged to you for showing such a preference for me. 
“| think, ptiiaatiin; Dik pind eigen so now then, if you please, give 
me‘your answer,” replied she 


“ Had I been prepared for your kindness, I would have done to at 
once, but I have many serious questions to put to myself, and if you 
please, we will renew the subject to-morrow morning. I will then tell 
you candidly how I am situated; and if after that you do not withdraw 

proposal, I shall be most happy to be yours as soon as we can go to 
ames’s Town to be married.” 

“Tf,” replied she, “you mean to insinuate, Alexander, that you have 
a wife in England, that is of no consequence in this settlement; for those 
who live here are free from all English marriages; and as for going to 
James's Town to be married, that is quite unnecessary. If the people in 
the settlement were to wait for a parson when they married, they would 
never be married at all. All that is necessary is, that we shall Het up 
agreement of marriage, on paper, sign it, and have it witnessed. How- 
ever, as I perceive that you are flurried, I will wait till to-morrow morn- 
ing for your decision.” 

My mistress then rose from her stool, and went imto her chamber, 
shutting the door too with more emphasis than was at all agreeable to my 
nerves. I walked out into the open air to recover myself, and to reflect 
upon what course I should take in this awkward and dangerous di- 
lemma. Marrying her was out of the question—but how to avoid it? It 
was almost like being stopped by ahighwayman. He says, “Your money or 
your life.” My mistress’s demand was, “ Marriage or your life.” There 
was but one hope, which was to escape that very night, and take my 
chance in the woods, and so I resolved to do. ph ye 

I did not go in till dark; my mistress was in her own room; the two 
convicts were sitting by the fire. I took my seat by them, but did not 
speak, except in a whisper, telling them that their mistress was not well, 
and that we had better go to bed, and not talk. They stared at me at the 
idea of the mistress beimg ill; they had never known her complain of 
any thing since they had known her, but the hint was sufficient. 
went to bed, and so did I with my clothes on, watching the crevices of 
the door of her room to see if her lamp was out. In about half-an-hour 
the little thin beams through the chinks of her door disappeared, and 
then I knew that she had gone to bed. I watched two hours more before 
I ventured to stir. The convicts were both snoring loud, and effectually 
drowned any slight noise I might make in moving about. I went to the 
locker, secured all the cold meat for provision, took down one of the 
muskets and ammunition belts, and having put the latter over m 
shoulders, I then took the musket in my hand, and crept softly to the door 
of the cabin. Here was the only difficulty ; once out, but five yards off, 
and Iwas clear. I removed the heavy wooden bar, without noise, and 
had now only to draw the bolt. I put my finger to it, and was sliding 
it gently and successfully back, when my throat was seized, and I was 
hurled back on the floor of the cabin. I was so stunned by the violence 
of the fall, that for a short time I was insensible. When I recovered, I 
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felt a.great weight upon my chest, and opening my eyes, found my mis- 


tress sitting upon me, and giving orders to the convicts, one of whom 
had already lighted the lamp. 

“For mercy’s sake, get off my chest,” said I, in a faint voice. 

“ Yes, I will, but not yet,” replied my mistress. Now, James, hand 


them to me.” 

James handed some chains to his mistress, who, turning round as she 
sat. on my body, made the manacle at the end. of the chain fast round 
my ankle. is went with a snap-spring, which could not be opened 
without a key belonging to it. At last she rose off my body, and I could 
breathe free. She then called to the convicts, saying, 

“Go both of you into the tobacco-shed, and wait there till I call you 
out. If I find you one foot nearer to us, I'll flay you alive.” 

The servants ran off as fast as they could. When they were gone, 
my mistress said, 

“So you were about to escape, were you? You would avoid the 
chances of matrimony, and now you have other chances which you little 
dreamt of.” 

“I thought it was the wisest thing that I could do,” replied I. “Since 
I must be plain, I am sacredly betrothed to another person, and I could 
not even for you break my faith. I meant to have told you so to-morrow 
morning, but I was afraid it would annoy you, and therefore I wished to 
go away without giving you any answer.” 

“‘ Well, sir, I offered to be your wife, which would have made you my 
Jord and master. You refuse it, and now I make you my slave. I give 
you your option; you shall either consent to be my husband, or you shall 
remain as you are, and toil hard; but any time that you think better of 
it, and are willing to embrace my offer, you will be free, and I will beas a 
wife in subjection.” 

“So you say,” replied I; “but suppose I was to make you angry after 
I married you, you would do to me as you have done now. I may per- 
haps one day get free from this chain, but once married to you, lam a 
slave for ever.” 

“You may think otherwise before long,” replied she; “in the mean- 
time, you may walk out and cool yourself.” 

She then returned to her room, and I rose, having determmed to walk 
out. and cool myself, as she proposed; but when I was on my legs, I 
found that to the other end of the chain, which was very heavy, and 
about two yards long, was rivetted an iron ball of about thirty pounds 

ight, so that I could not walk without carrying this heavy weight in 
agent for it could not be dragged. I lifted up the iron ball, and 
went out of the house. I was no longer afraid of her. I was in too 

at a rage to fear any thing. As I calmed, I considered my case,.and 
d it to be hopeless; and as I thought of Amy, and the many months 
of hope defe I wept bitterly, and I had no consolation, for the 
reader may recollect:that I lost my Bible when I was sent on shore, naked 
almost, by the rascally captain of the Transcendant. 
__ Thad now been twenty months away from Liverpool, and I felt as 
if my chance of seeing her that I loved was indeed hopeless. I iy 
remain chained in such a solitude for years, or I might expire under 
barbarous treatment, for I fully knew what I had to expect. However, 
Iwas resolved. I prayed fervently for support and succour in my time of 
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trouble, and became more composed. I remained out the whole of the 

night, and watched the rising sun. The two convicts came out to their 

work, and shrugged their shoulders as they passed me, but they dared not 
to me. 

My mistress at last came out. She commenced with abuse, but I gave 
no answer. She tried soothing, but I was mute. At last she became 
frantic in her passion, hurled me away from her, and after being dreadfully 
beaten, I fell to the ground. She put her foot upon my neck, and she 
stood there looking like a fury. She loaded me with epithets, and then 
of a sudden went down on her knees by me, and begged my pardon, 
calling me her dear Alexander—her life—entreating me to accede to her 
_— Never was there such a tigress in love before, I really be- 

eve. 

“‘ Hear me,” replied I; “as long as I am chained, I never will give 
any answer upon the present subject, that I swear.” 

She rose from my side, and walked away. 

It is impossible, my dear madam, for me to describe what I suffered 
from this women for more than six weeks, during which she kept me 
chained in this way—at one time entreating me, the next moment kicking 
me, and throwing me down. I had no peace—my life became a burden 
to me, and I often entreated her in mercy to put an end to my sufferings. 
I also had my paroxysms of rage, and would then spurn her, spit at her, 
and do every thing could, and say all that I could imagine to show my 
hatred and contempt. At other times I was sullen, and that always an- 
noyed her. She would bear my reproaches patiently—bear any thing so 
long as I would talk, but if I remained obstinately silent, then in a short 
time her fury would break forth. I pitied her, notwithstanding her ill- 
treatment, for the woman did love me (after her own fashion) most in- 
tensely. 

It was on the seventh week of my confinement on the chain, that one 
morning very early as I was lying in the tobacco-shed, for she had 
turned me out of the cabin, I perceived among the trees, which were about 
three hundred yards from the cabin, two ed in what is called their 
war paint, which is a sign that they were on a hostile excursion. I re- 
mained perfectly quiet and well concealed, that I might watch them. The 
convicts had more than once told me that the Indians would attack us, in 
consequence of an insult which my mistress had offered to their chief, with 
whom her husband had been so friendly with ; and when they stated 
what had passed, I age with them that they would not fail to resent 
the insult as soon as they could. I had therefore always been on the look- 
out, but had never seen any Indians before. My mistress, to whom I 
had, in our days of sweet converse, spoken to about them, always 
laughed at the ides of their attacking her, and said that they might come 
if they liked. She had made every preparation for them, as she had loop- 
holes stuffed up with moss just below the roof of the cabin, from which 
you could fire down upon them till they were within four yards of the 
cabin, and other loop-holes, from which you might shoot them when close ; 
the window and door were impregnable, and provided that we were 
once in the cabin, there was no doubt but that a serious, if not effectual, 
resistance might be made. That the Indians were reconnoitring the cabin 
was evident, and that they did not do so for nothing was equally certain. 
After a while, during which I made out six of them, they fell back in 
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the wood, and disappeared. The dog at that moment came out to me, 
and it was probably the sight of the dog which made them retreat, as 
they feared that he would have given notice of their being so close to us. 
I waited till the convicts came out, and then I went into the cabin and 
said, 

* You drove me out of the house last night, and I come to return 
for evil. As I laid in the tobacco-shed, I saw six Indians in the wood, to 
the east of the cabin, reconnoitring, and I have no doubt but that you 
will be attacked this night, so I give you notice.” 

“ And you hope that by this fear of their attack you will be set free, 
is it not ?” 

“Tt is perfectly indifferent to me whether I am or not. I have often 
asked you to put an end to my misery, and as you have not done it, I 
shall bless those Indians for the friendly act; a blow of a tomahawk will 
release me if you will not.” 

“ Well, then, let them come with their tomahawks,” replied she, ‘‘ and 
I will protect you from them, for no one shall release you but myself.” 

‘‘ As you please,” replied I; ‘‘ I have done my duty in telling you what 
I have seen, and you may take precautions or not ; for myself I care no- 
thing.” 

So saying, I lifted up my ball of iron and went away out of the door. 
I remained out of doors the whole of the day, and therefore did not know 
whether my mistress took any precautions or not, but I told the two con- 
victs what I had seen, and advised them not to go far from the cabin, as 
they would run great danger. 

They inquired of me where I had seen the Indians, and I pointed out 
the spot in the wood, after which they went away. I was certain that 
the attack would be on this night, as there was no moon till three hours 
before daybreak; and as it was very dark, it would probably take place 
in the old part of the night. I had made up my mind what I would do, 
which was not in any way to defend the cabin while chained, but when I 
was freed, I would fight to the last, so that I might be killed where I 
stood, and not be taken alive and tortured. 

I did not go out from home all that day, and, to my surprise, I was 
not molested by my mistress. At dark she called the convicts, but they 
did not answer ; she came out to look for them, and asked me whether I 
had seen them. 

I told her that I had not seen them for two hours, and I had thought 
that they were in the house. 

“Did you tell them about the Indians ?” 

“Yes, I did,” I replied, “and stated my opinion that they would at- 
tack us this night, and I advised them not to go far from the cabin, or 
they might be cut off.” 

** Then the cowardly sneaks have run off to the woods, and left us to 
defend ourselves how we can.” 

“TI shall not defend myself,” replied I. ‘I shall stay here where I 
am. I wait for death, and will not avoid it.” 

“ Come into the house,” said she, abruptly. 

“ No,” replied I, ‘ I will not.” 

“You will not,” said she, and catching up the chain and ball in one 
hand, with her other arm she caught me round the waist, and carried me 
into the house. 
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“‘ Well,” replied I, “it is only deferring it a little longer; they will 
force their way in it at last, sry! yy dink . 

“ Wait until they arrive,” replied my mistress. “ But do you mean 
to say that you will not help to defend the house ?” 

«Certainly 1 not, as long as I am chained as a slave,” replied I. 

My mistress made no reply, but busied herself with barring the door 
and window. She then placed the table and stools so that she might 
stand upon them and fire out of the upper loop-holes ; pulled the moss 
out of the loop-holes; took down the muskets—of which there were six— 
from their rests, examined the priming of those which were loaded, and 
loaded those which were not. She then got out a supply of powder and 
ball, which she put ready on the table, brought the axes out that they 
might be at hand, examined the water-jars to ascertain whether the con- 
victs had filled them as she had ordered, and then, when all was pre- 
pared for defence, she removed the lamp into the inner room, leaving the 
one we were in so dark, that the Indians could not, by looking through 
the chinks or loop-holes, discover where the occupants of the cabin 

ight be. All these arrangements she made with the greatest coolness, 

I could not help admiring her courage and self-possession. 

‘Ts there any more to be done, Alexander?” said she in a mild voice. 

“‘ Where is the dog?” replied I. 

“Tied up in the tobacco-shed,” said she. 

“Then there is no more to be done,” replied I; “the dog will give 
you notice of their coming, as they will first occupy the tobacco-shed as 
an advanced post.” 

“Alexander, will you promise not to escape if I set you free?”’ 

“Certainly not,” replied I. ‘ You set me free for your own purposes, 
because you wish me to help to defend your property; and then, forsooth, 
when the Indians are beat off, you will chain me again.” 

“No, no; that was not my feeling, as I sit here alive,” replied she, “‘ but 
I was thinking that, if forced to retreat from the cabin, you would never 
he able to escape, and I never could save you ; but they t wort hack me to 
pieces first.” 2% 

“Answer me one question;” said I. “In a time of peril like this 
would you, as a conscientious person, think that you were justified in 
retaining in such fetters even a convict who had robbed you? And if you 
feel that you would not ; on what grounds do you act in this way to a 
man whom you profess to love?—I leave it to your conscience.” 

She mt a silent for some time: when the dog barked, and she 
started up. 

‘I believe [ am mad, or a fool,” said she, sweeping back her hair from 
her forehead. 

She then took the key of the manacle out of her dressand released me. 

“Alexander’— ~ 

* Silence!” said I, putting my hand to her mouth, “this is no time 
to be heard speaking. Silence!” repeated I, in a whisper, “I hear them, 
a are round the house.” 

stood upon one of the stools and looked through a loop-hole. It was 
very dark, but as the Indians stood on the hill there was clear sky be- 
hind them as low down as their waists, and I could perceive their motions, 
as oe to be receiving orders from their chief; and they ad- 
vanced to the door of the cabin with axes and tomahawks. My mistress 
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had mounted on the table at the same time that I had got on the stool. 
We now got down again without pene and each taking a musket, we 


kneeled down at the lower loop-holes which I have described. On second 
thoughts, I mounted the stool, whispering to her, “ Don’t fire till 1 do.” 

The Indians came to the door and tapped, one asking in English to be 
let in. No reply was given, and they commenced their attack upon the 
door with their axes. As soon as this aggression took place, I took good 
aim at their chief, as I presumed him to be, who was now standing alone 
on the hill. I fired. He fell immediately, 

As I leaped from the stool my mistress discharged her musket, and we 
both caught up others and returned to the loop-holes below. By this 
time the blows of the axes were incessant, and made the cabin-door trem- 
ble, and the dust to fly down in showers from the roof; but the door was 
of double oak with iron braces, and not easily to be cut through; and the 
bars which held it were of great size and strength. 

It was some time before we could get another shot at an Indian, but at 
last I succeeded, and as his comrades were taking the body away my mis- 
tress shot another. After this the blows of the axes ceased, and they 
evidently had retreated. I then went mto the inner room and extin- 
guished the lamp, that they might not be able to see us—for the lamp 
gave a faint light. We returned to the table, and loaded the muskets 
in the dark. 

AsI put the last musket on the table my mistress said, “ Will they 
come again?” 

“ Yes,” replied I, “1 think they will; but, if you wish to talk, we had 
better retreat to the fire-place: there we shall be safe from any shot.” 

We retreated to the fire-place, and sat down on the ashes ; it just held 
us both, and my mistress took this opportunity of embracing me, saying — 

“ Dear Alexander, if I had a thousand lives I would sacrifice them for 
you.” 

“We have but one,” replied I, “and that one I will devote for your 
defence; I can do no more.” 

“Who did you fire at?” said she. 

“The chief, as I believe, who was on the hill giving orders. He fell; 
and I think that he fell dead.” 

“Then depend upon it they will retreat,” said she. 

“T think not; they will be revenged, if they possibly can; and we must 
expect a hard fight for it.” 

“Why, what can they do? They never can break through the door, 
and when daylight comes we can shoot them by dozens.” 

“Depend upon it,” said I, “ they will try to we us out. The wind is 
high, which is all in their favour, and I suspect they are now gone to 
collect firewood.” 

Ps And if they do fire the cabin, what shall we do? Inever thought of 

i 

“We must remain in it as long as we can, and then sally out and fight 
to the last ;—but every thing depends upon circumstances. Be guided 
by me, and I will save you if I can.” 

“ Be guided by you!” 

“Yes! Recollect I am not in chains now, and that although you have 
all the courage of a man, still you have not been so accustomed to war- 
fare as I have been. I have long been accustomed to command, to 
plan, and to execute, in times of peril like this.” 
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“ You have great strength and cou ; I little thought what a 
lion I had chained up,” re Fed she. “ Wall, I love you all the better 
for it, and I will be guided by you, for I perceive already that you have 
the best head of the two. ark! What is that?” 

“ It is what I said,” replied I ; “they are laying firewood against the logs 
of the cabin on the windward side—(this was on the side opposite to the 
door). Now we must try if we cannot pick some more of them off,” 
said I, rising and taking a musket. “Bring the stools over to this side, 
for we must fire from the upper loop-holes.” 

We remained at our posts for some time without seeing an Indian. 
They had gone back to the wood for more combustibles. At last we 
perceived them coming back with the wood. I should imagine there were 
at least twenty of them. 

‘“« Now to take good aim,” said J. 

We both fired almost at the same moment, and three Indians fell. 

‘Get down, and give me another musket,” said I to my mistress. 

She handed me one, and, taking another for herself, resumed her sta- 
tion. We fired several times; sometimes with and sometimes without 
success; for the Indians went away twice for firewood before they had col- 
lected what they considered sufficient. By this time it was piled up to 
the eaves of the cabin, and our loop-holes were shut up; we therefore 
went over to the other side, where the door was, to see if there were any 
Indians there, but could not see one. We had been on the look-out for 
about five minutes, when the crackling of the wood, and the smoke 
forcing itself through the crevices between the logs, told us that the fire 
had been applied, and the’wind soon fanned it up so that the flame poured 
through every chink and loop-hole, and lighted up the cabin. 

** We must retreat to the fire-place,” said I. “Come quickly, or we 
shall be shot.” 

“* Why so?” said she, asshe didas I requested. = . 

“They will peep through the loop-holes on the side of the cabin 
where the door is and see us plainly, until the cabin is filled with smoke 
which it soon will be.” 

“‘ But tell me what we are to do now, for I feel if this smoke increases 
we shall not be able to speak to one another.” 

This she said about five minutes after we had remained standing in 
the fire-place, with our heads up the chimney. 

“ Perhaps it will be as well,” replied I, “that Ido speak so. This fierce 
wind drives the smoke to leeward in volumes, but the great burst of smoke 
will be when the roof is well on fire. It is now burning fiercely on the 
windward side, but we must wait till the leeside has caught, and then the 
volume of smoke will be greater. The great point is to hit the precise 
time of opening the door, and escaping shrouded in the volume of smoke. 
If too soon, they will perceive us, and we shall be shot down ; if too late, 
the roof will fall upon us, and we shall be smothered or burnt. We had 
better now, I think, leave this, and be all ready. Our best weapon, if we 
have to fight our way, will be an axe. Let us each take one ; and, by 
now going near to the door, and putting our mouths to one of the loop- 
holes, we shall breathe freer, and unbar the door at the right time. Do 
you agree with me?”’ 

“You are right,” said she ; “you are a man, and I am a woman.” 

We left the fire-place, and having felt for and found the axes, we went 
near to the door, and put our mouths to the loop-holes below ; and the 
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smoke passing above them enabled us to breathe freer. I looked out and 
perceived that, with the exception of about six yards to leeward of the 
cabin, there was a dense volume of smoke rolling along the ground for 
a long distance, and that if we could only once gain it without being per- 
ceived, we should probably be saved. I therefore unbarred the door, 
drew the bolt, and held it in my hand, all ready for a start. The cabin 
was now in flames in every part as well as the roof. I touched my mis- 
tress, and then took her hand in mine, watching at the loop-hole. At 
last, when the heat was almost unbearable, an eddy of the wind drove 
back the smoke close to the lee-side of the cabin, and all was dark. I 
jumped up, opened the door, and dragged my mistress after me, we 
walked out into the black mass completely hid from our enemies, and then 
running hand-in-hand as fast as we could to leeward in the centre of the 
smoke, we found ourselves at least one hundred yards from the cabin 
without the Indians having any idea that we were not still inside. As 
we retreated the density of the smoke became less, and I then told her 
to run for her life, as the Indians would soon discover that the door of 
the cabin was open and that we had escaped—and so it proved. We 
were still a hundred yards from the wood when a yell was given which 
proved that they had discovered our escape, and were in pursuit. We 
gained the wood ; I turned round a moment to look behind me, and per- 
ceived at least forty or fifty Indians in full pursuit of us—the foremost 
about two hundred yards distant. 

“ Now we must run for it, mistress,” said I, “‘and we must no longer 
take hands. We shall have to thread the wood. Away! We have no 
time to lose.” 

So saying, I snatched my hand from her and sprang forward; she fol- 
lowing me as fast as she could, more fearful, evidently, of my making my 
escape from her, than of her own escape from the Indians. As soon as 
I was a hundred yards in the wood, I turned short to the right, and 
fled with all my speed in that direction, because I hoped by this means 
to deceive the Indians, and it was easier to run where the wood was 
not so thick. My mistress followed me close: she would have hallooed 
to me, but she had not breath after the first half-mile. I found out 
that I was more fleet than she was. Whether encumbered with her 
clothes, or perhaps not so much used to exercise, I heard her pant- 
ing after me. I could easily have left her, but my fear was that she 
would have called to me, and if she had, the Indians would have heard 
her, and have known the direction I had taken, and, when once on my . 
trail, they would, as soon as daylight came, have followed me by it to 
any distance ; 1 therefore slackened my speed so as just to enable my 
mistress to keep up with me at about ten yards’ distance; when we had 
run about three miles I felt certain that she could not proceed much 
further: speak she could not, and as I ran without once looking 
behind me, she could make no sign. I continued at a less rapid pace 
for about a mile further. I did this to enable her to keep up with 
me, and to recover my own breath as much as possible previous to a start. 
The voices of the Tielione had long been out of hearing, and it was clear 
that they had not discovered the direction which we had taken. I knew, 
therefore, that they could not hear her now, if she did cry out as loud 
as she could, and I gradually increased my speed, till I could no longer 
hear her panting behind me ; I then went off at my full speed, and after 
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, and found that the river was about four hundred yards 
e, and clear of trees at the mouth for some distance. I went down 
i which ran swiftly out, and I drank till I was to burst. 
on my feet, and walked along its banks towards mouth, 
inking what I should do. To get to James Town appeared to me | 
be an impossibility, unless by water, and I was not likely to meet ~ 
ith any other vessel here but a pirate. Shpuld J then go aboard of a 
i It ap to me to be my only resource, and that I should be 
if I eould find one. 
this time I had arrived at the mouth of the river, and, looking out 
I saw a schooner at anchor. She was about three miles off. 
a pirate vessel, I presumed. Should I go on board of her 
; if so, how was I to get on board? All her boats were up: 
I surmised that she had just left the river with the intention of 
as soon as there was any wind, for now it was calm. The river 
out swiftly, and I thought I should be able to swim the distance with 
assistance I should obtain from the current, which swept down right 
and she was riding to its strength. 
demurring. I had been perhaps two hours on the beach, wait- 
if she might send a boat omshore, when, as I stood at the river- 
ill hesitating, I happened to turn round and perceived three 
ing down upon me as fast as they could. I hesitated no 
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BONNABEL. 


BY CHARLES HOOTON. 
I. 


How a sudden Wintry Night aa Lit of Boeke and what a Blight fell upon 


Thou hast beheld ing come ag “aaa 
Seen ices, melt off in ; 

While maniac Winter shriek’d.into the north, 
And flow’rs, too soon, push’d out on gleamy hills? 


Then, in this 
And innocence of Nature, born, 
Some murd’rous Night hath left the icy sea, 
And slain all green things ere the early morn? 


This ee massacre, the soft mild eo 

Of twilight shepherd gray beholds with : 
He feels the slaughter that. around him lies, 

As though warm blood flow’d in each leafy vein. 


So hast thou seen life’s hopes eut off like ; 
Though not, like these, to still survive the blow: 

Flow’rs may re-flow’r, and leaves renew the trees, 
But blights of heart no Spring’s renewal know. 


Nor blasts, most cutting, cruel and severe, 
With parching chill, so deadly ever fell 
Upon the milky childhood of the pam 
As swept one blight upon our Bonnabel. 
Dark is the:tale, and pitiful to tell! 
O maidens ! listen, and in time be wise. 
And ye whose hearts with censure’s venom swell, 
Learn hence to pity more, and less despise. 


Poor Mercy yet a beggar is at best ; 

Still praying this hard world to take her in, 
An honour’d, not a tolerated guest, 

And with her mantle cover more of sin. 


Too oft on hasty man she looks, in awe 

To see him punish, when he should refer 
Alone, and humbly, tothat sacred law 

Which God hath given to be dispensed by her. 


IL. 


Bonnabel tells her Remorse and ir, and imagines her future FateThen pleads 


I woke; twas morn. Oh, God! but what a morn! 
To me ’twas darker than the vanish’d night: 

Remorseful shadows wrapp’d my soul forlorn— 
The lamp of virtue lay extinguish’d quite! 


Before my mind there gleam’d no future light; 
Save, in the dim remote, a ruddy glare 

Up from the Place of ing Fright, 
That show’d to earth my shame all new and bare. 


Disgrace and scorn, henceforth, are all my fare ;— 
et eben: —— ee sought: 
must sicken, and: m grow sere, 
When ali pass Iny-anadeth Utne er acuuie 
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I resolved to to the river, where, at least, I should find 
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, and found that the river was about four hundred yards 

me, and clear of trees at the mouth for some distance. I went down 
river, which ran swiftly out, and I drank till I was ready to burst. 
rose on my feet, and walked along its banks towards mouth, 
inking what I should do. To get to James Town appeared to me 
be an impossibility, unless by water, and I was not likely to meet ~ 
ith any other vessel here but a pirate. Should J then go aboard of a 
irate? lta to me to be my only resource, and that I should be | 
ley it d find one. 


is time I had arrived at the mouth of the river, and, looking out 

to seaward, I saw a schooner at anchor. She was about three miles off. 
she was a pirate vessel, I presumed. Should I go on board of her 

or not; and if so, how was I to get on board? All her boats were up: 
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and I surmised that she had just left the river with the intention of 

ing as soon as there was any wind, for now it was calm. The river 
ran out swiftly, and I thought I should be able to swim the distance with 
the assistance I should obtain from the current, which swept down right 
for her, and she was riding to its strength. 

I was ing. I had been perhaps two hours on the beach, wait- 
ing to'see if she might send a boat omshore, when, as I stood at the river- 
side, still hesitating, I happened to turn round and perceived three 
Indians coming down upon me as fast as they could. I hesitated no 

» but plunged into the stream, and was swept out two hundred 

before they arrived at the beach.__I made for the schooner; and the 
eurrent ran out so fast that im half an I was close to her. I 
swam for her cable, which I clu loudly. This 
induced some of the crew to iteledimes 
bowling knot, into which I fixed 
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BONNABEL. 


BY CHARLES HOOTON. 


den Wintry Ni and what a Blight fell 
How a sud yt sega iy Spi a Blight fell upon 


Thame host behets ring come forth? 
Seen ices, melt off in ; 
While maniac Winter shriek’d.into the north, 

And flow’rs, too soon, puzh’d out on gleamy hills? 


Then, in this Pereuly 
And innocence of Nature, born, 
Some murd’rous Night hath left the icy sea, 
And slain all green things ere the early morn? 


This dumb cold massacre, the soft, mild.eyes: 
Of twilight shepherd gray beholds with pain 
He feels the slaughter that’s around him a 
As though warm blood flow’d in each pad vein. 


So hast thou seen life’s hopes cut off like 
Though not, like these, to still survive the blow: 
Flow’rs may re-flow’r, and leaves renew the trees, 
But blights of heart no Spring’s renewal know. 


Nor blasts, most cutting, cruel and severe, 
With parching chill, so deadly ever 
Upon the milky childhood of the 
As swept one blight upon our 


Dark is the:tale, and pitiful to tell! 
O maidens ! listen, and in time be wise. 

And ye whose hearts with censure’s venom swell, 
Learn hence to pity more, and less despise. 


Poor Mercy yet a beggar is at best ; 

Still praying this hard world to take her i in, 
An honour’d, not a tolerated guest, 

And with her mantle cover more of sin. 


Too oft on hasty man she looks, in awe 

To see him punish, when he should refer 
Alone, and humbly, tothat sacred law 

Which God hath given to be dispensed by her. 


IL 


Bonnabel tells her Remorse and ir, and imagines her future FateThen pleads 


the Despised. 
I woke; ’twas morn. Oh, God! but what a morn! 
To me ’twas darker than the vanish’d night: 
Remorseful shadows wrapp’d my soul forlorn— 
The lamp of virtue lay extinguish'd quite! 


Before my mind there gleam’d no future light; 
Save, in the dim remote, a ruddy glare 

Up from the Place of Everlasting Fright, 
That show’d to ctstlioms cheane all mowresed bene. 


Disgrace and scorn, henceforth, are all my fare ;— 

atte now will'shun me who before have sought: 
heart must sicken, and my life grow sere, 
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30 Bonnabel. 


father’s blessing will become a curse; 
ll look upon me with a "s eyes, 
And thunder in his looks—* birth was worse 
Than an abortion to the blushing skies,— 


“Thou thing of shame, hypocrisy, and lies!” 
My mother silently will from me turn, 

Nor more in joy my maiden beauty prize, 
But o’er that fallen beauty and mourn. 


Like living ashes in a living urn, 
She'll be the proof of Innocence now dead: 
She is my mother, and she cannot spurn ; 
Though I have bow’d for aye her woe-worn head. 


And none, from first to last, for me shall plead; 
No generous heart will palliate my shame: 

New barbs they'll plant where wounds already bleed, 
And prove sweet Mercy’s but a splendid name. 


Who never fell, think never could they fall, 
And blame the fallen that they ever fell. 

So, in their hours of innocence, thought all! 
But test and trial only truth can tell. 


Whose strength is known untempted, unassail’d? 
*Tis but a seeming virtue that’s untried: 

It might have triumph’d, or it might have fail’d. 
No heroes are, who have no foe defied. 


Hence let the pure learn charity; and feel 
More pity and less hatred is their due, 

Who, cloud-wrapp’d, on love’s giddy heights may reel, 
And from that floor of stars fall earthward through! 


How many hearts seem frail that would be true! 
Betray’d at first, and then by scorn kept frail: 

Oh, that mankind might read those hearts anew, 
And with a gentler moral point their tale! 


ITT. wit 
Bonnabel relates how she withstood the World until deserted by her Lover—Then speaks 
about her Infant. 


Since, gaping ever, like an empty cave, 

The world’s deep mouth but echoes what it hears, 
Unknowing why it doth condemn or save, 

Who, for its hollow, senseless censure cares? 


Its cold contempts, its mockeries and jeers, 
Its jokes that stabb’d too earnestly in play; 

Alike unworthy seem’d of smiles or tears, 
While one still lov’d me on and on alway. 


Upon that single rock alone I stood:— 

The rock that wreck’d me was my only stay:— 
With him, I brav’d the else resistless flood 

That might have swept a world of hearts away. 


Oh, love in ruins is a glory still! 

Its shatter’d columns round about may lie, 
A temple overthrown: yet, from its hill, 

It’s very ashes touch a god-like sky! 


Awhile, upheld by this man’s constancy, 

And strengthen’d by some hopes of ature joy, 
I seem’d the world’s repulses not to see, 

Nor from its brutal scandal feel annoy. 
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Bonnabel. 


With patient mind I took its load of blame; 
With all a mother’s strength I brav’d its frown, 
And bore about my evidence of shame 


In seeming courage, though at heart cast down. 


All this I gather’d nerve to do and bear: 
A desert’s less a desert if we cry, 

And in our solitude, responsive, hear 
A single voice in echo to reply. 


Alas! for man’s brief faith and treachery! 
He took at length the common plague, and fled. 
Stone-like, I spoke not, for the man was free, 
But cold within me lay my heart, and dead. 


The living world was all a mockery, 

And men were men no longer in my sight: 
None felt for me the smallest sympathy— 

I walk’d in darkness in a world of light. 


I heard their hideous voices in my ears, 
But spoke not, as 1 heard not; and so pass’d: 
Their lives and mine were in two diff’rent spheres, 
And in opposing moulds our fates were cast. 


I was alone—and yet not all alone: 

One clung to me that yet could not deceive. 
Flesh of my flesh it was, bone of my bone, 

As though I were the purest child of Eve. 


Poor witness of misfortune and of crime! 
Its presence curs’d that mother from whose breast 
It suck'd its life; and, in its own sweet time, 
Snatch’d now a meal, and now a calm mild rest. 


It ne’er reproach’d me with its evil birth, 

Nor shamed to own its mother, scorn’d and poor; 
Had straw been down, and I a queen on earth, 

The pretty fool could not have lov’d me more. 


Or'snowy-spotless had my fame remain’d— 
Had all the worthy idolised my name— 

To it no sweeter were the milk it drain’d. 
In spite of crime, the mother was the same! 


And I—because I knew, in time to come, 
Base souls would taunt it with its origin, 

And, by one word, strike heart and honour dumb;— 
I nurs’d it closer then, because of sin! 


Still, that desertion broke my spirit quite; 

Too much unkindness will the heart lay waste: 
I mused all day, and sorrow’d all the night, 

By frightful apprehensions ever chas’d. 


An outcast, banish’d to the furthest verge 
Of earth’s most dim and visionary shores, 
Where, age on age, unceasingly the surge, 
Respondent to the noisy cliff-birds, roars ;— 


Such exile, wailing to the heartless sea, 
Unseen, unheard, unpitied, and unknown, 
In Nature’s wilds feels more society 
Than one that stands amidst the crowd—alone. 


The pedestal was shaken, and I fell.— 
From lower deep to lower was my fall. 
What demons seiz'd me scarcely may [I tell, 

But in the Book of Doom ’tis written all! 
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Bonnabel alludes to her Distresses, and describes a horrible Vision that beset her. 


Bonnabel. 
IV. 


To keep my infant and m alive, 
My very fingers to the I wore: 

Yet Want would come, however I might strive, 
Till Famine put her plague-mark on my door. 


And as, in times of pestilence gone by, 
Upon infected tenements was writ, 

“THe LORD HAVE MERCY ON Us !” so felt I, 
For us condemn’d, those awful words most fit. 


I had no friend to go to; and no friend 
The world had in it who might come to me. 
I waited, like one dying, for the end, 
Nursing my little love in misery. 


Sometimes our rags would flutter in the air, 
Until poor baby smil’d to see them dance: 

Oh, God!—indeed ’twas terrible to bear— 
That hideous proof of angel innocence. 


“THe LoRD HAVE MEROY ON Us !” oft I cried: 


Since, chas’d from earth, where else should she be found? 


With joy would I have lain me down and died, 
But that thing chain’d me living to the ground, 


How could I die, and leave it still to live? 
But could J live if that the babe were dead? 

A frightful thought! And ne’er may God forgive 
What follow’d next in my distracted head. 


Like lava boiling some earth’s fiery well, 

Demoniac thoughts stream’d burning through my brain: 
A spectral crowd of murd’rers, red from hell, 

Rush’d on my fancy—fled—and rose again. — 


I saw the points of daggers sparkling up, 

And clotted scabbards finger-mark’d with blood; 
And poison steal into a friendly cup, 

And struggling, bubbling bodies in a flood. 


Strong hands stretch’d forth i’ th’ dark, and felt about 
On midnight pillows for old misers’ throats; 

And lungs from which dull life was ebbing out, 
Sent up in scarlet froth their final notes. 


In slimy puddles dabbled stealthy feet; 
And feeble lanterns shed suspicious rays; 
And husky tongues did each the other greet 
In oaths the same as in their earthly days. 


And smother’d sounds oo at work, I hedrd; 
Low, secret, caution- en’d, under breath; 

As though, while yet no honest worldling stirr’d, 
Some dug wet corpse-pits on a dreary heath. 


And in the reeking dense of sulph’rous cloud 
That roll’d in fogs around me, voices came - 
Now near, now distant, spiritually loud, 
And bade me murder do, with wild acclaim. 


I shriek’d, and started from that vision dire: 
"Twas blindly dark. I fancied I was dead, 

And newly-waken’d in the Land of Fire— 

A devil’s diadem upon my head, 
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Bonnabdel. 


That horror vanish’d when my infantewail’d; 
For though myself too w hell I knew, 
Yet knew I also—by no fear assail’d— 
Hell could not be where it was present too! 


In distant roost the cock untimely crew, 
Sleep-heavy, yet impatient for the dawn: 

Sharp round the baffled corners harshly blew 
Th’ abrupt, inconstant, gasping wind forlorn. 


And flying hail shot down the chimney’s vent, 
And on the hearthstone rattled hard and cold: 

That contrast wretched, e’en some solace lent, 
And turn’d my chaff-bed to a downy fold! 


I hugg’d my baby more than miser’s gold— 
Cast off the demons of the drowsy time; 
And, in a sense of comfort heart-inroll’d, 
Lay still, and waited for the morning prime. 


Yet anxious thought—that never-dying worm— 
And fear—the quenchless fire that ever burns, 
Eating one’s very life out at the germ— 
Gnaw’d and consum’d my doubting soul by turns. 


The coming day no promise brought of bread, 
Because I trusted man in my distress: 

Where prophets dwell not, ravens are not led; 
And most unholy grows our wilderness. 


Already had I tried to beg:—I'd tried. 

Just Heaven! what language harder is to speak? 
It chok’d me rising, and, ere spoken, died, 

Because my failing heart was nigh to break. 


How more than base and prostrate felt I then! 
’T was worse than e’en the worst of other woes. 
It seems an easy trade to selfish men, 
But he alone who’s tried it truly knows, 


Nor was this all that I had done to live,— 

My beggar’d heart abject felt nought too poor. 
Yet to the pauper they had not to give— 

The very workhouse on me shut its door. 


O Christ! thy mild, benignant Godhead, then, 
A double crucifixion must have borne, 
To see Thy practice so belied by men, 
Whom Thou to darkness would have cast in scorn. 


How felt I when this lowest refuge fail’d? 
That human laws and boasted charity— 
(Where laws and charity had most avail’d—) 

Were but a solemn farce and living lie. 


With human kind was snapp’d my last weak tie: 
The parish crust had grown too rare a gift. 
Unfit to herd with tramps and outcasts, I 
Was turn’d—a scrap of human wreck—adrift. 


Rejected quite, and from the social sphere 
Thus banish’d, I was lost as in a d: 

The world turn’d black; and I, in heart-despair, 
For very desolation wept aloud. 


Then dropp’d the final horror in my cup, 
With none to help, to pity, or to save. 

Th’ affrighted fountains of my love dried up, 
And then I wish’d my child was in its grave. 
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Bonnabel. 


Lord! ve who much forgiveness need! 
gy So i harsh’ judgments, one merciless, 


And unrelenting 
Born of the agonies of my distress. 


Once, sympathy and pity would have saved, 
As hate and scorn consign’d me lower still: 
Alas! the world no hand of Mercy waved, 
But push’d me, slipping, faster down the hill! 


V. 


Bonnabel takes the Road to her Parent's Hut, and does Murder by the Way. 


Since worse could come not, I resolv’d, once more, 
To face, in shame, my father as he lay— 

Work-bent and crippled—at the darksome door 
Of Death, awaiting to pass out away. 

Dim is my memory of that sad day; ey 
I know we perish’d out, and inly pined: 


Our lives were winter when they should be May, 4 
Nor flash’d one hope athwart the darken’d mind. * 
*Twas sunset when I went. I wanted night Ny 
To hide me ere I reach’d my father’s cot; Es 
I had not heart to meet him in the light, = 


And less he’d hate me if he saw me not. \ 


*T was sunset: and a strangled glory fleck’d 
The neutral region of the western air 

That lay ’tween day and night, and redly deck’d 
The vivid landscape, tinted here and there. 


There is a melancholy-temper'’d brook 
Runs voicelessly and dull beneath our hill: 
Its banks, black-shadow’d, have a villain look 
Above their mirror, treacherous and still. 


Temptation seiz’d me; and a minute’s space 
Suffic’d. But first I kiss’d it thrice, for sin, 

And love, and sorrow. Then I hid its face— 
Its eyes appall’d me so—and dropp’d it in. 


I dropp’d it in. "Twas I, in honest truth— q 
No other. And I heard the sickly sound: 4 
It went down heavy, dead, yet loud, forsooth, 2 
As though athunderbolt had struck the ground. ; 


How came it "twas so loud? It shook the earth 
Beneath me, like a leaping sea. The trees, 
As if ‘d by devils, danc’d in mirth, 
And Something laugh’d and groan’d upon the breeze. 
I felt my blood stop, as about to freeze; 
Arrested, and struck solid by those groans. 
And as my heart heav’d sudden with disease, 
My flesh crept up like spiders on my bones. 
Away, away! I dared not stay, but flew 
I cared not whither, so I was not there. 
But why did Something still my flight pursue? 
Some dark companion of the peopled air? 


I wanted none of those with me, who walk 
Beside us without feet, or wingless fly: 
Who have no lips nor tongues; yet, voiceless, talk 
Into the soul, with keenest orat’ry. 
Let loosen’d spirits with like spirits keep, 
Nor mortal company thrust in at night: 
For when an infant dead invades our sleep, 
"Tis greater than a giant in its might. e. 
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Bonnabel has an Interview with her Father—Returns on the next Morning to seek her 
Child— The Water-cress Woman—The Prison—And a Prayer for Mercy. 


. Acrone that gather’d cresses hobbled by. 
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VI. 


His words were sullen, though his tone was mild. 
Sdid he, “ You are not dead yet, Bonnabel? 

Where have you put your—well, I mean your child?” 
My tongue grew stiffen’d, and I could not tell! 


“ Go back and fetch it: bring it here to me. 
I would not touch the living, vile disgrace; 
But, unpolluted, with mine eyes I'd see 
Thy father’s likeness lives not in its face!” 


That night I spent in horrors and alarms, 
Starting abrupt amid some frightful dream; 

Yet doubly stricken when my vacant arms 
Instinctive strain’d for what was in the stream. 


I rose, unrested, ere the first faint gleam 
Of healthy red and white on morning’s cheek 
Flush’d up; nor shone one solitary beam, 
When forth I went my little Death to seek. 


Lord, in Thy mercy now make strong the weak ! 
I saw my child upon the shallow sand; 

While two black rats, with eager, filthy squeak, 
Were gnawing off its innocent right hand. 


This, e’en my murderer’s heart could not withstand; 
I rush’d upon the furies with a shriek 

That echo answer’d from the hollow land, 
But vengeance was not for mine hands to wreak. 


‘“* Ah, had I known!” said she, “I ne’er had took 
My cresses where so sweet a corpse doth lie, 
Or pick’d a meal from such a cursed brook!” 


Then cast she on me such a killing look 
As much belied her inexpressive age : 

“Young girl,” said she,— “I fear from out thy book 
Is ripp’d the story written on this page !” 


She pointed downwards, more in grief than rage, 
And lifted up my soiled picture fair. 

Then could I not a mother’s cries assuage, 
For though I'd kill’d it, still my heart was there. 


They took me to a dungeon, where I learn’d 
Though guilty now, I was denied not bread: 

While, in my heipless innocence they turn’d 
Their hearts away, and thus to murder led. 


If people be not drunk with self-conceit, 
And blind as moles, and feelingless as stone, 

They’ll see ’tween them and me this crime doth meet, 
Nor reprobation falls on me alone. 


They tried, and found me guilty :—not insane, 
But took some count of pity in my case; 
Reck’d of my breaking heart and burning brain, 
And ask’d for mercy from earth’s highest place. 
And, Oh, ye human of my own frail race! 
Who've hearts not dead, and thoughts considerate, 
O, aid me to avoid the scaffold, base, 
Aud show me mercy once, though mercy late! 
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PROSPECTUS OF AN ASYLUM 


FOR THE RECEPTION OF DECAYED DANDIES, MEMBERS OF THE ——, 
., » THE ’, AND ’s. 











Amoncst the many noble institutions consecrated to charity which 
adorn our metropolis, there is actually none to which the above-men- 
tioned class of unfortunates can fly, when age, sickness, ill-temper, or 
railway speculation have disqualified them from mixing any longer in 
the society which they have been wont to frequent, with satisfaction to 
themselves and toleration from their younger and more fortunate accom- 

lices. , 

Time will dull the keenest wit, play will undermine the broadest estate, 
good living will paralyse the most active mind, the slimmest and most 
agile frame will either expand into corpulence or wither into mummyism, 
the most hyacinthine locks will grizzle and fall off, and it is indeed me- 
lancholy to reflect that when the popular, well-dressed, wealthy, insolent 

oung man about town has lapsed into the obese, discontented, dyspeptic 
re, to whose obsolete stories no man will listen, for whom nobody will 
back a bill, and whom none will invite to dinner, there should be no 
harbour of refuge open to the wretched victim of selfishness, extrava- 
gance, and sensuality, no asylum where his weaknesses may be ministered 
unto, his wants relieved, his infirmities cared for. 

Alas! we adhere too little to the maxim, that charity begins at home. 
We are more easily moved by the ills incident to the inhabitants of Tim- 
buctoo than to those of our collieries, the merchant princes of Lombard- 
street and the charitable ladies of Clapham sympathise more readily and 
substantially with the woes of their antipodes than with those of their 
next-door neighbours, and thus it is that the last generation of men of 
wit and fashion about town, of whose notice thirty years ago every one 
felt proud, and whose dicta sufficed to set up and cast down beauties, 
cooks, tailors, and opera dancers, are now left to perish in miserable 
neglect in stuffy suburban lodgings, ministered to in their dying moments 
by venal valets and squalid maids of all-work. 

Such a reflection is, indeed, a reproach on our nation, which the writer 
of this prospectus flatters himself he shall be enabled to remove, if his 
scheme meets with the approval and co-operation of an intelligent and 
kind-hearted public. 

He has with this view entered into arrangements with the proprietors 
of the St. James’s Club-house, which he conceives will, with a very few 
unimportant alterations, be admirably calculated, on account of its site, 
climate, and historical recollections, as a shelter for the old age of those, 
whose youth, wealth, and health have been squandered in its brilliant 
saloons. 

Liberty is a fine thing, but not for all men. When we witness dail 
elderly gentlemen—great-grandfathers— dropping into their clubs at mid- 
day, and calling huskily for mineral waters to correct the “acidity” 
engendered by the previous night’s debauch; when we see individuals, 
obviously far Santi the age of puberty, with brief necks and bad diges- 
tions, eagerly making up parties for “house dinners,” or over-eating 
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matches ; when we hear other poor creatures, late at night, calling for 
sherry-negus and brandy-cobbler, until the acute m of the chamber 
can scarcely comprehend their inarticulate demands, we cannot suppose 
that to such men freedom is a boon. They would be healthier and 

pier in the fancy prison at Pentonville, or bone-crushing under Mr. 
George Lewis, at Andover. 

From forlorn wretches of this description the writer anticipates that 
his asylum will be readily peopled. The committees of the clubs which 

infest must at once see the expediency as well as the humanity of 
placing them under mild and paternal coercion. 

Fat, unamusing old dandies, “ desidia tardos et longo frigore pingues,” 
who do not keep cooks, lumbering up club windows which they have long 
ceased to adorn, monopolising newspapers which they are too torpid to’ 
read, and dozing away their evenings stertorously in arm-chairs, may, 
with equal propriety, be forwarded to the St. James’s Asylum. 

Bores of all calibres and species will be taken in and done for, but at a 
considerably advanced charge, as in justice to the less offensive inmates 
of the house, it will be necessary that they should be kept in solitary 
confinement. 

Tuft-hunters and toadies will be boarded at a very low rate, and will 
enjoy peculiar advantages, which could scarcely be conceded to them in 
any other retreat. 

The writer of this prospectus assures the committees of such clubs ag 
may think fit to intrust their morbid and decaying branches to his care, 
that the feelings, prejudices, and even petty vices of the unfortunates 
shall be consulted and indulged in every mode at all compatible with 
their general health and safety. 

The same bills of fare which used to be exhibited in the coffee-room 
when Francatelli was chef, will be continued, but simpler viands, better 
calculated to suit the impaired viscera of the D. D. will be substituted 
for the original dishes, and clothed for the especial benefit of the said 
D.D., with the pompous and varied nomenclature of the Parisian 
cuisine. 

It may be anticipated that numerous complaints will at first arise from 
the disappointed gluttony of new comers, but the experience which the 
writer has had in club management, enables him to assure the public that 
this source of irritation will be readily met by a few “ general answers” 
and ‘‘regrets’”’ from the committee, couched in conciliatory language, such 
as are invariably forwarded to every habitué of a club, who may have been 
simple enough to express his dissatisfaction on any point connected with 
its conduct. Moreover, the D. D. will soon discover that the compulsory 
substitution of a boiled whiting and barley-water for “Sole a la Pro- 
vengale” and dry champagne, possesses the great advantage of leaving 
no acidity to be corrected. 

The St. James’s Asylum will be conducted on temperance principles. 
Wine and spirits will only be allowed when ordered by the medical at- 
tendant, a general practitioner of great eminence, who has long resided 
in the parish, and is celebrated for his experience and success in treating 
the diseases incident to D.D. 

Play may be indulged in to any amount. Indeed, all the evening 
arrangements will be continued as in the late Mr. Crockford’s time, ex- 
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being an established fact, that in dealing with persons of diseased 


It 
intellects coercion is scarcely ever necessary, & e of bay windows 
i thrown out on the basement-floor, and devoted to a novel system 


be 
reward and puni t. 

It is soaliooaen. when a D. D. over-eats himself, is quarrel- 

me, abuses the servants, or finds fault with his victuals, he a 

to the public behind the commonest green glass, in the 
nh of the ro al a strait-waistcoat of yellow baize, without 
ither wig or false teeth, whilst good-humour and sobriety will be re- 
warded as at ———s, by a prominent seat in the best bay, glazed with 
inkish plate-glass, with the additional indulgence of such false hair and 
swell waistcoats as the wardrobe of the asylum may contain, and the 
taste or folly of the D. D. select. 

From the vast number of ci-devant men of fashion about town, who 
have been privately promised by their associates to the establishment, the 
writer flatters himself that the best bay-window of the St. James’s 
Sayan will be inferior in rank, dress, and fashion, to no other window in 

street. 

He also hopes that the melancholy spectacle afforded by the penal 
exhibition of refractory and sere D. D. may have 4 beneficial 
effect on the rising generation, and may induce many misguided young 
men to return to their families, and discharge in the provinces 
those subordinate but useful duties to which they have been born, and 
which their vanity and love of pleasure has led them to neglect. 

Economy will be strictly attended to. Gentlemen who require French 
polish, rouge, hair-dye, or Willis’s Mirific, must ly themselves from 

ir private resources, and Colchicum will be for as an extra. 

It will be unnecessary to make extensive arrangements for the accom- 
modation of visiters, as D. D. have never any friends, and it would 
be inhuman to encourage the calls of their creditors and _heirs-at- 
law, the only persons who might reasonably be expected to take an inte- 
rest in their existence. 

Jews, Insurance-offices, and tradespeople, however,.will .receive from 
the medical attendant all the information they may require respecting 
the health of the inmates of the Asylum. 

Tuft-hunters and toadies will be received as whole or half-boarders, 
and as the writer has been promised a large proportion of men of rank, 
amongst whom are several imbecile Dukes and a paralytic Prince, he 
flatters himself that he will have no difficulty in making the Asylum 
agreeable to them, as they will be permitted to perform all the most 
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menial offices for the noblemen’s Ward, and will thus be enabled to en} 
— of the very highest description without meeting with those li 
rebufts and unpleasantries which are so thoughtlessly and cruelly showered 
= them whenever they attempt to gratify their peculiar tastes in 
ublic. 

' Such of them as may wish from time to time to communicate with 
their parents and relatives from motives of affection or finance, will be 
enabled to do so in the most private manner, so that they will not run the 
slightest risk of being detected by their noble associates in communion 
with their own families. 

Two tuft-hunters in rotation will be allotted panes in the best bay- 
window, and charitable ladies of rank driving by are entreated to gladden 
the hearts of these poor fellows by bowing familiarly to them. “Cela 
leur fera tant de plaisir et 4 elles si peu de peine.” : 

The writer now comes to the most arduous and distressing part of his 
subject—the treatment of bores. He will refrain from harrowing up the 
mind of the British public by entering fully into the details of the severe 
but necessary discipline which awaits them in the St. James’s Asylum, and 
contents himself with announcing that if coercion, solitary confinement, 
low diet, active cathartic medicines, and even personal chastisement can 
succeed in alleviating so hideous a disease—which has hitherto been 
classed with hydrophobia as incurable—he wil] deem himself fully re- 
warded for his painful efforts should he succeed in a single case. From 
the very large number of Protectionist members of parliament of all 

who have had places in his establishment secured for them by 
their well-wishers, the writer regrets to state that gentlemen afflicted 
with this complaint will have to sleep three in a until more exten- 
sive accommodation can be prepared for them. 

A very liberal offer has been made to Mr. Lumley, to purchase both the 
omnibus-boxes at the Queen’s Theatre, in order to annex them to the St. 
James’s Asylum without disturbing the present tenants, most of whom the 
writer expects to have sooner or later under his care. 

A pew at the Magdalen has been secured for the use of the establish- 
ment. 

Gentlemen of fashion are entreated to send in their old wigs and 
evening waistcoats, as it is anticipated that these luxuries will be in great 
demand amongst the D. D. 

Mr. Eisenberg has been appointed chiropodist to the Asylum, and a 
most tempting proposal has been made to the distinguished author of the 
Green Book to induce him to accept the office of consulting ——— 

The names of an influential list of local directors will be published in 
a few days, and as soon as the house is ready for the reception of its 
inmates, a circular will be sent round to the five clubs already named, 
stating the terms on which whole and half-boarders will be admitted. 

Gotan LonGMAN, 
(late Porter at Crockford’s), 
Hon. Secretary to the St. James’s Asylum for D. D. 





ECHOES FROM THE BACKWOODS. 
BY CAPTAIN LEVINGE. 
(CONCLUDED. ) 

Cuar. XIII. 


UPPER CANADA—NIAGARA. 


- « « + Look back! 
Lo! where it comes like an eternity 
As if to sweep down all things in its track, 
Charming the with dread, a matchless cataract, 
Horribly beautiful! but on the verge 
From side to side, beneath the glittering morn, 
An Iris sits amidst the infernal surge, 
Like Hope upon a death-bed, and unworn 
Its steady eyes, while all around is torn 
the distracted waters, bear serene 
Its brilliant hues with all their beams unshorn: 
angers Ma the torture of the scene, 
Love watching Madness with unalterable mien. 
Curips Haron. 


Leave Montreal for Upper Canada—Ni —The Falls in Winter Clothing 
—Mammoth Icicles—Governor’s Feed— The Lady from Troy—Hanging 
Match—Benito Soto. 


Ar six o'clock in the morning, at least two miles out of the town of 
Montreal, and in the midst of as much fuss as is generally displayed in 
an ill-managed garrison field-day, we received an order to march in two 
hours for Upper Canada, to prevent the self-styled “patriots” from cross- 
ing the Niagara. We had neither breakfast or baggage, and were con- 
sequently without incumbrance. As the clock struck eight, the right 

ing moved off, and by nine were packed in boats on the canal cut to 
avoid the rapids of Lachine—between the Lake St. Francis and Mon- 
treal— when we were transferred to steamboats, and ascended the 
Ottawa, landed and crossed a po of some twelve miles, to overcome 
erin of the St. Lawrence, which roared on our left during our 
midnight march. Towards morning, wet through and beat, we were 
again sent on board steamers, and by noon the following day were landed 
jaded, fagged, and without food at Cornwall, when a halt showed 
sufficiently the absurdity of our hurried march, which had been performed 
in strict conformity with the orders received, viz., “light marching 
order,” no food having been supplied by the quartermaster-general’s 
department, so there was no exertion on the part of the men to carry it; 
who, devils, indulged with what they good-humouredly termed a 
soldier's supper, viz., ‘some wind and a pipe of tobacco;” and, when it 
is taken into consideration that they found the tobacco themselves, it is 
easy to ascertain the exact amount of the consideration of the quarter- 
master-general’s department. From Cornwall we again marched to 
avoid the rapids, amongst which was to be discerned the terrific “ Long 
Sault,” one of the grandest scenes on this magnificent river, at the 
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moment a fleet of bateaur were ing the rapid; any description of | 
oar eovundanatin ole aneana > ae. th cajenilsiap 
voyageurs when en in a rapid, or scene, is 

powers. The ever-varying scenery of the Thousand Islands was wats | 
and we were put up in the fort o ing the town and harbour of 
Kingston, at the outlet of Lake Ontario, at the head of navigation 
of the St. Lawrence ; whence, after a couple of days’ rest, we were or- 
dered on board a large steamer, where we found the governor of the pro- 
vince anda field battery, and immediately got under- weigh for the Niagara. 
The next evening we were under canvass on the plateau in front of the vil- 
lage of Niagara. Nothing could be more lovely than the accidental locale 
of our encampment ; on the right flowed the river, sea-green till it mixed 
its water with those of the deep-blue Ontario, which, calm as molten 
silver, lay before us. A glorious sunset contrasted the golden-tinted 
green of the hickory with our gay encampment. An invitation to 
@ dinner and a dance soon arrived, the band played soft music while 
cool claret and the bright eyes of the Niagara fair obliterated all 
remembrance of the delicate attentions of her majesty’s quartermaster- 
general’s department in North America. 

- At sunrise we again embarked for the heights of Queen’s-town, half 
the distance to the Falls (our destination), where disembarking we found 
the march to Drummondville awfull ing. ‘The sun was burning ; 
the thermometer stood at 96; the g — leather tops of the men’s 
shakos concentrated the rays of the mid-day sun, and many poor fellows 
fell as if they had been shot. It is extraordi that of all the host of 
correspondents in the United Service J who sign themselves 
“Tuft,” “ Helmet,” “ Chako,” &c., one old fogy onl pores a head- 
dress more hideous and inconvenient than that thought of by his prede- 
cessor, 

A long streak or column of spray soon became visible above the lofty 
forest, and a low murmur announced the Falls of Niagara. These signs 
of our approach to the mighty cataract had an instantaneous effect on 
the spirits of our men, who forgot all their sufferings and passed on their 
way cheerfully. In a quarter of an hour the divisions wheeled into line, 
and marched straight down upon the table-land above the Falls. The 
thickness of the foliage at first intercepted our view of them, but no 
sooner had the arms been piled and the order given to ‘‘ fall out,” than 

broke en masse, and rushed to the edge of the precipice. 

othing could be more beautiful than the coup d’ail presented by our 
ooh ment. The situation was perfect. The tents of the so 9 

i with scrupulous exactness, in —— order, upon a Pp u 
elevated some 130 feet above the level of ‘the F alls.” A snow white 
column of companies extended along the whole length of the field, while 
to the rear the tents of the non-commissioned officers, band, and married 
soldiers were scattered upon ground slightly elevated, and backed by 
groves of dark-green foliage. In the centre of the plateau stood one 
solitary magnificent butter-nut tree, the branches of which carried a 
canopy of leaves far over the sward. Under this the band played every 
evening, to the amusement of countless visiters, who came for the double 
purpose of visiting our encampment and the grandest of all stu 


sights. On the edge of the precipice which overhung the falls, clothed 
with a magnificent bing’ olidevarydnd gine, in quiet nooks and corners, 
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the officers’ tents were nestled, peeping up here and there from the afore- 
said fringe of forest which formed the limit of the turf. The many- 
coloured stripes of their canvass, coming out against the dark wood, made 
an unri foreground to the scene. My tent was perched upon a 
small isolated green spot scarcely larger than the circumference of the 
tent itself—upon a sort of step a little lower than the plateau above. 
From it I looked through a labyrinth of acacia and hiccory, on to 
the mighty cataract itself, as it poured its everflowing emerald flocd into 
the abyss beneath. But the influence of the spray often had its effect 
upon our “tent-lines,” and it required no little attention to keep our 
canvass standing. It is a certain sign of there being an old soldier in a 
tent, when (on the elements threatening a down-pour) a man is seen to 
débouche from the cover of his tent to slack off the ropes, “a dodge” 
which the young soldier will never learn until taught by experience. Un- 
less it be done, the rain tightens the rope so much that the pegs are 
dragged out of the ground, and the occupants are awakened by suddenly 
finding the canvass about their ears. 

Probably most visiters to the “ eternal city’’ will remember the obelisk 
in front of Michael Angelo’s wonderful Basilica, and with the Egyptian 
monument will associate the story of the English sailor, who, on a demur 
arising in getting it up, called out before the assembled multitude, ‘“ wet 
the ro a hint immediately complied with, and the mass of porphyry 
was raised without further-difficulty on the back of the four tortoises, its 
destined pedestal. 

But as every thing in this life must have its dark side, ups and downs, 
and reverses, so our beautiful encampment, which in the morning appeared 
swan-like and resplendent in the sunshine, whilst flitting rainbows danced 
amidst thé evanescent spray, was one night visited by one of those 
sudden whirlwinds which descend here, accompanied by sheets of rain 
and hail, unknown except in tropical climates; rushed down upon the 
devoted encampment like an avalanche, tore up the tent-pegs, prostrated 
some tents while it took others up bodily, and turned them inside out 
like an umbrella. ‘The trenches round the camp were soon filled and 
flooded, and the unfortunate soldiers were seen crawling about dripping 
wet, like a nest of rats suddenly inundated. 

I have before said that to attempt a delineation of Niagara either with 
= or pencil is equally hopeless. Being in camp and cantonments there 
or @ year, we ample opportunities of observing them during every 
change of atmosphere and weather, and we were never tired of watching 





_ the sublime variations that these occasioned. 


Sometimes the spray would rise in a clear column, until lost in the 
deep blue of the heavens. Again, the whole heavens themselves would 
—— as if they were part and parcel of this mighty column, conducted, 
as _ water-spout, into the very centre of the cataract. 

is appearance was usually the forerunner of a storm ; then the water 
would roar like thunder itself; and when the angry storm broke above 
them, the peals reverberated above, below, and through the forest. It is 
at such times that the column of spray may be seen at Toronto, across 
Lake Ontario, and from sixty to eighty miles in all directions. But to 
see this glorious scene in its fullest magnificence, it must be visited to- 
wards the end of winter, when the spray, carried by the winds, has 
crystalised rocks, trees, and every thing within its reach. 
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The spreading oak, the beach, and tow’ring pine, 
Glaz'd over, in the freezing ether shine, 
and huge icicles, like church steeples reversed, frozen columns, and 
obelisks, of the height of a hun and feet, enclose the water, 
pouring over the centre, green as a vast emerald. 

It was the duty of the orderly-officer to visit every night a guard 
placed at the ferry below the Falls, at a short distance from them. A 
narrow path led down to where this was stationed, and it was any- 
thing but able, on a dark night, to find one’s way down a frozen, 
slippery path, beset with monster icicles, which, hanging overhead, 
threatened destruction at every pace ; most of them only awaiting a partial 
thaw to disen themselves and come thundering down, dashing them- 
selves, and all within reach, to pieces. 

Upon these frontier guards several sentinels were shot at. Little urchins, 
from the other side of the river, would shy an axe into a tree, and 
making a rest of it, take a deliberate shot at them. 

Soon after we were established at the Falls, the governor-general made 
his appearance, with an enormous staff. Steamers and numerous hotels 
were retained for enormous sums, and a major of the United States was 
desired by his excellency to invite a number of the free and enlightened 
citizens of the United States, to witness a grand review in honour of his 
person, and to partake of a magnificent dinner afterwards. It so hap- 
pened that the major had originally been a tailor by trade. The con- 
sequent result from such a “ high-way and bye-way”’ collection as were 
bidden to the feast, can be more easily conceived than described. 

Officers were invited, but only to fill up the intervals between a given 
number of guests, and by way of completely frustrating the harmony of 
the evening, an equal number of loyal Canadians were invited to meet 
a set of men, who, to say the least, were “ sympathisers” with the rebel- 
lious proceedings of the past year. 

A young officer of our regiment sat next me, who had just joined from 
England ; on his right sat a genuine Yankee. The boy was bashful and 
silent ; Jonathan quite the reverse. The young ensign had no wish to 
enter into conversation, but his neighbour had, so he began, “ Well, I 
guess you are a private, now?” Poor B did not know what to say, 
and appealed to me. I answered, “ Take no notice of him.” Soon after, 
the down-easter dropped his pocket-handkerchief. B had been 
educated in France, and without. thinking, from an impulse of civility, 
unluckily picked it up, and presented it to the Yankee, whose answer 
was, “ Wall, now, I guess you do take me for a woman, don’t you?” 

After dinner, the governor proposed the health of the “Queen of 
England.” So far, so good. He then proposed that of the “ President of 
the United States,” which sounded all fair; but unfortunately the 
Canadians present, whose hearths had been invaded, and whose brothers 
and friends had been murdered, if not by any of those at table, at least at 
their instigation, turned rusty, and a scene of much confusion ensued. 

One man near me was pulled back into his chair by his wife—who 
tugged at his coat tails, until she got him down—he all the time during 
the operation vociferating loudly, “he would be d—d if he drank such a 
toast.” 

_ After dinner, the governor and his suite passed over to the other side 
in full uniform, feathers flying and swords glittering, whilst a numerous 
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train followed; much to the amusement of the Yankees, men and boys, 
who came down in crowds, and got up into the trees to see “ Durham.’ 
We had a ppc acaceersne ae fortunately most of <9 
soon disappeared, as were no i uisition. Some tried to 
swim across the river, sad perished ladauaiieaala their bodies being 
found below the Falls. One or two reached the other side, where we 
heard of them—received and féted. 
to desertion.—A soldier at Gibraltar took it into his head to 
commit that crime, Ce ig a ther dae ne 
in those wae b Spanish outposts; no sooner, however, 
Continents scapdanteg then: oumbeaabaiahanunlenen-tenkihinn 
—he repented his rash step, and determined to retrace it—and, as it ge- 
nerally so happens, that a determined man is sure to succeed in any un- 
ing—so ingenuity at once came to his assistance. He would per- 
suade the “tt > apes on guard to show him how they performed 
their “ manual and platoon exercise,” having first bribed them to do so by 
volunteering to go ive his own ; the ruse succeeded adimirably, and 
no sooner did they come to “ram down cartridge,” and that he heard 
that peculiar ring of the ramrods at the bottom of their barrels, which 
told bien they were not ary. Oy than he at once “ bolted,” and long 
before they could go through the of biting, priming, shaking out, 
and ramming a cartridge down, to say nothing of the cocking of the piece 
and that of the eye of the marksman, he had regained his own lines. 
N.B.—In consequence he was not brought to a court-martial. 
The colonel who commanded on the frontier discovered that there were 
“ crimps” on the other side. They were well dressed and disguised, and 
came over to r with the men. The day after Lord Durham’s 
review, a number of visiters came over from the y 4 shore ; amongst 
them one of these crimps, who, unfortunately for himself, pitched on 
the colonel’s orderly, a peninsula veteran, who allowed him to go on, 
and afterwards pointed him out to his colonel, as he was turning in to 
the great table-d’héte at which we all dined, together with the visiters 
who daily came to see the lions. After dinner, the colonel got up—he 
was a magnificent fellow, a noble figure, the hero of a hundred fights. 
He began with a little soft sawder; the Yankees were all attention: 
“ He regretted that there should be a set of persons on the other side, 
who tried to induce his men to desert their colours, and forfeit their 
honour and allegiance to the Queen of England. There is,” here he 
beckoned to his orderly to step forward (on which a man, covered with 
rings and chains, was observed to become deadly pale) ‘such a man here 
po who, by his quemhem ought to be above such a rascally action.” 
n a “Yes, sir, that’s he,” from the orderly, the colonel, with Her- 
ean strength, took hold of the fellow by the collar, and lifting him 
completely off his seat, gave him a kick in that where the smallest 
cle of honour, be there any, is supposed to be seated, and handed 
im over to a file of the guard, to see safe to the other side of the 
water. 
The curiosity of the various visiters to the camp was beyond be- 
lief ; parti y that of the fair sex; more particularly were they 
excited and astonished at the sight of our kits, from which we had 
been separated for many months ; and which, having now just arrived, 
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were all spread out for the benefit of the broiling sun, before each officer’s 
tent. The heterogeneous mixtures of scarlet hunting coats, top boots, ms 
breeches, &c., to say nothing of sundry dozens of shirts, was 
unaccountable hae ene or three of articles 
constitute an enormous They pulled every thing about in the 
most absurd manner, coming into our tents, aud asking questions ri 
and left, until they obtamed the desired information. One young A 
more bold than the rest, asked point blank to see all my worldly posses- 
sions. Her request was so frankly and so prettily made, it“alone would 
have been sufficiently irresistible, even had it not been backed by a re- 
markably handsome face and graceful form. She was a perfect child of 
nature; she said, without any conventional forms, every thing that came 
uppermost ; ‘She hoped I would show her round the Falls ;” I did so. 
Before ing she gave me her hand, saying, “I am’ much obliged,” 
then added, ‘‘ You'll not object, will you, to lend me a knife?” This 
seemed rather awkward, but I immediately complied. She then proceeded 
to cut out a heart on the bark of a tree, and within it she carved 
her name, ‘‘Anne.” ‘Now you'll put yours underneath, wont you ? 
And then I guess I'll wish you good morning, and if ever you pass 
by Albany, come and see my old ones, I live on Mount Olympus, near 
roy.” 

The next episode in our camp life was the condemnation of a notorious 
rebel to receive the last penalty of the law, and we were ordered to send 
a detachment to Niagara on duty ; numbers of women attended, dressed 
in their Sunday’s best. It is an old and a true remark that women inva- 
riably flock to an execution ; and in this case many had come from long 
distances, and were certainly in the proportion of ten toone man. Jack 
Ketch did his duty well, and the unfortunate wretch was launched into 
eternity with becoming brevity. The sympathising newspapers at Lew- 
iston appeared the following day in mourning, considering him a mart 
to the patriot cause. And one man was overheard to say that, “If he 
was President of the United States, before he'd suffer a free and en- 
lightened American citizen to be butchered in that cold-blooded man- 
ner, he’d go to the World’s End, and jump into Never!” 

The last execution I had witnessed was in the year 1830, when the 
inebriety of the man who acted as hangsman caused him to bungle 
frightfully. It was a case which occasioned great excitement at the 
time. Benito Soto, a notorious pirate chief, captain of a brig of war, 
called “Tl Defensor Pedro,” (which he and his companions had captured 
in Corunna), his brig having been driven on shore in a gale of wind off 
Cadiz. Those of his crew who escaped drowning were taken, tried, and 
hung by the Spaniards, with the exception of Soto himself, who contrived 
to make his escape, shaved off his beard and moustaches, and concealed 
himself in an obscure lodging at Gibraltar, where he was discovered by 
the police and thrown into prison. It was supposed that with his vessel 
he had captured upwards of thirty ships of different nations. 

Appearances were against him, still it was doubtful whether there was 
sufficient evidence for a conviction. It was, however, strongly suspected 
that he was the man who commanded the piratical attempt to scuttle the 
“‘ Morning Star,” a homeward-bound vous, with invalid troops and their 
wives on board. After having committed every atrocity on the women, 
the piratical crew gagged the men, bored augur-holes in the ship’s bot- 
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called for a cigar, and walked quietly out of the court. At sunrise, a 
gallows was erected over a cart at low-water mark, outside the land-port 
guard. The troops stood under arms; a ladder with three was 

ee ie eee mPa rc i hind 
im) with the coolest composure, and having made his confession to a 
priest, the hangman adjusted a cord round his neck which proved too 
short—in a word, he was drunk as I before said. Benito muttered be- 
tween his teeth, stretched out his neck, arranged himself the position of 
the knot, and swung himself off. : 


Cuap. XIV. 


UPPER CANADA-—LAKES ERIE—HURON—MICHIGAN. 


“The Captain shook his head, but purchased the skin for a couple of buttons— 
superfluous trinkets ! as the worthy lord of the hovel had neither coat nor breeches 
on which to place them.”—Captain Bonneville. 

American Sportsmen—An Excursion planned—Cutting out of the Carokne— 

_Landlord and his Friends — Woodcocks —Lake Huron—Mackinau-In- 

dians—Manitou going to H—l—Prairies—Pinnated Grouse—Ague— 

Mammoth Licks. 

Our woodcock-shooting near the Falls, I met an American, who was 
the only one I had ever fallen in with that was able to give information 
about sbooting. In general, they never think it worth while to throw 
away powder and shot upon game; Jonathan will, however, take 
a raking shot at a whole bevy of quail should they be sitting on a rail, 
or fire into a mass of passenger-pigeons, but they never shoot flying, 
and as Lord Byron has it— 

Who shoot not flying, rarely touch a gun. 

This difficulty of gaining information with regard to the haunts of 
game, &c., is most annoying to a new-comer, and be he ever so good a 
sportsman, with the most accurate knowledge of the haunts of game in 
his own country, yet as the majority of the game in America are birds of 
passage, and therefore only to be found in particular seasons and 
it frequently happens that he does not discover their retreats until he is 
obliged to leave the country. 

In the hope of being useful to some who may feel the want of a guide 
as I did, I mention the following iculars. Quail follow cultivation, 
as do all the gallinaceous tribe, and they are to be found wherever that 
has extended ; the woodcock, at parti seasons, is also to be found in 
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cultivated spots, but, as they only remain for a short time on their pas- 
sage, in the spring and autumn, unless known exactly where to 
for them, it is a great loss of time, and entails hard fag. Having al 
in New Brunswick found. them in the alder. and swamps on 
outskirts of the woods, I had not thought of looking for them elsewhere 
in Canada ; but my sporting friend told me they were to be found in great 
numbers at this season (the end of August and inning of A 
in the Indian corn, which affords them shelter from the mid-day sun, an 
in which, when planted in low land, they find at once thic 
room underneath for boring, which makes it particularly suited to them. 
He further told me, that in the neighbourhood of it, on the St. 
Clair river, which connects Lakes Huron and Erie, he had had excellen 
shooting the prairie hens, or pinnated grouse, and that he was ‘ 
if I would go as far as Chicago, a town situated on the south-west shore 
of Lake Michigan, on the border of those great prairies extending from 
the lake across to the Mississippi, the sport would well repay the trouble. 
I mentioned what I had heard to my companion of many Siecle excur- 
sions, who, delighted with the thoughts of it, agreed at once to make the 
experiment, and we soon settled to obtain.a month's leave and give the 
prairie a trial : the distance was some three thousand miles there and back, 
nothing in this “go-a-head” country. 

Accordingly, we embarked at Chippeway, in a small steamer, the Red 
Jacket, to ascend the Niagara river, to Buffaloe, in which course we passed 
Schlosser, the scene of the cutting out of the ‘ Caroline.” 

It is curious how the public were gulled by prints of the ‘Caroline ’”’ 
going over the Falls in a mass of flames; every one who has seen these 
stupendous rapids, into which the great body of water rushing from Lake 
Erie is broke up, and which alone, did the Falls not exist, would be one 
of the grandest sights in the world, must be aware that nothing, let it be 
ever so strongly built, could resist the impetuosity of this foaming flood. 
After the war, a huge gun-brig was launched in the stream, to see the 
effect of its going over ; 1t was dashed into a thousand pieces the moment 
it entered these rapids, and never was seen to go over at all: a piece or 
two of timber picked up in the whirlpool some three miles below the Fall 
was the only vestige ever found of her. So it was with the “Caroline.” 
She was moored with iron chains to the jetty at Schlisser: the 
under the command of Captain Drew rowed across, on a dark night, in 
boats, just above where the rapids commence. A most daring attempt, 
inasmuch as the least deviation in their course would have involved them 
in the stream. They arrived safe at Schlisser. The patriots (self-styled) 
who were on the wharf took alarm and opened a fire upon them, in the 
teeth of which they cut the iron moorings, and wie 8 to tow her across 
to their own side, but, their strength failing them, she was set fire to and 
let go. They got back in safety; and the “Caroline,” burnt to the water’s 
edge, was completely finished in the rapids. No one was on board, —— 
this was not geasvally believed in England. I was told these particulars by 
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Captain Usher, a fine fellow, who acted a conspicuous part in the affair. 
Such a spirit of revenge did these patriots harbour against him, that one 
night two ruffians knocked at the door of his house, and as he came out 
with a light, they shot him dead through a pane of glass at the side of it. 
We next Navy Island, which Van Ransallah made his head- 
quarters, and managed to keep up an annoying fire for some days, upon 
May.—vou. LXXVII. NO. CCCY. E 











mo ee te ae of provisions, champagne, gin, and brandy, with all 
which we could well have dispensed ; but as it was civilly intended, we 
were obliged to put up with it, determining to shake them off on the first 
rtunity. 
eo Sl the St. Clair for a considerable distance, to a 
large island which they said was famous for woodcocks, and supplied the 
Detroit market. We, however, beat the whole of the i without 
finding birds. The Hunters, who had started as if bent on no end 
of execution, with lighted cigars, their guns at full cock, and all their 
curs yelping and barking in a manner to disturb all the game from 
Detroit to utleliin,coen gave in, and we found them on our return busy 
with the luncheon and pretty well on, as they called it, otherwise intoxi- 
cated. They let out, under this influence, that had been in the 
expedition to Point Pelu, where Captain Brown, of the 32nd, so gal- 
lantly routed ‘the rebels, although greatly superior in numbers and 
protected by great hummocks of ice. Our friends seemed, indeed, bad 
enough for any thing, they were a vile set; however, there was no backing 
out, and all we could do was to get them to land us on the right bank of 
the river, near some large clearings. Here they took to the brand 
again, and we to beating Indian corn, where we immediately found wood- 
cocks. The evening was by this time closing in, but between those found 
in the maize and in some patches of cover we killed a great number. We 
lay down on a hard floor in a shanty, and after picking out the softest 
plank, slept soundly until daybreak, when we went off again in search of 
woodcocks, and found them, as on the preceding evening, in the maize, which, 
as it had not arrived at its full growth, and was about breast high ; we walked 
through it, flushing great numbers. Three or four were constantly on the 
wing at the same time, enabling us to kill right and left repeatedly. Quail 
were also very numerous. Having shot away all our ammunition, and 
that of our inebriated friends, who had not stirred from the shanty, we 
returned to them: they had never seen so many birds killed before, and 
having finished all the brandy were quite willing to return to Detroit. 
After excellent cock and snipe shooting in the vicinity of Windsor, and 
in Canada, on the opposite side of the river, we took berths for Chicago. 
Some of the best boats will perform the passage thence in three days, but 
we got into one which had seen her best days, and was very slow. After 
a few hours’ steaming up the St. Clair, we entered the lake of that name. 
The navigation of this lake is extremely ticklish, being so very shallow. 
Thousands of acres of bullrushes collect the mud;-and the bottom of the 
lake grows upwards in an extraordinary manner. The only channel was 
so serpentine and shallow that the steamer could only go at half speed 
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for the of the day: the paddle-wheels stirred up the mud, 
rapid from the upper end of St. Clair to Lake Huron, and evening coming 
on, she was moored to a tree and made snug for the night. 

In the ing, just before entering Lake Huron, we passed Fort Gra- 

and its li pa ame ste = og ny Secmngecl 4 
low and uninteresting, a sort melancholy over it, 
very different from the gay, lively, sea-green Erie. We wed the 
western coast for two days, ing once for five hours in a bay, a 
natural the only one in thi line of shore. We put back to 
it in a of wind, after having left it for some hours on our course to- 
wards Machinaw, as the old tub of a steamer not being sea-worthy they 
dared not trust her in a gale of wind. 

The tediousness of the voyage was much relieved by our good fortune 
in making the acquaintance of a Count B., a very agreeable man, on a 
botanical expedition, with a view of publishing. (Some numbers of his 
book, which he showed me on a later visit to New York, were extremely 
well got up.) Having nothing better to do, we set to work, under hig 
direction, to collect plants wherever we landed; a habit which we after- 
wards continued on the prairies. 

Next evening we reached the beautiful island of Machinaw. An 
American fort half-way up its rocky side is a conspicuous feature in this 
island. I was delighted after returning home with Miss Martineau’s 
mention of this island—* It is known to me as the tenderest little piece 
of beauty I have yet seen on God’s earth.” 

By particular good luck we found collected here four tribes of wild 
Indians, assembled to receive the presents annually distributed by the 
United States government. They consisted of the Ottawas, Chippewas, 
Seminoles, and Maiomes. The whole of the beach was cov with 
their wigwams, and the bay (it being night when we arrived) was bril- 

iantly illuminated with their bireh-bark torches ; the effect was extremely 

As we remained on the island that night and the part of the next 
day, we had time to see them well. “The United States agents had 
either given them brandy and other spirits, or the traders in furs had 
done so, for the majority were quite drunk : poor wretches! It was with 
a mingled feeling of disgust and pity that we saw several very finely- 
fo men, sitting round a large can, holding at least as much raw spirits 
as a stable bucket would contain, and drinking till all reason deserted 
them; when, no doubt, their peltry, the hard-earned produce of the winter’s 
trapping, was obtained from them either for the very tub of spirits we 
saw them engaged with, or, at. any rate, for a very inferior value. The 
agents of the American government deal most unfairly by the poor 
Indians, who, by degrees, they are driving beyond the Mississippi, and 
will, without doubt, eventually exterminate. Not so the British govern- 
ment, who do all they can to atone to the remnant left, for the loss of 
their own legitimate soil ; and had the events of the rebellion in Canada 
involved the two countries infwar, the whole of the Indians, to a man, 
would have fought for England ; runners from the different tribes car- 
ried the wampum (a large string of beads, to which one is added by each 
tribe, of a red colour, if a declaration of war be intended), It is said to 
be so large, that it requires two Indians to carry it. 
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rewes Ta a chief of the Maimes, who was 
worse rum, sold me her garters ; a beautiful ir, em- 





fusion of scarlet of the tani it. 
Three long ones projected right and left towards the front, from which 
depended other blue ones, tipped with scarlet. Her toilet was completed 
by some forty or fifty silver bells in her ears, which tinkled at every ste 
which she took. Her chemise was made of deer-skin, embroid wit 
porcupines’ quills, and dyed mooses’ hair, fastened by a series of silver 
lates, circular, and diminishing in size from the top. She also wore 
armlets of silver; and the garters were pm below the knee, as 
ornaments merely, for no garment reached her, while a blanket, 
thrown over her shoulders, completed her costume. 

The men wore blankets of ail hues, part of the presents received at 
different times. They were also tattooed in all ways. Some were per- 
fectly naked, with large tufts of feathers in their heads ; others, had the 
skin of a fox.or badger made into a cap, and the tail left hanging down 
behind. Outside most of the wigwams were tame bears, and the small 
Indian dog, the most faithful of all the race. The best watch-dog was 
left in charge of such huts as the owners had deserted. After a minute 
inspection of their spears, bows and arrows, canoes, and dresses, all most 
interesting to any one curious in the habits of these most extraordinary 
people, and in the distinctions of their different tribes, we examined 
a sort of museum collected by some of the fur-traders, containing specimens 
of their arms, spears, and weapons ; articles also of bark, embroidered 
by the squaws. These latter, however, are much inferior to those made 
by the Micmack and Mellicite tribes of New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia. 

The island of Machinaw is important, as it commands Lakes Huron and 
Michigan, with the outlet of Lake Superior. The American government 
have, therefore, built a strong fort upon it, overlooking, as I said before, 
its bay or harbour. The clearness of the water here is very striking, 
stones may be distinctly seen on the bottom at the depth of forty feet. 
In all these great lakes, the delicious white fish are taken, equal in flavodr 
to any salmon; when first taken out of the water, they shine and 
gilisten like silver, and average from twenty to thirty pounds. 

After leaving Machinaw, a tremendous gale came on at night. There 
was no harbour within reach, and I was awakened by the captain rushing 
into the cabin, calling out, “ Look out for yourselves, for we are all going to 
heli!” The first impulse naturally was to rush upon deck; a feditkveirwes 
running, and the steamer, which had become unmanageable, was drifting 
to leeward at a most unpleasant pace. The night was pitch-dark; it was 
blowing a hurricane, and the boat rolled in an awful manner. Fortu- 
nately, at daybreak the gale moderated, and we were enabled to put her 
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before the wind ; just in time, for had she continued to drift for another — 

must have struck on one of the Manitou Islands. Most assur- 
edly, had an Indian been on board, he would have attributed the favour- 
able change in the weather to the “Manitou,” or Great Spirit, these 
islands beg by them, held sacred, and supposed to be the abode of 


say 
Sa sow fell’odand salen. In the course of the day we passed a remarkable 
landmark on the Illinois coast called the “sleeping bear,” a mountain re- 


sembling exactly the shape of that animal, whose coat is admirably 


represented by a stunted growth of fir, and which, situated above a lofty 


spite of the captain’s prediction, who, ever since the storm, had been con- 
soling himself with an unlimited allowance of gin-sling, we reached 
Chicago in safety. 

The town of Chicago is situated upon the easternt shore of Lake 
Michigan, upon the skirts of those great prairies extending to the Mis- 
sissippi, and conneoted by the great fresh water seas of the north, with 
all the different trading ports on them. It is built on level ground, 
but sufficiently elevated above the highest floods to prevent overflow. 
The’ great stream of emigration has set that way, the natural meadows 
presenting all the advantages of the most favoured parts of the valley of 
the Mississippi. 

We arrived at Chicago, which eclipses Buffaloe in the same degree as 
the Yankee places Buffaloe with regard to London, for in 1832, accordi 
to our guide-book, it contained five small stores and 250 inhabitants, an 
in the year 1837, the population numbered 8000, with 120 stores, besides 
a number of groceries; further, it supported fifty la ers, and, thanks 
to the intermittent fever and ague, upwards of thirty ta og 

But it cannot be said that nature has left them unprovided with re- 
medies for other complaints, for, not to mention smaller manufactories, 
at Edwardsville alone, there was annually from thirty to forty thousand 

ons of castor oil manufactured from the palma christi, which plant is 
indigenous to the soil of Illinois. 


Cuap. XV. 
UPPER CANADA. 


“ All this and much more have I seen since my departure from England; but I 
doubt if any transmarine spectacle gave me half so much pleasure as did the sight 
of the jolly, red, weather-beaten face of the first bumboat woman who came along- 


side our gallant frigate at Spithead !’ 
Monpy’s India. 


Start from Chicago—Prairie Hens—Prairies— Ague—Rattle-snakes— Return 
to the Falls—Shooting—Sleighing—Racoons—Squirrels— Bald Eagle—Last 
Sight of Niagara. 


At Chicago we hired a pair of horses and a waggon, and started for 
the prairies, which are ee at once on il ey town. At the 
public-house or shanty where we put up for the night, after a drive of 
eight or ten miles, we found all the inmates in bed, covered up with 
blankets and every thing which could impart warmth heaped over them. 
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§2 Echoes from the Backwoods. 


The driver informed us that this was the bad day of their fever, but 
that the fit would soon be over, and that then they would set about our 
accommodation for the night. We did not particularly like stopping in 
a house where every soul was under the influence of intermittent fever, but 
our “Jehu” comforted us with the assurance that more or less of it prevailed 
in every house on the prairies at this season of the year, so we took out 
our dogs and guns, wall on crossing through a patch of peas in the garden 
at the back of the house, one of the dogs came to a point. It proved to 
be a pack of prairie hens ;* we shot eight brace in the garden ; mag- 
nificent birds they were, as large as our black game, a bright band of 
orange citron colour encircles the eye. They are very game upon the 
wing, and in the general colour of their plumage, resemble much the 
gray hen, with the exception of having a bag of orange-coloured skin on 
either side of the neck, over which hang long straight feathers. In the 
drumming season, like the birch partridge, they inflate these bags to a 

at size, at which time the feathers stand out at right angles. Wilson 
calls them the “ Pinnated grouse.” We found also woodcock and quail in 
the long grass, and numbers of the beautiful wood-duck and blue-winged 
teal in all the pools and rivers near, so that by the time they had re- 
covered at the inn we had had a capital day’s sport, and a brace of grouse 
were soon got ready for supper. Like all the grouse tribe they have dark 
and light-coloured meat, but are rather dry, and not to be compared in 
flavour to the red game. Next day we continued our course over the 
prairies, steering, as it were, now for a clump of trees, now for some rise 
on the horizon—across the rolling prairies without road or track—through 
the most luxuriant grassy herbage as deep as the wheels of the waggon, 
stopping occasionally by the way to shoot grouse, ducks, or quail.—Our 
eventual object being to reach the Fox River, along the line of which, 
in consequence of the cultivation, we heard that the prairie hens 
abounded ; and by night we arrived, and put up at one among a 
few huts on the banks of the river. The heat was overpowering, and 
during three days that we stayed there we could only shoot in the morn- 
ings and evenings. The country was much dried up, but we found game 
in great quantities round the house, so that we had as much shooting as 
we could manage both of grouse and quail. But before reaching Fox 
River I discovered that I was in for the ague, or rather that it was well 
into me. I swallowed quantities of quinine, by virtue of which I was 
generally enabled to shoot after the attack went off in the evening, and 
always on the intermediate days. We next moved our quarters some eight 
miles down the river, and put up at a log-hut. Here an old woman gave 
me adecoction of a plant she called thorough-wort, which, I think, is a 
species of eupatorium, the leaves of which grew opposite each other. 
Though it alleviated the fits, my recollection of it is that the remedy was 
almost as bad as the disease, it having been by far the most bitter and 
nauseous beverage I ever imbibed. In one week nearly we had finished 
all our ammunition, and began to think of returning. Just before our 
departure we saw in the neighbourhood one of those curious salt licks, to 
which for ages countless heads of buffalo, deer, elks, and other animals 
appear to have annually resorted. Bones are found to a great depth 





* “Tetrao Cupido.” So called from two tufts of pointed feathers on either side 
of the neck resembling the wings of a little cupid. 
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deposited under the soil, layer upon layer, and amongst them bones of the 
mammoth and mastodon, and geologists say that the vast masses found 
here are to be accounted for by the herds which had come down to the 
licks, being pursued by wolves and panthers, and, panic-stricken, tramp- 
ling each other to death. These places bear the name of the “ Mam- 
moth licks.” It is utterly impossible to keep animals from salt licks; 
and farmers who have enclosed fields near, having their hedges re- 
peatedly broken, at length usually compromise the matter by making 
a road to them. Wild turkeys are to be found on these prairies, 
but the chance of getting at them  erere so uncertain, that we 
returned to Chicago without making the attempt. Rattle-snakes are 
very numerous ; and it is a curious fact that the Almighty has provided 
the “ antidote” for their poison, in the rattle-snake plantain—an orchis- 
looking plant, the leaves of which taper up to a sharp point: the Indians chew 
it to a pulp, and bind it over the wound. This, they say, is the onl 
remedy that will extract the venom. The snakes gain a rattle with 
every year of their age: when about to make a spring, they erect them. 
I killed one rié& the Falls, on the snow, with an axe ; it had fourteen 
rattles, and was as thick as a man’s arm; he had been caught by the 
frost before he had provided his winter habitation. They would increase 
to a fearful extent, were it not for the fires on the prairies, by which 
great numbers are destroyed. : 
We made a prosperous voyage back to Detroit, and crossed over to 
Sandwich side of the river, where we had capital woodcock and snipe- 
shooting. From thence we rowed down to Fort Maldon (garrisoned by 
one of our regiments). Along the Lake Erie shore, we met with plenty 
of quail. As we were informed ‘that wild turkeys were in plenty in the 
neighbourhood, we determined, ere leaving the country, to have a shy 
at them. The manner of shooting them being the same as that pursued 
by our sportsmen, when waiting for the water-fowl tribe at a spring’ at 
night-fall, the party took up their stations in the vicinity of a patch of 
buck-wheat, which is the favourite food of these birds, the princes of 
the gallenaceous tribe, whose acute sense of hearing is so strong, that as 
a matter of precaution we placed our guns on full cock; for so shy are 
they, that a click of a London-made lock would be sufficient to give the 
alarm and disperse any number of them—who, in all probability, would 
not return to the same locale for many nights. We had not long been 
in our places before the noise of “ the gobbler” (so-called in the language of 
the Upper Province) was heard, and continued at intervals; this natural] 
put all on the gui vive, and prepared for action ; suddenly I observed 
one of the party, whose station was opposite to mine, advance slowly 
and cautiously along the zig-zag fence which served as a protection for 
the crop of buck-wheat from the promiscuous intruders in the forest. 
The twilight was fast fading away, and it was with difficulty that I could 
follow the movements of my friend. After some twenty minutes or 80, 
in which time he had managed to progress as many yards, he abruptly 
stopped, and raising his gun to his shoulder took deliberate aim, when, 
Just as I expected to hear the report of his fowling-piece, I was startled 
by the sudden exclamation of a tremendous oath, followed by a volley of 
curses and maledictions ; but as “ murder will out,” to make a long sto 
short, instead of the expected gobblers, our wretched sable guide 
appeared, who, having stationed himself in the immediate neighbourhood 
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of the clearances, for the purpose 
faithful imitation of their aforesaid ‘“ gobble,” within range of our 
weapons, was near falling a victim to the enthusiastic zeal of my friend ; 
this unfortunate nigger now stood, alternately trembling and : emma X 
between the uncertainty of life and death, and within ten yards of the m 

of a double gun, loaded with swan-shot. After trying in every — 
way to get shots at wild turkeys, we ended by giving it up in dis 
which was not a little increased by hearing that, soon after we departed, 
our guide, the negro, had killed five in the very same patches of maize. 

We left our hospitable friends of the 34th, to the pursuit of the turkeys, 
and to the building up of the fort: the only occupation to be found in 
this the most westerly of our garrisons. 

On returning to the Falls, we found the men and officers stowed away 
in two of the great hotels, and in sundry shantys and sheds in Drum- 
mondville ; and the company to which I belonged put up in a | 
building in Lundy’s Lane—classic ground, on which the battle was fought, 
in 1812, 

During the winter, the skating on the Chippewa-creek was excellent, 
and added not a little to our amusement. Large parties contested games 
of hockey on the ice ; some thirty or forty being ranged on each side. A 
ludicrous scene, too, was afforded by the instruction of a black corps in 
skating : from the peculiar formation of a negro’s foot, and the length 
of his heel, they were constantly falling forwards; it was impossible to 
——- on their skates, and down they came by whole sections. They 
might have done admirably on snow-shoes, but it was lamentable to wit- 
ness the dreadful ‘‘ headers” they suffered from off the skates. 

A tandem sleigh-club, of some twenty or thirty sleighs, met alternately 
twice in each week at Nia town, or the ‘‘City of the Falls.” A 
luncheon, and a ball in the evening, concluded the gaieties of the day. 

The woods in the immediate neighbourhood of the Chippewa-creek, 
and in the whole district from thence to Dumville on the Grand River, as 
well as Navy Island, are full of deer, and whenever a relaxation of duty 

rmitted, | proceeded to hunt them; the deer will proceed a surprisin 
wore in search of salt springs, and even a piece of rock-salt, plac 
in the bush, was sufficient to attract these animals: by watching near it, 
I got many a shot in the moonlight. They also come to browse on any 
newly-felled tree; all vegetation being at that time covered with the 
snow. 

The woods are full of racoons, which, like the bear, take up their abode 
for the winter in some hollow tree. The former select the finest 
and most healthy-looking oaks, which the crafty woodsman alone would 
gues, from sundry heaps of dust accumulated at the bottom (the work of 

e woodpecker), to have incipient decay of the trunk, or at least that it had 

n in some of the forks. The racoons select these trees as the rough- 
ness of the bark prevents the scratches of their nails being traced. The 
weather, however, affects the racoon, and a sudden thaw obliges him to 
descend for food, when his tracks at the bottom of the tree tell a tale, which 
no ingenuity on his part can efface, although I have been told that they 
try to effect it by brushing the snow over them with their tails, before they 
again ascend. Although the hunter cannot entirely depend on these signs, 
it is astonishing with what sang froid they will proceed to cut down the 
largest trees on the chance of finding the racoons. Each tree contains gene- 


of attracting the turkeys, by a most. 
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rally three or four, and they will frequently sleep undisturbed during the 


. operations of felling, until the tree comes to the ground with a crash, which 


splits it to ribbons. The racoons, though so unceremoniously roused from 
a torpid state, are instantly all alive, and rush up the nearest saplins, where 
they become a mark for the rifle; an expert marksman never hits either 
the racoon or black squirrel anywhere but in theeye. This is not merely 
to show his skill as a shot, but is invariably practised for the sake of not 
injuring the skin. Some superior riflemen will brag that they can hit 
the bark in a particular way, so close to the squirrel, as to stun him, when 
he falls off the tree, and before he has recovered from the effect of the blow 
they pick him up. | 

Nowhere in the United States is the manufacture of the rifle attended 
to with greater care than in Buffaloe. The barrel being very thick, and 
the bore (fifty to sixty to the pound) being proportionably small, the 
weight of metal prevents the slightest recoil, and the ball flies to its point 
blank rangéf*about one hundred yards is the outside, but they can only 
be depended upon for sixty. 

Germans are chiefly employed in the manufacture of the rifle. I paid but 
61. for an excellent one. It would hit a dollar to a certainty at sixty yards, 

The squirrels of many kinds abounded about Niagara woods. The 
flying squirrel, the large gray squirrel,* the masked squirrel, and the black 
without end. The gray are the most beautiful of all the species. Some 
writers affirm that the black make regular migrations on the approach of 
severe weather, that they cross rivers on branches, waiting for a fair wind 
to embark, spreading their tails in the manner of a sail, and that thus the 
are wafted to the other side. Certain it is that they swim well, and will 
beat a dog in the water. Besides the pursuit of these animals, the track 
of a wild turkey would occasionally put the hunter on the gui vive, but 
they only usually led him into a swamp, which baffled all further pursuit. 

housands of long-tailed ducks} pass at sundown from Lake Ontano, 
which never freezes, up the line of the Niagara River. We used to turn 
out in numbers to wait for them. On acold, clear night they might be 
heard making a tremendous noise, until division after division passed over 
our heads, and volley after volley brought them down in crowds. Many 
came out for the express purpose of firing a random shot, and rushing in 
to pick up the spoil. However, like all other ducks, they soon became 
very wary, and could only be killed on the pass, when a strong wind 
against them kept them low; nothing, however, confounds the water-fowl 
tribe like a thick fog; it is then that they become an easy prey to the 
fowler. The long-tailed duck is but indifferent eating, their flesh is fish 
and strong. They were a little improved by bleeding, for which, iadoed, 
all wild fowl are the better. Widgeons in large flocks, passed beyond 
Lake Erie every evening, as that lake was frozen over, but I never knew 
to what river; at daybreak they returned to Ontario, where they remained 
during the day. 

The falls of Niagara are the great resort of the bald eagle,§ and the 
osprey,|| or fish-hawk. The former is the national emblem, and the 
noblest of the tribe found in North America. They afford excellent sport 
to the rifleman, and the scalp of a bald eagle takes rank far above the 
head and antlers of the finest stag. They breed in the old trees overhang- 


ee) 





* Sciuous carolinensis. + Sciuous tiatus. t Heralda glacialis. 
§ Aquila Ceucocephalus, || Acquila Haliata. 
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ing the Falls, and are often to beseen sailing majestically above them. I 
join Wilson’s graphical and eloquent account of this prince of q 
“ This distinguished bird, as he is the most beautiful of his tribe in thi 
part of the world, and the adopted emblem of our country, is entitled to 
icular notice. The celebrated cataract of Niagara is a noted place of 
resort for the bald eagle, as well on account of the fish procured there as 
for the numerous carcases of squirrels, deer, bears, and various other 
animals, that in their attempt to cross the river above the falls have been 
dragged into the current and precipitated down that tremendous gulf, 
where, among the rocks that bound the rapids below, they furnish a rich 
repast for the vulture, the ravens and the bald eagle, the subject of the 
present account. Formed by nature for braving the severest cold, feeding 
equally on the produce of the sea and of the land, possessing powers of 
flight capable of outstripping even the tempests themselves, unawed by any 
thing but man, and from the etherial heights to which it soars, looking 
abroad at one glance on an immeasurable extent of forests, fields, lakes, and 
ocean, deep below him, he appears indifferent to the little localities of 
change of seasons, as in a few minutes he can pass from summer to winter, 
from the higher to the lower regions of the atmosphere, the abode of eternal 
cold, and from thence descend at will to the torrid or the arctic regions of 
the earth. He is, therefore, found at all seasons in the countries he in- 
habits, but prefers such places as have been mentioned above, from the 
great partiality he has for fish. In procuring these, he displays in a very 
singular manner the genius and energy of his character, which is fierce, 
daring, contemplative, and tyrannical. Attributes not exerted but on par- 
ticular occasions, but when put forth overpowering all opposition. Ele- 
vated on the high dead limb of some gigantic tree, that commands a wide 
view of the neighbouring shore and ocean, he seems calmly to contemplate 
the motions of the various feathered tribes that pursue their busy avoca- 
tions below; the snow-white gulls slowly winnowing the air, the busy 
tring coursing along the sands, trains of ducks streaming over the sur- 
face, silent and watchful cranes, intent and wading, clamorous crows, and 
all the winged multitudes that subsist by the bounty of this vast liquid 
ine of nature. High over all these feo! one whose action instantly 
arrests his whole attention, by his wide curvature of wings and sudden 
nsion in air he knows him to be the fish-hawk, settling over some 
devoted victim of the deep, his eye kindles at the sight, and balancing 
himself with half-open wings on the branch, he watches the result. Down, 
rapid as an arrow wa heaven, descends the distant object of his attention, 
the roar of its wings reaching the ear as it disappears in the deep, making 
the surges foam around! At this moment the eager looks of the eagle 
are all ardour, and levelling his neck for flight, he sees the fish-hawk once 
more emerge, struggling with his prey, and mounting in the air with 
screams of exultation. This is the signal for our hero, who, launching in 
the air, instantly gives chase, and soon gains on the fish-hawk, each exerts 
his utmost above the other, displaying in these rencontres the most elegant 
and sublime zrial evolutions. The unincumbered eagle rapidly advances, 
and is just on the point of reaching his opponent, when, with a sudden 
scream, probably of despair and honest execration, the latter drops his fish; 
the eagle poising himself for a moment, as if to take a more certain aim, 
descends like a whirlwind, snatches it in his grasp ere it reaches the water, 
and bears his ill-gotten booty silently away to the woods.”’ 
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The appetite of the bald eagle, though habituated to long fastings, is 
of the most voracious, and often the most indelicate kind. Fish, when he 
can obtain them, are preferred to all other fare. Young lambs and pigs 
are dainty morsels, and made free with on all favourable occasions. 
Ducks, geese, gull, and other sea-fowls, are also seized with avidity. 
The most putrid carrion, when nothing better can be had, is acceptable, 
and the collected groups of gormandising vultures, on the approach of 
this dignified personage, instantly disperse, and make way for their mas- 
ter, waiting his departure in sullen silence, and at a respectful distance, 
on the adjacent tree. 


High o’er the wat’ry uproar silent seen, 
Sailing sedate in majesty serene, 
°® Now ’midst the pillar’d spray sublimely lost, 


And now, emerging, down the rapids tos’t, 


Glides the bald eagle, gazing calm and slow, 
O’er all the horrors of the scene below ; 
Intent alone to sate himself with blood, 
From the torn victims of the raging flood. 


But to return from this sublime and poetic description to the affairs of 
every-day life. Skating, sleighing, and hunting, serve to beguile the 
monotony of a Canadian winter, which was fast drawing to its close when 
I received an order to join the depot of my regiment in England, and I 
was going a round of farewells, when, at eleven o’clock at night, the bugles 
of the different cantonments sounded the “Turn out,” and company 
after company were hastening down to Forsyth’s Hotel—a great over- 
grown wooden pile of six stories high—which overlooked the Falls—it 
was on fire, and, being wholly composed of wood, burnt like tinder. The 
doors were torn off their hinges, the furniture thrown out of windows, 
and all the efforts five hundred soldiers could make were tried to save the 
house :—but in vain. 

The effect was magnificent ; there was not a breath of wind, and the 
night was pitchy dark; the glorious Falls roared like thunder, the liquid 
aty lit them up, and they were seen as plainly as in the broad day- 
ight. 

This was my farewell look of the mighty cataract. Early the follow- 
ing morning, I was en route for the Old World, and amongst all the phases 
of Niagara’s grandeur, this is not the one my memory least loves to dwell 
upon. 








A THOUGHT. 
BY EDMUND KENEALY, L.L.B. 


Lire—like a lute, whose strings, some tense, some loose, 
Discourse delicious music—is most sweet 
When in pursuits diversified employ’d— 
Pleasure this hour, and wisdom in the next. 
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LIGHTS AND SHADES 


IN THE LIFE OF A 
GENTLEMAN ON HALF-PAY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “STORIES OF WATERLOO.” 


No. XXIII. 
ee 
AGREEABLE WIND-UP TO AN EXCURSION IN SEARCH OF THE PIC- 
TURESQUE IN CONNAUGHT. 


Poins.—Pray God you have not murdered some of them. 
Falstaff.—Nay, that's past praying for.—SHAKsPEARE. 


Quietiy I bolted the door, and heaped every portable article the 
chamber contained against it, and, when my preparations were completed, 
I requested Miss Harding and her father to retire. The old gentleman 
would have remained, but I assured him that by doing so personal risk 
would be uselessly incurred—his daughter also would require support, and 
there only his services could be valuable. Circumstances abated cere- 
mony ; I placed Mary Harding in ‘the closet, led her father in, and left 
them in present security. 

I had scarcely returned to the outer room, until shuffling feet and whis- 
Leer: Googe were audible without, and presently the latch was lifted 
stealthily, and the door was sli tly shaken. Directly before the entrance 
of the ber, [ had placed ts; and in the darker portion of the 
chamber | took my stand, with the table on which my spare arms lay 
beside me. Again the latch was raised, and a low voice announced to 
his companions that “the door was bolted.” Another voice desired the 
speaker to knock ; the order was obeyed, and a brief parley followed, 
before a bloody fray commenced. | 
' Who's there ?” 1 inquired. 

‘‘ A friend,” was the reply. 

“ That friend must wait where he is till morning.” 

“ Quick—undo the fastenings--I must get in ;" and in the voice that 
made the demand I atime: the well-remembered tones of Durneein. 

‘The young ce ge retired. I amon duty here: and, friend or 


=o may be, no footstep with life this night shall cross the 


“ D—n it!" exclaimed another, ‘‘why do you stand babbling there ? 
Dash in the door !” , 

A crush against it succeeded—the bolt sprang—the door yielded— 
and an opening was made sufficiently large to admit a man’s arm, which 
was unceremoniously thrust in, and, from the peculjar colour of the coat- 
sleeve, told me that Durneein was the foremost scoundrel of the party. 
Already devoted to the infernal gods, the victim seemed to present him- 
self for the sacrifice. I marked the spot upon the door, behind which the 
breast of the bandit was leaning; a steady aim was followed by a loud 
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jon—through the thin deal, which us, the wi i 

oreied lke a belle ant lodged fa’ the vilita's est™—the arse 
isappeared ; the carcase to which it belonged ‘was already clay ; for 

Durneein did not carry life to the floor. 
, Fierce and varied exclamations announced the leader’s fall, and two or 
three shots were returned at random through the door. I was out of the 
line of fire ; the bullets flattened harmlessly against the wall; and I was 
reloading the empty barrel, when suddenly the outer door of Morteeine’s 
hostelrie was beaten open with a — a number of strangers sprang 
into the kitchen, and a loud voice called on the dead ruffian’s gang, to 
instantly throw down their arms and surrender. The order was not 
obeyed, and a short, but sharp, mélée ensued, in which fire-arms were 
discharged, and blows interchanged between the combatants. I impru- 
dently ran forward to the room-door, to take part in the affray, when a 
stray slug passed through the wood- and lodged’ in my shoulder. 
Next moment, the struggle was over—the scoundrels were overpowered 
and made prisoners—and the same voice which had called on the ruffians 
to yield, requested me to give him admittance. As quickly as my dis- 
abled arm cold effect it, I removed the lumber piled against the door, 
and an officer of police entered, who congratulated me on my deli- 
verance. 

.It would be impossible to conjecture what the result might have been, 
had not the providential arrival of an armed body saved us from further 
conflict with ruffians, rendered doubly desperate by drunkenness and the 
death of their captain. The police had not the least intimation that a 
banditti were collected at Morteeine’s house, their errand being only to 
arrest the worthy proprietor, against whom an approver had given such 
extensive information, that it eventuated in the red landlord being trans- 
ported for life. Hence, the opportune arrival of the officers of justice 
was most providential, and a desperate calamity averted by prompt de- 
liverance. 

Excepting the splintered door, flakes torn from the plastered walls by 
the shots fired through the damaged wood-work, the smell of powder, 
and the parade of fire-arms, there was nothing in the apartment to prove 
offensive ; and Mr. Harding and his daughter were at once emancipated 
from the dark hiding-place that had sheltered them in their hour of 
need. 

There is a passive courage of which milder spirits are capable, which 
fiercer souls marvel at, but cannot understand. For my own part, I dis- 
claim the heroic altogether—and am ready to declare, before any justice 
of the peace, that I would rather part with all the property of which 
F was robbed behind the arras, than date a letter from the station- 
house, or even put in a pleasant evening at Donnybrook fair. Homicide 
is no test of bravery ; and of twenty gentlemen, of high and low degree, 
put “ past praying for,” nineteen casualties result from common sense 
rather than from uncommon courage. I had been placed in a position 
when to act and to live were synonyms. I had the means and the position 
a Had I been unhappily nervously constituted, and remained 
noti-resistant, disgrace were certain, and death a probable consequence. 
Homicide was forced upon me. There are—start not, gentle reader— 
circumstances in life, when any hesitation in shedding blood stamps an 
individual with worse than imbecility. When an Irish patriot misses fire 





the ° 
of sorrow is sometimes bravely withstood b ate die the carey a 
sudden jo cosh datal, salto thie samn,.tbe telinen.el thie, debrenenee 
occasi a greater shock than the announcement of previous danger. 
The father, with the assistance of the police-officer, with difficulty 
a chair—but the fair girl uttered a cry of delight, and fainted 
I called aloud for : i i 


Pallid and corpse-like as the beautiful r looked who was resting 
on my bosom, the peaceful similitude of might cause grief but not 
alarm. Mary Hamblyn’s appearance, however, as she hung over Miss 
Harding was very different. She, too, was pale as marble; but the 

i ing eyes, the writhing of her bloodless lips, the 

ery limb—all spake a “perturbed spirit,” and a 
reason all but overthrown by excitement too great to bear. Although 
the frame was sadly sh courage almost ineredible sustained her— 
and wild and fierce as look and a hla my bac Sn 
and collected. She took Miss Harding gently my grasp, reclined 
her on a bench, directed me to bring water from the table-—then, point- 
ing to my bleeding arm, she said, in a low voice— 

“Go; get your wound bound up. I will watch the lady's recovery. 
Tis a ight without. Another look at that loathsome wretch, who 
lies upon the floor, I think would have upset the little reason that now is 
left me. See! her eyes open. Go, sir: when your hurt is attended to, 
the lady will be able to thank you for her deliverance.” 

I left the invalid to her care, and entered the kitchen for the first time 
i As Mary Hamblyn had described it, in truth it was 

his back, and resting in a pool of blood, 
, and his glassy eyes apparently turned 
upwards upon mine, the dead robber-was prs ar} and, as his feet 
touched the threshold of the chamber-door, I was obliged to stride over 
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huge had been heaped with bog-deal, and a red and 
brilliant blaze lighted the large room, and showed every thing distinctly. 
It was a scene that Salvator Rosa might have pamted with effect. 
Another corpse was extended in the corner where the dead man had 
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respectfully made way for me, and I approached the chair on which the 
landlord was seated. 

It is amazing how rapidly the insolence of ruffianism yields, when cala- 
mity overtakes it. The cool assurance of Morteeine’s address —the covert 
impudence he assumed when he used the mockery of deference to a stranger 
—all had departed; and the humiliated tone in which he addressed me 
now, when compared with the assured manner he had an hour ago ex- 
hibited, was sin y striking. His object was to impress upon all 
around, that in the violence recently committed, he was not only a party 
unconeerned, but a person who had o the attempt. While defend- 
ing himself from suspicion, I opportunely came in, and the red landlord in- 
stantly appealed to me as a supporting witness. 

<« Captain,” he said, “isn’t it too bad for a man to be charged with a 
crime of which he’s innicint as little Morteeine there! Pat Durneein”— 
and he apostrophised the corpse of the dead brigand—“ ye had a sudden 
and abloody end. May the Lord rest y’er sowl! act and part, the deed 
was yours by which ye suffered, and it was myself that endeavoured to 
prevent it.” 

For once in his life, according to the Irish phrase, Morteeine Crassaugh 
‘told truth and shamed the devil;” and I, who had overheard him re- 
monstrate against the abduction of the lady, bore testimony to the asser- 
tion of innocence he was endeavouring to establish. A triumphant smile 
crossed the red landlord’s face at the success of this appeal to me, but the 
look of exultation was short-lived. 

** Morteeine,” said a policeman! “It would be well if you could pro- 
duce as good testimony as the captain’s, in old Farmer’s business. Tom 
Reynolds was caught last night, and in a trap of his own setting, too. 
Finding himself deserted by his friend the devil, he determined to play the 
same game, and give his old companions the go-by. He has split from 
first to last; and if a jury will believe him, he'll send two or three you 
know of to the gallows, and half a score across the sea.”’ 

: Before the communication was ended, the smile faded from the face of 
the conscious criminal; and turning his eyes away, he gazed listlessly at 
= — and while my wound wenbahnjiasidnges, a word never po: 

S lips. > 

The bullet Mtge fie through my arm, fortunately without injury to 
the bone. A tight ligature stopped the hemorrhage—a handkerchief 
knotted at the neck, formed a convenient sling—and having repaired 
damages, and requested the police to throw a covering vei tha bodies, 
and remove the blood-marks from the floor, I rejoined my fellow-tra- 
vellers in the inner room. 

I had left Miss Harding in care of the pretty hostess, but during my 
absence their relative positions had changed; and when I returned, the 
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lady was ee gentlest attentions on Mary Hamblyn, whose over- 
pressed energies at last given way, and the woman had resumed the 

. Dissolved in tears, and sobbing as if every inspiration would 
announce a broken heart, still what a happier change her altered mood 
exhibited! Excitement, bordering upon insanity, had given a wild, 
almost a demoniac expression to features decidedly handsome as hers 
were—now sorrow had softened it down, and in my life I never witnessed 
the seductive influence of woman’s tears, until I joined in the exertions 
of the beautiful stranger, to soothe Mary Hamblyn’s grief, and bid her 
to be comforted. 

Another scene, and one in which I was chief actor, followed. .In my 
absence from the room, Mr. Harding and his daughter had been full 
acquainted with the extent of the danger they had so happily waged. 
Both thanked me ardently; but what was the old man’s gratitude, as he 
wrung my hand, and invoked Heaven’s blessing on his preserver, to the 
silent eloquence with which his artless child turned her sweet eyes on 
mine, glanced at my wounded arm, and looked her sympathy a grati- 
tude? It was a passage in a life never to be forgotten. 

“T owe you, sir, more than can be imagined or expressed,” she fal- 
tered, “a debt that—” 

“ Thus is cancelled.” 

Circumstancés annihilate conventional proprieties. I placed my lips to 
those of the blushing girl. Her father smiled and muttered something 
of “a poor reward for a wounded arm;” and Mary coloured to the brows, 
cast her eyes upon the floor, “ but yet she chid not.” 























AH! DO NOT GO! 


BY F. A. B. 


Au! do not go. Hark! how the bitter blast 

Howls o’er the shuddering earth. Ah! do not go. 
Lie in my lap, and I will hold thee fast, 

And breathe soft sighs upon thy pillow’d brow. 


Ah! do not go. From the murk midnight sky 
The chilly rain falls like a funeral veil. 
7 with me, stay with me, belov’d! and I 
ill rain warm kisses on thee till I fail. 


Ah! do not go. Is not this bright warm rest 
Better than dreary walking through the night? 

Lock me in thy dear arms, and on my breast 

Sleep, my belov’d, till rosy break of light. 
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BEAUCHAMP; 


OR, 
THE ERROR. 


BY G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. 


CuaptTer XXIII. 


Ir you fix your eyes upon a distant hill in the month of April, in some 
countries, or May in others, there are a thousand chances to one, unless 
the goddess of the spring be very much out of humour, that you see first a 
golden gleam warm, as the looks of love, and next a deep blue shadow, 
calm and grand as the thoughts of high intellect when passion has passed 
away with youth. Perhaps the case may be reversed ; the shadow come 
first and the gleam succeed just as you happen to time your look; but at 
all events, you will require no one to tell you—you will not even need to 
raise your face to the sky to perceive at once that the cause of this beau- 
tiful variation of hues is the alternate sunshine and cloud of the spring 
heavens. 

Over the mind and over the face of man, however, what clouds, what 
sunshine, what gleams, what shadows, will not come without any eye but 
an all-seeing one being able to trace the causes of the change. Thrice in 
one morning was the whole demeanour of Mr. Beauchamp totally altered. 
He descended to breakfast grave and thoughtful; an hour after he was 
gayer than he had been for years. By the side of Isabella Slingsby he 
remained cheerful ; but before luncheon was over he had plunged again 
into a fit of deep and gloomy thought, and as soon as Ned Hayward, 
having taken some food and wine started up to mount his horse which was 
at the door, Beauchamp rose also, saying, “I want one word with you, 
Hayward, before you go.” 

“ Directly, directly,” answered Ned Hayward. ‘‘ Good bye, Sir John, 
good bye, Miss Slingsby.” 

“ Mind—day after to-morrow at the latest, Ned,” cried the baronet. 

“Upon my honour,”’ replied Hayward. ‘Farewell, Mrs. Clifford, I 
trust I shall find you here on my return.” 

“T fear not, Captain Hayward,” replied the lady, “but you have pro- 
mised, you know, to come over and—” 

“ Nay, dear mamma, I think you will be here,” said Mary Clifford, “TI 
think for once I shall attempt to coax you.” 

Mrs. Clifford seemed somewat surprised at her daughter's eagerness to 
stay; but Sir John exclaimed joyously, ‘‘There’s a good girl—there’s a 
capital girl, Mary ; you are the = little girl in the world; she'll stay, she’ll 
stay. We'll get up aconspiracy against her. There, be off, Ned. No 
long leave-takings. You'll find us all here when you come back, just as 
you left us : me, as solemn and severe as usual, my sister as gay and jovial, 
Isabella as pensorous, and Mary as merry and madcap as ever.” 

Ned Hayward, however, did not fail to bid Miss Clifford adieu before he 
went, and be it remarked, he did it in a somewhat lower tone than usual, 
and added a few words more than he had spoken to the rest. Beauchamp 
accompanied him to the door, and then pausing near the horse, inquired 
May.—vou. LXXVUl. No. cccy. F 
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in a low tone, “Are you quite certain the man with whom you had the 
le this morning is the same who fired the shot last night?” 

“ Perfectly,” answered Ned Hayward, “for I saw his face quite well in 

the sand-pit ; and I never forget a face. I wish to Heaven you could catch 

him.” 

‘« Have you any idea of his name ?” asked Beauchamp. 

“None in the world,” replied Ned Hayward; ‘‘ but there are two people 
here who must know, I think. One is young Wittingham, and the aa 
is Ste Gimlet, otherwise Wolf. I have a strong notion this fellow 
was one of those attacking the carriage the other mght. But that puts 
me in mind, Beauchamp, that I intended to go up and talk to Gimlet, 
but I have not time now. I wish you iw and just tell him from 
me, I will pay his boy’s schooling if he will send him to learn some- 
thing better making bird-traps. You can perhaps find out at the same 
time who this fellow is, so it may be worth a walk.” 

“I will, I will,” answered Beauchamp, “but you said the young ladies 
here had something to tell me. What 1s it ?” 

“T thought they had done it,” replied Ned Hayward, “ that is stupid ! 
But I have not time now, you must ask them ; good bye;” and touching 
his horse lightly with his heel, he was soon on his way to Tarning- 
ham. 

Beauchamp paused for a moment on the steps in deep meditation, and 
then turned into the house, saying to himself, “ This must be inquired into 
instantly.” He found Sir John Slingsby in the luncheon-room, reading 
the newspaper, but nobody else, for the ladies had returned to the drawing- 
room, al two of them, at least, were looking somewhat anxiously for his 
coming. It very rarely happens that any one who is looked anxiously for 
ever does come; and of course, in the present instance, Beauchamp took 
the natural course and disappointed the two ladies. 

“T have a message to deliver from Captain Hayward to your new 
keeper, Sir John,” he said, “ and therefore I will walk over to his cottage, 
and see him. An hour I dare say will accomplish it.” 

“It depends upon legs, my dear sir,” answered the baronet, looking up. 
“It would cost my two an hour and a half to go and come ; so if I might 
advise, you would take four. You will find plenty of hoofs in the stables, 
and a groom to show you the way. Thus you will be back the sooner, 
and the women will have something to talk to; for I must be busy—very 
busy—devilish busy, indeed. I have not done any business for ten years, 
the lawyer tells me, so I must work hard to-day. I'll read the papers, 
first, however, if Wharton himself stood at the door; and he is a great 
deal worse than Satan. I like to hear all the lies that are going about in 
the world; and as newspapers were certainly invented for the propagation 
of falsehood, one is sure to find all there. Take a horse, take a horse, 
Beauchamp. Life is too short to walk three miles and back to speak with 
a gamekeeper.” 

“ Well, Sir John, I will, with many thanks,” answered his guest, and in 
about a quarter of an hour he was trotting away towards the new cottage 
of Stephen Gimlet, with a groom to show him the way.” That way was a 
very picturesque one, cutting off an angle of the moor and then winding 
through wild lanes rich with all sorts of flowers and shrubs, till at length 
a small old gray church appeared in view at the side of a little green. The 
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stone, where the thick ivy hid it not, was incrusted in many places with 
yellow, white, and brown lichens, giving that peculiar rich hue with which 
nature is so fond of investing old buildings. There was but one other 
edifice of any kind in the neighbourhood, and that was a small cottage of 
two stories, built close against one side of the church. Probably it had 
originally been the abode of the sexton, and the ivy spreading from the 
neighbouring buttress twined round the chimneys, meeting several lower 
shoots of the same creeping plant, and enveloped one whole side in a green 
mantle. The sunshine was streaming from behind the church, between it 
and the co , and that ray made the whole scene look cheerful enough; 
but yet Beauc 5 tay not help thinking, “This place, with its solitary 
house and lonely church, its little green, and small fields behind, with their 
close hedge-rows, must look somewhat desolate in dull weather. Still the 
house seems a comfortableone, and there has been care bestowed upon the 
garden, with its flowers and herbs. I hope this is Gimlet’s cottage ; for 
the very fact of finding such things in preparation may waken in him dif- 
ferent tastes from those to which he has been habituated.” 

** Here’s the place, sir,” said the m, riding up and touching his hat, 
and at the same moment the sound of the horses’ feet brought the rosy, 
curly-headed urchin of the ci-devant poacher trotting to the door. 

Beauchamp dismounted and went in; and instantly a loud, yelping 
bark was heard from the other side of the front room, where a terrier dog 
was tied to the post of a sort of dresser. By the side of the dog was the 
figure of the newly-constructed gamekeeper himself, stooping down and 
arranging sundry boxes and cages on the ground. 

Now the learned critic has paused on the words “ newly-constructed 
gamekeeper”—let him not deny it—and has cavilled thereat and declared 
them incorrect. But I will defend them: they are neither there by, and 
on account of, careless writing or careless printing; but, well-considered, 
just, and appropriate, there they stand on the author’s responsibility. I 
contend he was a newly-constructed gamekeeper, and out of very curious 
materials was he constructed, too. 

As soon as he heard Beauchamp’s step, Ste Gimlet, raised himself, and 
recognising his visiter at once, a well-pleased smile spread over his face, 
which the gentleman thought gave great promise for the future. It is 
something, as this world goes, to be glad to see one from whom we have 
received a benefit. The opposite emotion is more general unless we ex- 
pect new favours; a fact of which Beauchamp had been made aware by 
some sad experience, and as the man’s pleased look was instantaneous, 
without a touch of affectation in it, he augured well for some of the feel- 
ings of his heart. 

‘¢ Well, Gimlet,”’ said the visiter, “ T am happy to see that some of your 
stock has been saved, even if all your furniture has perished.” 

“Thank you, sir,” replied the other, “my furniture was not worth a 
groat. I made most of it myself; but I lost a good many things it won’t 
be easy to get again. All the dogs that were in the house, but this one, 
were burned or choked. He broke his cord and got away. All my ferrets 
too, went, but three that were in the shed; and the tame badger, poor 
fellow, I found a bit of his skin this morning. I thank you very much, 
sir, for what you gave me, and if you wait five minutes you'll see what I’ve 
done with it. I think it will give you pleasure, sir; for I’ve contrived to 
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“] shall stay some little time, Gimlet,” he said, “for I have one or two 

ings to talk to about, if you can a minute.” 
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ask you to sit down, because you see there is no chair.” 

. ores mind that,” replied Beauchamp, ‘but what I wished principally 
to say is this: my friend, Captain Hayward, takes a good deal of interest 
in you and in your boy; and, as he was going to London to-day‘he asked me 
to see you oan tell you, that if you like to let the poor little fellow attend 
any good school in the neighbourhood he will pay the expenses. He 
wished me to point out to you what an advantage it will be to him to have 
a good education, and also how much better and more safe it is for him to 
be at school while you are absent on your duty than shut up alone in your 
house.” 

** Whatever that gentleman wishes, sir, I will do,” Gimlet replied, “I 
never knew one like him before—I wish I had—but, however, I am bound 
to do what he tells me; and even if I did not see and know that what he 
says in this matter is good and right, I would do it all the same. But as 
for paying, sir, I hope he won't ask me to let him do that, for I have now 
got quite enough and to spare; and although I feel it a pleasure to be 

teful to such agentleman, yet hecan do good elsewhere with the money.”’ 

“You can settle that with him afterwards, Gimlet,” replied Mr. Beau- 
champ, “ for he is coming back in a day or two; but I now want to ask 

ou a question which you must answer or not as you think fit. You were 
with Captain Hayward, it seems, when he came up with the man who fired 
into the window of the hall, and you saw his face, I think ?” 

Gimlet nodded his head, saying, ‘‘ I did sir.” 

“‘Do you know the man ?” asked Beauchamp, fixing his eyes upon him. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the other at once, with the colour coming up into 
his face, “ but before you go on, just let me say a word. That person 
and I were in some sort companions together once, in a matter we had 
better have let alone, and I should not like to ’peach,” 

“ In regard to the attack upon the carriage—to which I know you allude 
—I am notabout to inquire,” replied Beauchamp, “but I will ask you only 
one other question, and I promise you, upon my honour, not to use any 
thing you tell me against the person. Was his name Moreton?” 

“T wont tell you a lie, sir,” answered Gimlet. “ It was, though how 
you have found it out I can’t guess, for he has been away from this part of 
the country for many a year.” 

“Tt matters not,” answered Beauchamp, “how I found it out ; I know 
he — absent many a year. Can you tell me how long he has re- 
turned ?” 

“ That I can’t say, I’m sure, sir,” replied the man ; “but I did hear 
‘that he and the lady have been lodging at. Buxton’s inn for a day or two, 
but not more. It’s a great pity tosee how he has gone on, and to sell 
that fine old place that has theirs for so many hundred years! I 
should think, that if one had any thing worth having that had been one’s 
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father’s, one’s grandfather's, and one’s great grandfather's, for such a long 
while, it would keep one straight. It’s sac te a man has nothing to 
pride himself upon that he wrong.” 

** Not always,” Beauchamp, “unbridled passion, my good 
friend, youth, inexperience, sometimes accident, lead a man to commit @ 
false step, and that is difficult to retrieve in this life.” 

“ Aye, aye, I know that, I know that, sir,’ answered Gimlet, “but I 
hope not impossible;” and he looked up in Beauchamp’s face with an ex- 
pression of doubt and inquiry. 

“ By no means impossible,” replied the gentleman, “and the man who 
has the courage and strength of mind to retrieve afalse step, gives a better 
assurance to society for his future conduct than perhaps a man who has 
never committed one can do.” 

Gimlet looked down and meditated for a minute or two, and, though he 
did not distinctly express the subject of his contemplation, his reverie ended 
with the words, “ Well I will try.” The next moment he added, “ I don’t 
think, however, that this Captain Moreton will ever make much of it ; for 
he has been going on now ae while in the same way, from a boy toa 
lad, and from a lad toa man. He broke his father’s heart, they say, 
after having ruined him to pay his debts ; but the worst of it all is, he was 
always trying to make others as bad as himself. He did me no good; 
for when I was a boy and used to go out and carry his game-bag, he put 
me up to all manner of things, and that was the beginning of my liking 
to what people call poaching. Then, too, he had a great hand in ruining 
this young Harry Wittingham. He taught him to gamble and drink, 
and a great deal more, when he was a mere child, I may say.” : 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Beauchamp, “then the young man is to be 
pitied more than blamed.” 

“‘T don’t know, sir, I don’t know,” answered the gamekeeper ; “ he’s a 
bad-hearted fellow. He set fire to my cottage, that’s clear enough, and he 
knew the boy was in it too; but this business of firing in at the window 
Ican’t make out at all; I should have thought it had been an accident 
if he had not afterwards taken a shot at Captain Hayward.” 

“‘T wish to Heaven I could think it was an accident,’’ answered Beau- 
champ ; “but that is out of the question. They say there are thoughts 
of pulling down the old house, if the place is not sold again very soon. 
How far is it ?” | 

‘¢ Oh, not three-quarters of a mile from this,” replied the gamekeeper. 
“‘ Have you never seen it, sir? It isa fine old place.” 

“Yes, I have-seen it in former years,” said Beauchamp. “ Is it in 
this parish, then ?”’ 

“Oh yes, sir, this is the parish church here. They all lie buried in a vault 
here, and their monuments are in the aisle ; would you like to see them ? 
The key is always left in this cottage. There they lie, more than twenty 
of them—the Moretons, I mean—for you know the man’s father was 
not a Moreton ; he was a brother of the Lord Viscount Lenham; but, 
when he married the heiress he took the name of Moreton, omerenf 
her father’s will. His tomb is in there, and I think it runs, ‘ The 
Honourable Henry John St. Leger Moreton.’ It is a plain enough 
tomb for such a fine gentleman as he was ; but those of the Moretons are 
very handsome, with great figures cut in stone as big as life.” 
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“ I should like to see them,” said Beauchamp, rousing himself from a 
reverie. 

“ That’s easily done,” answered the gamekeeper, taking a large key 
from a nail hing into the wall, and leading the way to ol side-door 
of the church. 

_ You tell me he was down here with the lady,” said Beauchamp, as 
the man was opening the door. “Do you know if he is married ?”’ 

“That I can’t say, sir,” answered the man. “He had a lady with 
him, and a setae teeta lady, too, with all manner of colours in her 
clothes. I saw her three days ago. She must have been a handsome- 
looking woman, too, when she was young; but she looks, I don’t know 

now.” | 

Beauchamp tried to make him explain himself ; but the man could give 
no better description ; and, walking on into the church, they passed along 
from monument to monument, pausing to read the different inscriptions, 
the greater part of which were more intelligible to Beauchamp than his 
companion, as many were written in Latin. At length they came to a 
s and very plain tablet of modern erection, which bore the name of 
the last possesser of the Moreton property; and Beauchamp paused and 
gazed at it long, with a very sad and gloomy air. 

There is always something melancholy in contemplating the final rest- 
ing-place of the last of along line. The mind naturally sums up the 
hopes gone by, the cherished expectations frustrated, the grandeur and 
the brightness passed away ; the picture of many generations in infancy, 
manhood, decrepitude, with a long train of sports and joys, and pangs 
and sufferings, rises like a moving pageant to the eye of imagination; 
and the heart draws its own homily from the fate and history of others. 
But there seemed something more than this in the young gentleman’s 
breast. His countenance was stern, as well as sad ; it expressed a bitter 
gloom, rather than melancholy; and, folding his arms upon his chest, 
with a knitted brow, and teeth set together, he gazed upon the tablet 
in deep silence, till a step in the aisle behind him startled him; and, turn- 
ing round, he beheld good Doctor Miles slowly pacing up the aisle to- 
wards him. 

— Gimlet bowed low to the rector, and took a step back; but 
Beauchamp did not change his place, though he welcomed his reverend 
friend with a smile. 

‘*T want to speak with you, Stephen,” said Doctor Miles, as he ap- 
proached; and then, turning tow Beauchamp, he added, “‘ How are 
you, my dear sir? - There are some fine monuments here.” 

Beauchamp laid his hand upon the clergyman’s arm, and, pointing to 
the tablet before him, murmured in a low voice ; “ I have something to say 
to you about that, my good friend ; I will walk back with you; for I have 
long intended to talk to you on several subjects which had better not be de- 
layed any longer ;—I will leave you to speak with this good man here, 
if you will join me before the cottage.” 

“Oh, you need not go, you need not go,” said Doctor Miles, “I have 
nothing to say you may not hear.—I1 wanted to tell you, Stephen,” he 
continued, turning to the ci-devant er, “ that I have been down to- 
day to Tarningham, and have seen old Mrs. Lamb and her son William.” 
“* He’s a dear good boy, sir,” said Stephen Gimlet, gazing in the rec- 
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tor’s face, “ and he was kind to me, and used to.come up and see his 
sister Mary when pin 0 would come near her. That poor 


fellow, all crooked and deformed as he is, has more heart and soul in him 
than the whole town of Tarningham.” 

“ There are more good people in Tarni and in the world, Ste- 
any than you know,” answered Doctor Miles, with a sharp look ; ‘‘you 

ve to learn, my good friend, that there are natural consequences at- 
tached to every particular line of conduct; and, as you turn a key in a 
door, one way to open it, and another way to shut it; so, if your conduet 
be gs, you open men’s hearts towards you; if your conduet be bad, you 
close them.” | 

Stephen Gimlet rubbed his finger on his temple, and answered in a 
somewhat bitter, but by no means insolent tone: “ It’s a very hard lock, 
sir, that of men’s hearts; and when once it’s shut, the bolt get’s mighty 
rusty—at least, so I’ve found it.” 

“Stephen! Stephen!”—exclaimed the worthy clergyman, raising his 
finger with a monitory and reproachful gesture, “can you say so—espe~ 
cially to-day?” 

“ No, sir; no, sir;” cried Stephen Gimlet, eagerly, “ I am wrong ; I am 
very wrong ; but just then there came across me the recollection of all the 
hard usage I have had for twelve long years, and how it had driven me 
from bad to worse—ay! and killed my poor Mary, too ; for her father 
was very hard ; and though he said her marrying me broke his heart, I am 
sure he broke hers.” 

“You must not brood upon such things, Gimlet,” said Doctor Miles, 
“It is better, wiser, and more christian, for every man to think of the 
share which his own faults have had in shaping his own fate; and, if he 
do so coolly and dispassionately, he will find much less blame to be attri- 
buted to others than he is inclined to believe. But do not let us waste 
time upon such considerations. I went down to talk to Mrs. Lamb about 
you and your hoy ; I told her what Sir John had done for you ; and the 
imminent peril of death which the poor child had fallen into, from being 
left totally alone, when you are absent. The good old woman—and pray 
remark, Stephen, I don't call people good, as the world generally on 
without thinking them so—was very much affected and wept a good deal, 
and in the end she said she was quite ready to come up and keep house 
for you, and take care of the child while you are away.” 

The man seemed troubled; for the offer was one which, in many 
respects, was pleasant and convenient to him; but there was a bitter rem- 
nant of resentment at the opposition which his unfortunate wife’s parents 
had shown to her marriage with himself, and at the obstinacy with which 
her father had refused all reconciliation, that struggled against better feel- 
ings, and checked any reply upon his lips. Doctor Miles, however, was 
an experienced reader of the human heart ; and, when he saw such ulcera- 
tions, he generally knew the remedy, and how to apply it. In this in- 
stance he put all evil spirits to flight in a moment by awakening a better 
one, in whose presence they could not stand. | 

“The only difficulty with poor Mrs. Lamb seemed to be,” he said, 
after watching the man’s countenance during a momentary pause, “that 
she is so poor. She said that you would have enough to do with your 
money, and that the little she has, which does not amount to four shilli 
a week, would not pay her part of your housekeeping. 
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‘‘ Oh, if that’s all, doctor,” cried — Gimlet, “don’t let that stand 
in the way. M ~~ Mary's mother shall never want a meal when I can 
work for it. rd d her one any how, if I had to go without myself. 
Besides, you know, I am rich now, and I'll take care to keep all straight, 
so as not to get poor again. There could not bea greater pleasure to 
me, I‘ can assure you, sir, than to share whatever I've got with poor 
Mary’s mother, and that dear boy Bill. Thanks to this kind gen- 
tleman, I’ve got together a nice little lot of furniture ; and, if the old 
woman will but bring her bed, we shall do very well, I'll warrant ; and 
the boy will be taken care of, and go to the school; and we'll all lead a 
different sort of life and be quite happy, I dare say—No, not quite Pappy’ 
I can never be quite happy any more, since my poor girl left me ; but she 
is happy, I am sure ; and that’s one comfort.” 

‘The greatest,” said Doctor Miles, whose spirit of philanthropy in a 
no way was very easily roused, “ the greatest, Stephen ; and, as it is 

» no means impossible, nor, I will say, improbable, both from the light 
of natural reason and many passages of Scripture, that the spirits of the 
dead are permitted to see the conduct and actions of those they loved on 
earth, after the long separation has occurred, think what a satisfaction it 
will be to your poor wife, if she can behold you acting as a son to her 
mother,— mind, | don’t say that such a thing is by any means certain; [ 
only hint that it is not impossible, nor altogether improbable, that such a 
power may exist in disembodied spirits.” 

“I am quite sure it does,” said Stephen Gimlet, with calm earnestness; 
“T have seen her many a time sitting by the side of the water under the 
willow trees, and welding me when | was putting in my night-lines.” 

‘I think you are mistaken, Stephen,” said Doctor Miles, shaking his 
head ; “ but, at all events, if such a thing be possible, she will now watch 
you with more satisfaction, when you are supplying her place in affection 
to her mother.” 

“I will do my best, sir,” said Stephen Gimlet, “if it be only on that 
account.” 

“T am sure you will, Stephen,” answered the worthy clergyman; “and 
so, the first spare moment you have, you had better go ion and talk with 
Mrs. Lamb.—Now, Mr. Beauchamp, I am ready.” 
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* WELL, well, sit down and cheer yourself, Goody Lamb,” said 
Stephen Gimlet, after an interval of thirty hours—for I must pass 
over for the present those other events affecting more important charac- 
ters in this tale, which filled up the intervening time in the neighbour- 
hood of Tarningham—‘“let bygones be bygones, as they say in the 
country where you have lived so much. Here you are, in as comfortable 
a cottage as any in the country. I have plenty, and to spare ; and, for- 
getting all that’s past and done, I will try to be a son to you and a 

ther to poor Bill.” 

“Thank you, Stephen, thank you,” said the old woman, to whom he 
ae quiet, resigned-looking person, with fine features, and = 

eyes, undimmed by time, though the hair was as white as snow, the 
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skin exceedingly wrinkled, and the frame, apparently, enfeebled and 


bowed down with sickness, cares, or years ; “ I am sure you will do what 
ou can, my poor lad; but still I cannot help feeling a little odd at 
ae to move again at my time of life. I thought, when I and my 
r husband, Davie Lamb, came up here to Tarningham, out of Scot- 
find, it was the last time I should have to change. But we can never 
tell what may happen to us. I fancied, when I went to Scotland with 
stiff old Miss Moreton, that I was to be settled there for life. There 
I married Lamb, and thought it less likely than ever that I should change, 
when, suddenly, he takes it into his head to come up here to the place 
where I was born and brought up, and never told me why or wherefore.” 

“ Ay, he was a close, hard man,” said Stephen Gimlet; “he was not 
likely to give reasons to any one; he never did to me, but just said two 
or three words, and flung away.” 

“ He was a kind husband and a kind father,” said the widow, “though 
he said less than most men, I will acknowledge.” 

“ He was not kind to his poor, dear girl,” muttered Stephen Gimlet, in 
a tone which rendered his words scarcely audible; but yet the widow 
caught, or divined their sense clearly enough ; and she answered : 

“Well, Stephen, don’t let us talk about it. There are some things 
that you and | cannot well agree upon; and it is better not to speak of 
them. Poor Davie’s temper was soured by a great many things. 
People did not behave to him as well as they ought; and, although I 
have a notion they persuaded him to come here, they did not do for him 
all they promised.” 

“ That’s likely,” answered the ci-devant poacher ; “ though I have no 
oecasion to say so, either; for people have done much more for me 
than they ever promised, and more than I ever expected. See what 
good Sir John Slingsby has done, after I have been taking his game 
for this many a year; and Mr. Beauchamp, too—why, it was a twenty- 
— note he gave me, just because he heard that my cottage had been 

urnt down, and all the things in it destroyed—but it was all owing to 
Captain Hayward, who began it by saving the dear boy’s life, that lies 
sleeping there in t’other room, and spoke well of me—which nobody 
ever took the trouble to do before—and said I was not so bad as [ 
seemed ; and, please God, I’ll not give his promises the lie, anyhow.” 

“God bless him for a good man,” said Widow Lamb: “he is one of 
the few, Stephen, whose heart and soul are in doing good.” 

“Ay, that he is,” answered the gamekeeper; “but I did not know 
you knew him, - 

“ No, I do not know much of him,”’ answered the old lady, “ but I 
know he has been very kind to my boy Bill; and before he went off for 
London t’other day, had a long talk to him, which is better, to my 
thinking than the money he gave him—but who is this Mr. Beauchamp, 
you say is such a kind man, too? I’ve heard Bill talk of him, and he 
tells me the same; but I can’t well make out about him.” 

“Why, he is a friend of Captain Hayward's,” rejoined the game- 
keeper ; “he has been staying a long while at the White Hart, and just 
the same sort of man as the other, though a sadder-looking man, and 
not so frank and free.” 

“ But what looking man is he ?” asked the old woman. “ You can 
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tell one what a dog’s like, or what a ferret’s like, Stephen, well enough; 
and I should like to hear about him ; for I have a curiosity, somehow.” 

“ Why, he is a tall man and a strong man,” answered Stephen Gim- 
let, “with a good deal of darkish hair, not what one would say curling, 
but yet not straight, either ; and large eyes, in which you can see little or 
no white; very bright and sparkling, too. Then he’s somewhat pale 
and sunburnt ; and very plain in his dress, always in dark clothes; but 

when one looks at him, one would not like to say a saucy thing to 

im ; for there is something, I don’t know what, in his way and his look, 

that, though he is as kind as possible when he speaks, seems to tell every 

body, ‘ I am not an ordinary sort of person.’ He never wears any gloves, 

that I saw; but, for all that, his hands are as clean as if they had been 

washed the minute before, and the wristbands of his shirt are as white as 
snow.” 

Goody Lamb paused, thoughtfully, and rubbed her forehead once or 
twice, under the gray hair: 

“‘T have seen him, then,” she said at length, in a very peculiar tone ; 
“he has passed my little window more than once—and his name is 
Beauchamp is it?” 

“So they say,” answered Stephen Gimlet, in some surprise; “ why 
should it not ?” 

“ Oh! I don’t know,” answered the widow; and there she ceased. 

“ Well, you are very droll to-night, goody,” said Stephen Gimlet ; 
“but I should like a cup of tea before I go out upon my rounds; so Pll 
iust get some sticks to make the fire burn; for that kettle does nothing 
but simmer.” 

Thus saying, he went into the little passage, and out into a small 
yard, whence he brought a faggot or two. He then laid them on the hot 
embers, blew up a flame, made the kettle boil ; and, all this time, not a 

ed between him and Goody Lamb; for both seemed very busy 
thoughte of their own. At length, when a teapot and some cups had 

uced, and a small packet of tea wrapped up in a brown paper, 
the old lady sat down to prepare the beverage for her son-in-law, as the 
first act of kindly service she rendered him since she had undertaken to 
keep his house. To say the truth, it was more for herself than for him 
that the tea was made ; for Stephen Gimlet did not like the infusion, and 
was not accustomed to it; but he knew the good dame’s tastes, and was 
anxious to make her as comfortable as he could. 

While she was making the tea after her own peculiar fashion—and almost 
every one has a mode of his own—Gimlet stood on the other side of the 
little deal table and watched her proceedings. At length he said, some- 
what suddenly, “ Yes, Mr. Beauchamp was up here, yesterday, just when 
Doctor Miles was talking to me, and Soe me a great many questions 
about ” and here he paused, thinking he might be violating some 
confidence if he mentioned the subject of his visiter’s inquiries. The 
next instant he concluded his sentence in a different way from that which 
he first intended, saying—‘“‘ about a good many things ; and then he went 
into the church with me and looked at all the tombs of the Moretons, and 
especially that of the last gentleman.” 

“Ay, well he might,” answered Goody Lamb. 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Stephen Gimlet, with a slight laugh ; “then you 
seem to know more of him than I do.” 
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Goody Lamb nodded her head; and her son-in-law proceeded with 
some warmth : “‘ Then I am sure you know no harm of him.” 

“No, Stephen, no,” she said, “I do not! I saw him as a young lad, 
and I have not seen him since; but I have not forgotten him ; for he 
came down to my house—what is called the Grieves-house in Scotland— 
on the morning of a ~ that turned out the heaviest day of his life; and 
he was a gay young lad then; and he saw my poor boy, who was then a 
little fellow of four years old, that all the folks there used to gibe at on 
account of his misfortunes ; but this gentleman took him on his knee and 
patted his head and was kind to him, and said he was a clever boy, and 
gave him a couple of shillings to buy himself a little flute, because the 

fellow was fond of music even then, and used to whistle so sweetly, 
it was enough to break one’s heart to hear such sounds come from such a 

r body. The gentleman has never thought of me or mine since then, 
Pi warsent, but I have thought of him often enough ; and I'll ask him a 
question or two some day, please God.” 

“The heaviest day in his life,” repeated Stephen Gimlet, who had 
marked every word she uttered with strong attention; ‘‘ how was that, 
Good - 

¢ Ay,” answered Widow Lamb, shaking her head, “as they say in that 
country, it is no good talking of all that ; so ask me no more questions, 
Stephen ; but sit down and take your tea, my man, and then go about 
your work.” 

Stephen Gimlet sat down and, with not the greatest pleasure in the 
world, took a cup of the beverage she had prepared ; but still he was very 
thoughtful ; for there was something in Mr. Beauchamp, even in the 
grave sadness of his ordinary manner, which created a kind of interest in 
a man of a peculiarly imaginative character ; and he would have given a 
good deal to know all that Widow Lamb could tell, but would not. He 
did not choose to question her, however ; and, after having finished a 
large slice of brown bread, he rose and unfastened the only dog he had 
remaining, in order to go out upon his night’s round. 

Just at that moment, however, some one tried the latch of the cottage, 
and then knocked for admission ; and the dog, springing forward, growled, 
barked, and snarled furiously. 

The gamekeeper chid him back, and then opened the door, when, to his 
surprise, he saw the figure of young Harry Wittingham before him. The 
dog sprang forward again, as if he would have torn the visiter to pieces; 
and, to say the truth, Stephen Gimlet felt a great inclination to let the 
beast have his way ; but, after a moment’s thought, he drove it back 
again, saying, with a bitter laugh, 

“The beast knows the danger of letting you in. What do you want 
with me, sir ?” 

“‘T want you to do me a great service, Ste,” said “or Wittingham, 
With a familiar and friendly air ; “and I am sure you will, if a 

“No, I won’t,” answered Stephen Gimlet, “if it were to save you 
from hanging, I would not put my foot over that door-step. It is no use 
talking, Mr, Wittingham; I will have nothing more to do with any of 
ote tricks. 1 don’t wish ever to see you again; I am in a new way of 

e, and it won’t do, I can tell you.” 

“Oh, I have heard all about that,” answered the young man, in a light 

tone ; “and, moreover, that you have taken a silly —. into your h 
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that I set fire to cottage. It is all nonsense, upon my word. Your 
boy must have dane it, playing with the fire that outils hearth.” 

Gimlet’s face turned somewhat pale with the effort to keep 
down the anger that was in his heart ; but he replied shortly and quickly, 
for fear it shou!d burst forth : . 

“ The boy had no fire to play with—you knew well he was locked up 
in the bed-room, and there he was found, when you burned the place 
down.” 

“ Well, if I had any hand in it,” said young Wittingham, “it must 
have been a mere accident.” 

“‘ Ay, when you knew there was a poor helpless child in the house,” 
said Stephen Gimlet, bitterly, “ it was a sort of accident which well-nigh 
ieieontlh hanging.” 

** Nonsense, nonsense, my good fellow,” said the young man, “ you 
are angry about nothing ; and though you have got a gonil place, I dare 
say you are not a man to refuse a couple of guineas when they are 
offered to you.” 

“ If you offer them,” cried Stephen Gimlet, furiously, “I'll throw them 
in your face—an accident, indeed ! to burn my cottage, and nearly my poor 

d! J suppose it was by accident that you stopped the carriage in the 
lane? And by accident that you set a man to fire at your own father 
through the window ?” 

“Hush, hush, Stephen,” cried Widow Lamb, catching hold of his coat 
and attempting to keep him back, as he took a step towards Harry Wit- 
tingham, who turned very pale. 

The young man recovered his audacity the next moment, however, 
and exclaimed : 

“Pooh! let him alone, good woman; if he thinks to bully me, he is 
mistaken.” 

“ Get out of this house,” cried Stephen Gimlet, advancing close to him. 
“Get out of this house, without another word, or I'll break your 
neck !” 

“ You are a fool,” answered young Wittingham; “and, if you don’t 
mind, I’ll send you to Botany Bay.” 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth, when Stephen Gimlet 
aimed a straight blow at him with his right hand, which was imme- 
diately parried ; for the young vagabond was not unskilful in the science 
of “0 Re but, the next instant, the gamekeeper’s left told with stunning 
effect in the midst of his face, and he fell prostrate, with his head out of 
the doorway and his feet within. Stephen Gimlet looked at him for a 
moment, then, stooping down, lifted him in his strong arms; pitched him 
headlong out, and shut the door. 

- There!” said Gimlet;—* now I'll sit down for a minute and get 
coo Rag 


Cuap. XXV. 


WE will go back, if it pleases the reader ; for fortunately, it happens, 
that, in a work of this character, one can go back. Oh, how often in 
human life is it to be wished, that we could do the same! What deeds, 
done amiss, would then be rectified! What mistakes in thought, in con- 
duct, in language, would then be corrected! What evils for the future 
avoided! What false steps would be turned back! What moral bonds 
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shackling our whole being, would not then be broken! I do believe, that, 
if any man would take any hour out of any period of his life, and look at 
it with a calm, impartial, unprejudiced eye, he would feel a longing to 
turn back and change something therem: he would wish to say more, 
than he had said—or less—to say it in a different tone—with a different 
look—or he would have acted differently—he would have yielded—or 
resisted—or listened—or refused to listen—he would wish to have exerted 
himself energetically—or to have remained passive—or to have meditated 
ere he acted—or considered something he had forgotten—or attended to 
the small, still voice in his heart, when he had shut his ears. Something, 
something, he ever would have altered in the past! But, alas! the past 
is the only reality of life, unchangeable, irretrievable, indestructible ; we 
can neither mould it, nor recall it, nor wipe it out. There it stands for 
ever: the rock of adamant, up whose steep side we can hew no backward 
ath. 

: We will turn back to where we left Doctor Miles and Beauchamp. 
Issuing forth from the church, and, passing round Stephen Gimlet’s cot- 
tage, they found the worthy clergyman’s little phaeton standing by the 
two horses which Beauchamp had brought from Tarningham Park. 
Orders were given for the four-wheeled and four-footed things to follow 
slowly; and the-two gentlemen walked forward on foot, the younger 
putting his hand lightly through the arm of the elder, as a man does, 
when he wishes to bespeak attention to what he is going to say. 

“IT have been looking at those monuments with some interest, my dear 
doctor,” said Beauchamp, after they had taken about twenty steps in 
advance ; “and now I am going to make you, in some degree, what, I 
dare say, as a good Protestant divine, you never expected to become— 
my father-confessor. There are several things, upon which I much wish 
* consult you, as I have great need of a good and fair opinion and 

vice.” 

“The best that it is in my power to give, you shall have, my young 
friend,” answered Doctor Miles ; “not that I expect you to take my 
advice, either ; for I never yet, in the course of a long life, knew above 
two men, who did take advice, when it was given. But that is not always 
the fault of the giver; and, therefore, mine is ever ready, when it is 
asked. What is it you have to say ?” 

“‘ More, I fear, than can be well said in one conversation,” answered 
Beauchamp ; “ but I had better begin and tell a part, premising, that it 
is under the seal of confession, and therefore ——” 

“ Shall be as much your own secret, as if it had not been given to me,” 
said Doctor Miles ; ‘go on.” 

“ Well, then, for one part of the story,” said Beauchamp, with a smile 
at his old companion’s abruptness; “in the first place, my dear doctor, 
I am, in some sort, an impostor; and our mutual friend, Stanhope, has 
aided the cheat.” 

Doctor Miles turned round sharply, and looked in his face for a 
moment; then nodded his head, as he saw there was no appearance of 
shame in the expression, and gazed straightforward again, without 
saying a word. 

“To make the matter short, my good friend,” continued his com- 


earn: “my name is not Beauchamp at all, nor any thing the least 
e it.” 
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“ Nom de guerre,” said Doctor Miles ; “ pray, what may the war be 
about ?” 

“ Of that hereafter,” said Beauchamp—‘“for I shall still continue to 
call him by the name which he repudiated. ‘ You have seen, that I have 
been somewhat anxious to purchase this Moreton Hall property, and am 
still anxious to do so, th I have received a little bit of news on that 
subject to-day, which may make me very cautious about the examination 
of titles, &c. This intelligence is, that the ostensible ietor is not 
the real one ; your acquaintance, Mr. Wharton, having virtually 

of the property, perhaps, by not the fairest means.” 

“Humph!” said Doctor Miles; but he added nothing further, and 
Beauchamp went on. 

“Poor Mr. St. Leger Moreton,” he said, “ was by no means a man of 
business, an easy, kind-hearted, somewhat too sensitive person.” 

“IT know, I know,” answered Doctor Miles, “I was well acquainted 
with him ; and if ever man died of a broken heart, which is by no means 
so unusual an occurrence as people suppose, he did so.” 

“1 believe it,” answered Beauchamp; “ but, at all events, he was not 
@ man, as you must know, to ascertain, that he was dealt fairly by. His 
son, I am sorry to say, was willing to do any thing for ready money—I 
say any thing, for I do not know that act to which he would not have re- 
course for any object that he sought to gain.” 

“You seem to know them all thoroughly,” said Doctor Miles, drily; 
and he then added in a warmer tone, “ I will tell you what, my dear sir, 
this Captain Moreton is one of those men who make us ashamed of hu- 
man nature. Born to a fine estate, the son of an excellent woman and 


amiable man, though a weak one, he went on corrupting himself and 
every one else, from boyhood to youth, and from youth to manhood. He 
is the only man I have ever known without one principle of any kind, or 
one reer point. There is but one thing to be said in his excuse, 


namely, that his great aunt, old Miss Moreton, who went to Scotland, 
and left him a small property there of about a thousand a year, which he 
dissipated totally in eleven weeks after he got{it, spoiled him from his in- 
fancy, pampered, indulged, encouraged him in the most frightful manner. 
Even his vices became virtues in her eyes; so that there is not much 
marvel that he became a gambler, a débauchée, a duellist, and a scoundrel. 
People may consider that his courage and his talents were redeemin 
qualities, but I look upon them as none. They were only energies, which 
carried him on to deeper wickedness and infamy. He is now, I believe, 
a common sharper and swindler.” 

“T have let you go on, doctor,” said Beauchamp, “ because you have 
not said one word that is not just; but yet I must tell you, that this gentle- 
man is my first cousin, and, unfortunately, heir to my estates and 
name.” 

Doctor Miles halted suddenly, and looked at his companion with some 

rise. 

“ This takes me unprepared,” he said; “I never heard of his having 
more than one cousin, namely, the present Lord Lenham ; and he, I un- 
derstood, was travelling in India for pleasure—a curious place to go for 

ure—but all men ) bert their whims.” 

“ It was not exactly a whim that led me thither, my dear doctor,” said 
Beauchamp ; “from the time I was twenty-one years of age up to the 
present hour, I have been a wanderer over the face of the earth, expiat- 
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ing in bitterness of heart one early error. I have not time now, and, I 
may say also, I have not spirits at the present moment to enter into the 
long detail of my past history. Let it suffice for the present to say, that 
a species of persecution, very difficult to avoid or bear, made me for many 
years a stranger to my native country. I visited every part of Europe 
and America, and then thought I would travel in the East, visiting scenes 
full of interest Seth thou Shak seovil in some respects, and from the 
vast antiquity to which their history and many of their monuments go . 
back. As I found that all my movements were watched for the 

of subjecting me to annoyance, I thought my residence in India a fa- 
yourable opportunity for dropping my title and assuming another name, 
and have ever since gone by that of Beauchamp. During these wander- 
ings my income has far exceeded my expenditure; a large sum of money 
has accumulated, and, on my return to England, I was advised to invest 
it inland. My attention was first directed to this estate, which I am 
desirous of purchasing, by finding a letter at my agents from my cousin 
Captain Moreton, expressing great penitence for all that has passed, pro- 
fessing a desire to retrieve his errors, lamenting the loss of the family pro- 

rty, and asking for a loan of five thousand pounds. 

“T hope you did not give it him,” cried Doctor Miles. “ His peni- 
tence is all feigned; his reformation false; the money would go at the 
gambling-table in a week. Iam not uncharitable in saying so, for I have 
had the opportunity of ascertaining within this month, that the man is 
the same as ever.” 

“So [found on making inquiries,” rejoined Beauchamp, “and con- 
mg A I refused decidedly. This refusal brought a most insolent and 
abusive letter, of which I took no notice; but having received intimation 
that the man is married, I made up my mind to the following course : to 
purchase this property, and, if he have any children, to make it the con- 
dition of my giving him pecuniary assistance, that he shall give up one 
of them to be educated entirely by myself. Having insured that all shall 
be done to make that child a worthy member of society, I would settle 
the Moreton estate upon it, and thus, at all events, leave one of my name 
in a situation to do honour to it.” 

“ A kind plan, and a good one,” said Doctor Miles; “ but yet people 
will call it a whimsical one, and wonder that you do not marry yourself, 
and transmit your property and name to children of your own.’ 

A bright and cheerful smile came upon Beauchamp’s face. 

‘ Hitherto, my dear doctor,” he said, “that has been impossible. The 
obstacles, however, are now removed—at least, I believe so; and, per- 
haps, some day I may follow the course you suggest, but that will make 
no difference in regard to my intention. If I have children of my own, 
they will have more than enough for happiness, and having conceived a 
scheme of this kind, I never like to abandon it. I will therefore purchase 
this property, if it can be ascertained that Mr. Wharton’s title is per- 
fectly clear; but perhaps you, as the clergyman of two parishes here, can 
obtain proofs for me, that all the were. | heirs to the estate, under the 
entail made by Sir Charles Moreton, are extinct beyond all doubt. 
be those circumstances, the sale by my uncle and his son would be 
Vv ” 

“ Wharton would not have bought it without he was sure,” said Doc- 
tor Miles. 


“ The sum actually paid was very small,” replied Beauchamp, in a pe- 
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culiar tone, “all the rest went to cover a debt, real or 

Wharton's own, but here we are at the gates of the park, and so 

bring our conference to an end. To-morrow or the next day I wi 

istory, for there are other subjects on which 

y you know who this is riding 

_ A fool,” said Doctor Miles; and almost as he spoke, . - 

coloured man, dressed in a green coat and leather breeches, and mounted 

on we splendid horse, with a servant behind him, cantered up, and sprang 

to ae 

“I don’t know—ah—whether I have the honour of speaking to Mr. 

Beauchamp—ah,” he said, in a self-sufficient tone. 

Beauchamp bowed his head, saying, “ The same, sir.” 

“ Then, sir—ah—my name is Granty—ah—and you see—ah—lI have 
been referred to you—ah—as the friend of a certain Captain Hayward— 
ah—in reference to a little affair—ah—between him and my friend Harry 
Wittingham—ah—whom he threatened to horsewhip—ah.” 

“If he threatened,” answered Beauchamp, in a calm tone, “he is a 
very likely man to fulfil his words-—but I think, sir, we had better speak 
upon this subject alone, as Captain Hayward has put me in possession of 
his views. This is my friend, r Miles, a clergyman.” 

“Oh, yes, I know Doctor Miles—ah,” said Mr. Granty, “a very good 
fellow, aren't you, Miles—ah ?” afef regents ged 

“ No, sir, ica not,” answered Doctor Miles ; “but now, Mr. Beau- 


champ, I will leave you, as you seem to have some pleasant conversation 
before you;” and shaking Mr. Beauchamp by the hand without any further 
apparent notice of what he had heard, Doctor Miles walked to the side of 
his - 


carriage and got in, honouring Mr. Granty with the sort of cold, stiff 
bow that a poker might be supposed to make if it were taught to dance a 
minuet. But Doctor Miles had noticed all that had passed, and did not 


forget it. 

"And now, dear reader, we will put our horses into a quicker pace, leap 
over all the further conversation between Mr. Beauchamp and Mr. Granty, 
and also an intervening space of two days, merely premising that, ‘during 
that period, from a great number of knots on the tangled string of events, 
neither Mary Clifford nor Isabella Slingsby had any opportunity of speak- 
ing to Mr. Beauchamp for more than two minutes in private. Those 
two minutes were employed by Miss Clifford, to whose lot they fell, in 
telling him, with a hesitating and varying colour, that she very much wished 
for a short conversation with him. fy er was surprised, but he an- 
swered with courtesy and kindness, and wished her to proceed at once. 
Sir John Slingsby was upon them the next moment, however, and the 
matter was deferred. 

Thus went the two days I have mentioned, but on the morning of the 
third, just about half-past five, when every body but skylarks are sup- 
posed to be asleep, Mr. Beauchamp and our friend Ned Hayward entered 
the small meadow just under the trees by the + np? of Tarningham ° 
Park, on the side next to Tarningham, near the spot where the river 
issued forth into the fields on its onward progress. They were followed 
by aman, carrying a mahogany case, bound with brass, and a gentleman 
in a black coat, with a surgical air about him; for strange human nature 
seldom goes out to make a hole in another piece of human nature, with- 
out taking precautions for mending it as soon as made. 

Beauchamp took out his watch and satisfied himself that they were to 
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their time, spoke a few words to the surgeon, unlocked the mahogan 
box, looked at some of the things it contained, and then walked up an 
down the field with Ned Hayward for a quarter of an hour. 

“This is too bad, Hayward,” he said, at. length; “I think we might 

well now retire.” 

‘No, no,” said Hayward, “give him law enough, one can never tell 
what may stopaman. He have another quarter of an hour. Then 
if he does not come, he shall have the horsewhipping.” 

Ten minutes more passed, and then two other gentlemen entered the 
field, with a follower, coming up at a quick pace, and with heated 
brows. 

“ on, gentlemen—ah,”’ said Mr, Granty, advancing; “but we 
have bal tho de own work—ah—to get the fo om Mg My friend 
Wittingham was knocked down by a fellow—ah—that he was sending 
for cash, so that I had to furnish—ah—” 

“Never mind all this,” said Beauchamp, ‘you are now here, though 
you have kept my friend waiting. We had better proceed to business at 
once, as I have had a hint that from a slight indiscretion on your part, 
sir, in mentioning this matter before a c ergyman, inquiries have been 
made which may produce inconvenient results. 

Mr. Granty was somewhat nettled ; but neither Beauchamp nor Hay- 
ward attended to any of his ‘ ahs;’ the ground was measured, the pistols 
loaded, the two gentlemen placed on their ground, and then came the un- 

leasant ‘‘ one—two—three.” © Both fired instantly, and the next moment 

arry Wittingham reeled and dropped. Beauchamp thought he saw 
Ned Hayward waver slightly, more as if the pistol had recoiled violently 
in his hand than any thing else; but, as soon as his antagonist fell, the 
young officer ran up to him, stooped and raised his head. 

The surgeon came up directly and opened the wounded man’s coat and 
waistcoat as he lay with his face as 20 as ashes. At the same moment, 
however, there was a cry of “ Hie, hie,” and turning round, Beauchamp 
saw the poor little pot-boy, Billy Lamb, scampering across the field as 
hard as he could go. 

“Run, run,” cried the boy ; “there are the magistrates and the con- 
stables all coming up—run over by the style there; I brought the chaise to 
the end of the lane. : 
as I can’t go,” said Ned Hayward, “till I hear what is to come of 

“ You had better go,” said the surgeon, looking up; it does not seem 
to me to be dangerous, but you may get into prison if ou stay. No, it 
has shattered the rib, but passed round. He will do oak, I think. Run, 
run; I can see the people coming.” 

“ Beauchamp took N ed Hayward’s arm and drew him away. In two 
minutes they had reached the chaise and were rolling on; but then Ned 
Hayward leaned back somewhat languidly, and said, 

“I wish, Beauchamp, you would just tie your handkerchief tight round 
od shoulder here, for it is bleeding more than I thought, and I feel 
sickish.” 

_ “Good Heavens! are you hurt ?” exclaimed Beauchamp, and openin 
his waistcoat, he saw that the whole right side of his shirt was stee 
in blood. 
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and surely I ought .” Te may be 
tirel moe | n the way in which a thing is tried, and that.a very simple 
guipeaiinans would fail or might failin the hands of a fool or a maid-servant, 
which would succeed in those of a prime minister or a philosopher. Ne- 
vertheless, it is true that critics make rules which life will not conform to. 
nee Ae oe and, in such a case, a fig for art! 
Art may teach us to embellish nature, or show us what to portray. 

“ Do not ‘be continually changing the scene,” says the critic, “do not 
run from character to character ; introduce no personage who does not 
tend to bring about some result ;” but in the course of human events the 
scene is always shifting ; the characters which pass before our eyes, cross 
and return at every instant, and innumerable personages flit before us like 
shadows over a glass, leaving no trace of their having been. Others, in- 
deed, appear for an instant not only on the limited stage of domestic life, 
but often on the great scene of the world, act their appointed part, pro- 
duce some particular effect, and then like those strange visitants of our 
system, the comets, rush back into the depths from which they emerged 
but for an hour. Pe , 

All this has been written to prove it is perfectly right and judicious 
that I should introduce m beloved reader into the cob ot Mr. Whar- 
ton, or rather Abraham arton, Esq., solicitor, and attorney-at-law. 
Mr. Wharton was a small, spare, narrow man, of a tolerably gentlemanlike 
figure ; and, to look at his back, one of those prepossessions which lead 
us all by the nose, made one believe that his face must be a thin, sharp, 
foxlike face, probably with a dark biack beard, closely shaved, making the 
muzzle look blue. 

On getting round in front, however, the surprise of the new acquaint- 
ance was great to see a red and blotchy countenance, with sharp black 
eyes, and little beard at all. There was generally a secret simper 
upon his lips intended to be courteous, but that simper, like an exchequer 
bill, was very easily convertible, and a poor client, an inferior solicitor on 
the opposite side, or an unready debtor, soon found that it would be 
changed into heavy frowns or sareastic grins. 

Mr. Wharton was very mw and accurate in his dress. His coat 
was always black,—even when he went out to hunt, which was not a rare 
occurrence, he never sported the red jacket. In riding, he would occa- 
sionally indulge in leather, elsewhere than from the knee downwards ; but 
the habiliment of the lower man was, upon all ordinary occasions, a pair of 
dark gray pantaloons. He was now so habited in his study, as he called - 
the room behind that where seven clerks were seated, for the business he 
was en in was one in the ordinary course, though of extraordinary 
interest to Mr. Wharton. It was, in short, the consummation of pluck- 
ing a poor bird which had been ee long before. Now it was not 
intended to leave him a feather, and yet Mr. Wharton was inclined to do the 


thing as decorously as ible. By decorously Ido not mean tenderl 
—such an unnecessary delicacy never entered into Mr. Wharton’s head. 
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"The decorum that he thought of was the seeming in the world’s 
as a great deal of other decorum is, male and female. He was 
to be as hard, as relentless, as iron-hearted as a cannon-ball, but 


all with infinite professions of kindness and ing, and sorrow for 
the painful necessity, &c. &c. &c., for Mr. Dr. Kitch- 
ener’s barbarous recipe for devouring oysters, and “tickled his. little 
favourites before he ate them.” 


The lawyer was standing at a table with some papers before him—not 
toomany—for he was not like those bankrupt attorneys of the capital 
who fill their rooms with brown tin cases, marked in large white letters 
«“ House of Ee ani Ate 8 ee eT as possible. His 
object now-a-days was not to get practice, but to money. Practice 

nav he had; too much for the common weal. 

A clerk—a sort of private indeed—was sitting at the other 
end of the table, and the two had discussed one or two less important 
affairs, affecting a few hundred pounds, when Mr. Wharton at length ob- 
served, “I think to-morrow is the last day with Sir John Slingsby, Mr. 
Pilkington, is it not?” 

He knew quite well that it was ; but, it would seem, he wished to hear 


his clerk’s opinion upon the subject. 

“ Yes, sin” onhtieel Mr. Pilkington, ‘I don’t see a chance for 
him.” 

“Nor I either,” answered Mr. Wharton; “Iam afraid he is quite run 
out, poor man. The six months’ notice of foreclosure was all right, and 
the interest now amounts to a large sum.” 

“ A very large sum indeed, sir, with the costs,” answered Mr. a 
ton; “‘ you don’t think, sir, he'll attempt to revise the costs or hagg 
about the interest.” 

“He can’t, Mr. Pilkington,” replied Mr. Wharton, drily, “the costs 
are all secured by bond and accounts passed, and it was a client of mine 
who advanced him the money at seven-and-a-half to pay the interest 
every six months on my mortgage. I had nothing to do with the trans- 
action.” ; 

Mr. Pilkington smiled, and Mr. Wharton proceeded. 

“Why you know quite well, Pilkington, that it was Dyer who ad- 
— the money, and his bankruptcy brought the bonds into my 

nds.” 

“TI thought there was only one bond, sir,” answered Mr. Pilkington ; 
“you told me to have a fresh bond every six months for the running inte- 
rest and the arrears, and the interest upon former advances, to guard 
against loss.” 

Mr. Wharton now smiled and nodded his head, saying, for he was 
vain of his shrewdness, and vanity is a weak passion, “ True, true, 
Pilkington, but last half-year I saw that things were coming to a close, 
and therefore thought it better to have two bonds. It looks more regular, 
though the other is the most convenient mode.” 

“« And besides it secures the interest on the last half-year’s interest,” 
said Pilkington ; but to this observation Mr. Wharton made no reply, 
turning to another part of the same subject. 

“Just bid Raymond to step down to Mr. Wittingham’s,” said the 
lawyer, “and tell him with my compliments I should be glad to speak 
with him fora minute. I must give him a hint of what is going on.” 
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“ Why, sir,” said Mr. Pilkington, hesitating ‘you know he has a 
bond too, out on the same day, and he'll be sure to go before you, having 
also a bill of sale.” get es 

I know, I know,” answered Mr. Wharton, “ but I should like him to 
be the first, Pilkington.” 

“ Will there be enough to cover all ?” asked the clerk, doubtfully. 

“ Ample,” answered his great man ; “ besides, the whole sum coming 
thundering down at once wilt déiene that no one will be fool enough to 
help. I have heard, indeed, something about a friend who would 
advance money to pay Wittingham’s bond. Let him!—all the better, 
that cannot supersede my debt. Wittingham will get his money, and 
Sir John won't easily find much more on any security he has to offer. 
Besides, when some one begins, it gives the very best reason for others 
going on, and Wittingham won’t be slow, depend upon it. Tell Mr. Ray- 
mond to fetch him.” 

The clerk retired, not venturing to urge any more objections ; but 
+ he returned again, Mr. Wharton himself continued the conversation 

us, 

‘“‘ Wittingham is a curious person to deal with ; one does not always 
know what can be his objects.” 

Mr. Wharton had always an object himself, and, therefore, he fancied 
that no man could act without one. He never took the impulse of 

sion, or the misdirection of folly, or the pigheadedness of obstinacy 
into account. However, with Mr. Wittingham he was in some degree 
right, as to his generally having an object ; but he was in some degree 
wrong also, for all the other causes of human wrong-going, passion, 
folly, and pigheadedness, had their share in the modes, methods, and 
contrivances by which the worthy magistrate sought his ends. 

‘“‘ Now, what can be the meaning,” continued Mr. Wharton, “ of his 
opposing so strongly all steps against this Mr. Beauchamp and that 
Captain Hayward, who were engaged in the duel with his son?” . 

“ They say he had quarrelled with Harry Wittingham and disinherited 
him,” replied the clerk; “and old Mrs. Billiter, the housekeeper, is quite. 
furious about it. She declares that it is all old Wittingham’s fault ; 
that if it had not been for him, nothing of the kind would have happened; 
and that he murdered the young man. I do not know what it all means; 
but they say she will nurse Harry Wittingham through it after all.” 

Mr. Wharton mused for a minute or two, and then said, 

*‘ You do not mean, he is out of danger ?” 

“‘ Oh dear, no, sir,” answered Mr. Pilkington, who perceived a slightly- 
dissatisfied twang in his superior’s question; “ Mr. Slattery, the surgeon, 
said he might sink at any time for the next ten days.” 

- Humph,” said Mr. Wharton, “that is all right. It will keep the 
others out of the way for some time to come; and a very good thing, — 
too, for Mr. Beauchamp himself. He it is who is treating for the 
Moreton Hall estate; there is a little hitch in the business, which will be 
soon removed ; but he seems to me just the sort of man who would take 
Sir John Slingsby’s mortgage as an investment, as soon as the other. 
At all events, he might create difficulties in a business which had better 
be settled as soon as possible for all parties, and might burn his own 
fingers, poor man, into the bargain. You had the bills posted up, 
Pilkington ?” 
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« Oh, yes, sir,” replied the,clerk, “ for twenty miles round, offering a 
reward. There is no fear, sir. They are safe enough—most likely in 
France by this time.” 

Mr. Wharton seemed satisfied; and, after a few minutes, worthy Mr. 
Wittingham entered the office, and was thence ushered into the study ; 
but, alas! it was no longer the Mr. Wittingham of former days. The 
somewhat fresh complexion ; the stiff, co uential carriage ; the vulgar 
swagger, were all gone; and Mr. Witting looked a very sick old 
gentleman, indeed; weak in the knees, bent in the back, and sallow in 
the face. The wig was ill-adjusted, the Melton coat a world too wide ; 
you could have put a finger between the knee-bands of the breeches and 
the stockings; and the top-boots slipped down almost to the ancles. It 
was marvellous how one who had been so tall and thin before, could 
have become, to the eye, so much taller and thinner. The great Prince 
of Parma, wrote despatches, reviewed troops, and conducted a nego- 
tiation, within one hour before a long and lingering malady terminated 
in death. He knew he was dying, and yet went through all his ordinary 
business, as if he had only to dress and go out to a party instead of into 
his grave. This was a wonderful instance of the persistence of character 
under bodily infirmity, or rather of its triumph over corporeal decay. 
But that of Mr. Wittingham was more remarkable. The external Wit- 
tingham was wofully changed: his oldest friend would not have known 
him ; but the internal Wittingham was still the same; there was not a 
tittle of difference. He was not in the least softened, he was not in the 
least brightened: his was one of those granite natures, hard to cut, and 
impossible to polish. Although he had very little of the diamond in 
him, yet, as the diamond can only be shaped by the powder of the 
diamond, nothing but Wittingham could touch Wittingham., His own 
selfishness was the only means by which he was accessible. 

“ Ah, Mr. Wharton,” he said, “ you sent for me ; what is in the wind 
now? Not about these two young men any more, I trust. That account 
is closed. I will have nothing to do with it. Henry Wittingham called 
out this Captain Hayward ; Captain Hayward was fool enough to go out 
with Henry Wittingham. They each had a shot, and the balance struck 
was a pistol-ball against Henry Wittingham. Perhaps, if all the items 
had been reckoned, the account might have been heavier, but I am not 
going to open the books again, I should not find any thing to the credit of 
my son, depend upon it.” 

“Oh, no, my good friend,” said Mr. Wharton, in the most amiable 
tone possible ; “I knew the subject was disagreeable to you, and there- 
fore never returned to the business again. The other magistrates did 
what they thought their duty required, in offering a reward, &c., but as 
you had a delicacy in meddling < o your son was concerned, the matter 
was not pressed upon you.” 

“ Delicacy ! fiddlesticks’ ends !” retorted Mr. Wittingham. ‘TI never 
had a delicacy in my life !—I did not choose! That is the proper word. 
But if it was not about this, why did you send for me ?” 

“‘ Why, my dear sir,” said Mr. Wharton, “ I thought it due in honour 
to give you a hint—as I know you are a large creditor of Sir John 
Slingsby—that matters are not going altogether well there.” 

“I have known that these six years,” answered the magistrate ; 
“*honour, indeed! You have a great deal to do with honour, and delicacy, 














or, 
but Iam a man of business, and look to things as matters 
| more plainly, Wharton, what is there going worse 
than usual at the Park ? he want to borrow more money?’ 
“ He did a fortnight ago, and could not get it,” ied Mr. Wharton, 
i ee esd einai 


impudent 
himself thoroughly understood. “But the short and the long of the 
is this, my good sir:—Sir John can go on no longer. Six months’ 
notice of foreclosure is out to-morrow ; other steps must be taken imme- 
diately ; large arrears of interest are due; two or three bonds with judg- 
ment are hanging over our poor friend ; and you had better look after 


“ Well, well, there is time enough yet,” said Mr. Wittingham, in a 
much less business-like tone than Mr. Wharton expected ; “the preli- 
minaries of the law are somewhat lengthy, Mr. Wharton ? fi-fas and 
ca-sas take some time ; and I will think of the matter.” 

“ As you please, my good friend,” answered Wharton; “ only just let 
me hint, that all the preliminaries have been already gone through. An 
execution will be put in early to-morrow ; there are a good man 
creditors, and there may be a sort of scramble, as the school-boys have it, 
where the quickest runner gets the biggest nut. I thought it but kind 
and fair to tell you, as a neighbour and a friend, especially as your debt 
is no trifle, I think.” 

* An execution early to-morrow !” exclaimed Mr. Wittingham ; “‘ won't 
the estate pay all ?” 

*“‘ About two-thirds, I imagine,” said Wharton, telling, as was his wont, 
a great lie with the coolest face possible. 

** And what will Sir John do?” said the magistrate, “and poor Miss 
Slingsby ?” 

“T am afraid we must touch Sir John’s person,” replied the lawyer, 
with a sneer; “and as to poor Miss Slingsby, I see nothing for it, but 
that she should go out as a governess. But ‘le not let us talk nonsense, 
Wittingham. You are a man of sense and of business. I have given 
you a caution, and you will act upon it. That is all I have to do with 
the matter.” 

To Mr. Wharton’s surprise, however, he did not find Mr. Wittingham 
s0 ready to act in the way he hinted as had been anticipated. The old 

ntleman hesitated, and doubted, and seemed so uneasy that the solicitor 
on to fear he had mistaken his character totally, to apprehend that, 
after all, he might be a kind-hearted, benevolent old gentleman. The 
reader, however, who has duly remarked the conversation between the 
magistrate on his sick-bed, and worthy Dr. Miles, wag ok pra perceive 
— causes for Mr. tt yom ts hesitation. He found that Sir 
John Slin a secret which mi his son. Now, 
although Fan oan at all to say that Mr. WVitingteam wished his son 
to die, in any way, or that he nts. not have been somewhat sorry for 
his death, by any means, yet he would have much preferred that the 
means were not those of strangulation. To have his son hanged, would 
be to have his own consideration hanged. In short, he did not at all 
wish to be the father of a man who had been hanged ; and consequently 
he was somewhat afraid of driving Sir John Slingsby into a corner. But 
each man, as Pope well knew, has some ruling passion, which is strong 
even in death. Sir John Slingsby owed Mr. Wittingham five thousand 
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pounds ; and Mr. Wittingham could not forget that fact. As he thought 
of it, it increased, swelled out, grew heavy, like a nightmare. To lose 
five thousand pounds at one blow! What was any other consideration 
to that ? ye was the — ee one mre arranged as a genea- 

ical tree and a to his name either as or ity ? 
Nothing, sochiagl* Dan in the balance ! A feather ic niivened 
Mr. Wittingham grew exceedingly civil to his kind friend, Mr. W " 
he compassionated poor Sir John Slingsby very much ; he was sorry for 
Miss Slingsby ; but he did not in the least see why, when other people 
were about to help themselves, he should not have his just right. He 
chatted over the matter with Mr. Wharton, and obtained an opinion 
from him, without a fee, as to the best mode of proceeding—and Mr. 
Wharton’s opinions on such points were very sound; but in this case 
particularly careful. Then Mr. Wittingham went home, sent for his 
worthy solicitor, Mr. Bacon, whom he had employed for many years, as 
cheaper and safer than Mr. Wharton, and gave him instructions, which 
set the poor little attorney’s hair on end. 

Mr. Bacon knew Mr. Wittingham, however ; he had been accustomed 
to manage him at petty sessions; and he was well aware that it was 
necessary to set Mr. Wittingham in opposition to Mr. Wittingham, before 
he could hope that any one’s opinion would be listened to. When those 
two respectable persons had a dispute together, there was some chance of 
a third being attended to who stepped im as an umpire. 

But, in the present case, Mr. Bacon was mistaken. He did not sa 
one word of the pity, and the shame, and the disgrace of taking Sir John 
Slingsby quite by surprise; but he started various legal difficulties, and, 
indeed, some formidable obstacles to the very summary proceedings which 
Mr. Wittingham contemplated. But that gentleman was as a gun 
loaded with excellent powder and well-crammed down shot, by Mr. 
Wharton ; and the priming was dry and fresh. Mr. Bacon's difficulties 
were swept away in a moment; his obstacles leaped over; and the 
solicitor was astonished at the amount of technical knowledge which his 
client had obtained in a few hours. 

There was nothing to be done but ~s Mr. Wittingham was too good 
acard to throw out: Sir John Slingsby was evidently ruined beyond 
redemption ; and with a sorrowful heart—for Mr. Bacon was, at bottom, 
a kind and well-disposed man—he took his way to his office with his 
eyes roaming from one side of the street to the other, as if he were 
looking for some means of escaping from a disagreeable task. As they 
thus roamed, they fell upon Billy Lamb, the little deformed pot-boy. 
The lawyer eyed him for a minute or so as he walked along, compa 
him in imagination with one of his own clerks, a tall, ee 
fellow, with a simpering face ; thought that Billy would do best, thoug 
he was much more like a wet capon than a human being, and beckoning 
the boy into his office, retired with him into an inner room, where 
Mr. Bacon proceeded so cautiously and diffidently, that, had not Billy 
Lamb’s wits been as sharp as his face, he would have been puzzled to know 
what the solicitor wanted him to do. 
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Ir was a dark, cold, cheerless night, though the season was summer, 
and the preceding week had been very warm—one of those nights when 
a cold cutting north-east wind has suddenly broken through the sweet 
dream of bright days, and checked the blood in the trees and plants, 
withering them with the presage of winter. From noon till eventide 
that wind had blown; an or it had died away towards night, it 
had left the sky dark and the air chilly. Not a star was to be seen in the 
expanse above; and, though the moon was up, yet the light she gave 
only served to show that heavy clouds were floating over the heavens, the 
rounded edges of the vapours becoming every now and then of a dim 
white, without the face of the bright orb ever being visible for a moment. 
A dull, damp moist hung about the ground, and there was a faint smell, 
not altogether unpleasant, but sickly and oppressive, rose up, resembling 
that which is given forth by some Kinds of water-plants, and burdened 
the cold air. 

In the little church-yard, at the back of Stephen Gimlet’s cottage, there 
was a light burning, though ten o’clock had struck some quarter of an 
hour before; and an elderly man, dressed, notwithstanding the chilliness 
of the night, merely in a waistcoat with striped sleeves, might have been 
seen by that light, which was nested in a horse-lantern, and perched upon 
a fresh-turned heap of earth. His head and shoulders were above the 
ground, and part of his rounded back, with ever and anon the rise and 
fall of a heavy pick-axe, appeared amongst the nettles and long hemlocks 
which overrun the church-yard. His legs and feet were buried in a pit 
which he was digging, and busily the sexton laboured away to hollow out 
the grave, muttering to himself from time to time, and sometimes even 
singing at his gloomy work. He was an old man, but he had no one to 
help him, and in truth he needed it not, for he was hale and hearty, and 
he put such a good will to his task, that it went on rapidly. The diggin 
of a grave was to him a sort of festival. He held brotherhood with 
the worm, and gladly prepared the board for his kindred’s banquet. 

The grave-digger had gone on for some time when, about the hour I 
have mentioned, some one paused at the side of the low mossy wall, about 
a hundred yards from the cottage of the new gamekeeper, and looked 
over towards the lantern. Whoever the visiter was, he seemed either to 
hesitate or to consider, for he remained with his arms leaning on the 
coping for full five minutes before he opened the little wooden-gate close 
by, and walking in, went up to the side of the grave. The sexton heard 
him well enough, but I never saw a sexton who was not a humorist, and 
he took not the least notice, working away as before. , 

“ Why, what are you about, old gentleman?” said a man’s voice, at 
length. 

** Don't you see?” rejoined the sexton, looking up, “ practising the 
oldest trade in the world but one—digging to be sure—aye, and grave- 
digging, t00, which is a very ancient profession likewise, though when 
first it began men lived so long, the sextons must have been but poor 
craftsmen for want of practice.’ 

“ And whose grave is it you are digging ?” asked the visiter. “I have 
been here some days, and have not heard of any deaths.” 

“ One would think you were a doctor,” answered the sexton, “ for you 
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seem to fancy that you must have a hand in every death in the parish— 
but you want to know whose grave it is—well, I can’t tell you, for I don’t 
know myself.” 

« But who ordered you to dig it then?” demanded the stranger. 

‘No one,” said the sexton; “it will fit somebody, I warrant, and I 
shall get paid for it; and why should not I keep a ready-made grave as 
a town cobbler keeps ready-made shoes? I am digging it out of my 
own fancy. There will be death somewhere before the week is out, I am 
sure; for I dreamed last night that I saw a wedding come to this church, 
and the bride and the bridegroom stepped on each of the grave hillocks 
as they walked—so there will be a death, that’s certain, and may be 
two.” 

“And so you are digging the grave on speculation, old fellow?” 
exclaimed the other, “but I dare say you have a shrewd guess whom 
it is for. There is some poor fellow il in the neighbourhood—or some 
woman in a bad way, ha?” 

“It may be for the young man lying wounded up at Buxton’s inn, an- 
swered the sexton; “ they say he is better; but I should not wonder if 
it served his turn after all. But I don’t know, there is never any telling 
who may go next. I’ve seen funny things in my day. Those who 
thought they had a long lease, find it was a short one: those who were 
wishing for other people’s death, that they might get their money, die 
first themselves.” 

The sexton paused, and the stranger did not make any answer, looking 
gloomily down into the pit as if he did not much like the last reflections 
that rose up from the bottom of the grave. 

“ Aye, funny things enough I have seen,” continued the sexton, after 
giving a stroke or two with his pickaxe; “but the funniest of all is, to 
see how folks take on at first for those who are gone, and how soon the 
get over it. Lord, what a lot of tears I have seen shed on this little bit of 

und! and how soon they were dried up, like a shower in the sunshine. 
I recollect now there was a young lady sent down here for change of air 
by the London doctors, after they nel poisoned her with their stuff, I dare 
say. A pretty creature she was as ever I set eyes on, and did not seem ill, 
only a bit of a cough. Her mother came with her, and then her lover, 
who was to be married to her when she got well. But at six months’ end 
she died—there she lies, close on your left—and her lover, wasn’t he ter- 
rible downcast ? and he said to me when we had put her comfortably in 
the ground, ‘1 shan’t be long after her, sexton; keep me that place be- 
side her—there’s a guinea for you.’ He did not come back, however, for 
five years, and then I saw him one day go along the road in a chaise 
and four, with a fine lady by his side, as gay asa lark.” 

“Well, you would not have the man go on whimpering all his life?” 
said the other; “how old are you, sexton?” 

* Sixty and eight last January,” answered the other, “and I have dug 
these graves forty years come St. John.” 

“Have you many ok’ .. n in the parish ?” asked the stranger. 

“The oldest is eighty-.wo,” replied the sexton, ‘‘and she is a woman.” 

“Six from eighty-two,” said the stranger in a contemplative tone, 
“that-leaves seventy-six. That will do very well.” 

“Will it?” said the sexton, “ well, you know best ; but I should like 
to see a bit more of your face,” and as he spoke, the old man suddenly 
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raised his lantern towards the , and then burst out imto a laugh, 
ay, I thought I knew the voice !” "said, “and so you've come back 
again, captain ? Well now, this is droll enough! That bone you've got 
foot belongs to your old wet-nurse, Sally Loames, if I know 
Gastenkpenl dintadas gin a hand in damaging you as any of the 
She was a bad one! Ses whet ins hough you down now that 

the — gone and the property too ?” 
Why, I'll tell you,” answered Captain Moreton, “I'll tell Phi my 
old ‘Grindley. I want to see into the vault where the coffins are, 
and just to have a look at the register. Can’t you help me? you used 

always to have the keys.” 

** No, no,” captain, rejoined the sexton, shaking his head, “no tricks ! 
no tricks ! I’m not going to put my head into a noose for nothing: 

“ Nobody wants you to put your head in a noose, Grindley,” aed 
the other, “all I want is just to take a look at the coffins or & minute, 
and another at the register, for I have had a hint that I have been ter- 
ribly cheated, and that people have put my great-grandfather’s death six 
years too early, which makes all the difference to me ; for if my mother 
was born while ‘he was living she —e not break the entail, do you see?” 

“Well, then,” said the sexton, “ can come to-morrow, captain ; 
and I'll tell the doctor any hour you |i ee.” 

“ That won't do, Grindley,” replied Moreton, “ the parson is with the 
enemy ; and, besides, I must not let any body know that I have seen the 
register and ‘the coffins till I have every thing prepared to upset their 

You would not have me lose my own, would you, old boy ? 
Then as to your doing it for nothing, if you will swear not to tell that I 
have seen the things at all, till 1 am ready and give you leave, you shall 
have a ten-pound note.” 

It is a strange and terrible thing, that the value of that which has no 
value except as it affects us in this world and this life, increases enor- 
mously in our eyes as we are leaving it. The sexton had always been 
more or less a covetous man, as ee Moreton well knew ; but the 
passion had increased upon him with years, and the bait of the ten-pound 
note was not to be resisted. He took up the lantern, he got out of the 
grave, and looked carefully round. It a late at night—all was quiet 
—nothing seemed stirring; and approaching close to Moreton’s side, he 
said in a whisper, 

« No one knows that you were coming here, eh, captain ?” 

“‘ Nobody in the world,” replied the other, «I called at your house an 
hour ago, and the girl told me you were down here, but 1 said I would 
call on you again to-morrow.” 

“And you only want to look at the coffins and the book?” continued 
the sexton. 

“Nothing else in the world,” said Moreton, in an easy tone ; “per- 
haps I may take a memorandum in my pocket-book, that’s all.” 

“Well, then, give us the note and come along,” replied the sexton, 
‘‘there can be no harm in that.” 

Moreton sli something into his hand, and they moved towards a 
little door in the side of the church, opposite to that on which stood the 
cottage of Stephen Gimlet. Here “the sexton drew a large bunch of 
~ cemee his searth and opened the door, holding up the lantern to let 


his companion see the way in. 
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GEORGE CANNING.* 
“O for an hour of George Canning!”—Hon. G. SuyTue. 


Tuts is a graceful and welcome contribution to the literature of the 
country. A good biography of a statesman so distinguished and so uni- 
versally as George Canning, was a want that remained to be 
filled up. task demanded calm judgment, chastened feeling, and a 
tutored pen: advantages which Mr. Bell is well known to possess in an 
eminent degree. The exquisite portraiture, given by the author of De 
Vere, of the contention in the mind of one of England's most gifted sons, 
between literary tastes and the pursuits of ambition, is here made the 
striking and instructive theme of a whole biography; and it was indeed 
the great, the dominant feature of Canning’s life. 

Descended from a family of note and antiquity, it was the subsequent 
prime minister’s misfortune to have passed his first childhood under the 
most disadvantageous circumstances of the bad example of profligate and 
disorderly habits. The inauspicious guardianship of Mr. Reddish would, 
indeed, fo been fatal to an ordinary intellect. Great, therefore, is 
the debt of gratitude due to the memory of the blunt and honest actor, 
Moody, who, declaring the boy to be on the high road to the gallows, per- 
severed in his rescue till he got him transferred to the charge of his uncle, 
Mr. Stratford Canning, with the strict understanding that there should 
be no further intercourse with his mother’s connexions. 

Removed from Hyde Abbey School, the burial place of Alfred, whose 
memory must have often flitted across the mind of a boy who, even at this 
early period obtained some applause for his skill in verse-making, he was 
at once placed as an oppidan on his reception at Eton, and where, besides 
acquiring distinction for the easy elegance of his Latin and English poetry, 
he also discovered, says his biographer, “in his character the germ of 
those traits for which he was afterwards so much admired in public life: 
great generosity of temper, quickness of apprehension, and firmness of 
purpose.” 

There are no boyish delinquencies to record of Canning’s Eton days. 
His laborious and studious habits kept the animal spirits in check, but it 
was there that he formed some of those warm and enduring we 4 
which had subsequently so much influence on his progress in life. “The 
purity of sentiment,’ Mr. Bell gracefully remarks, “ and congenialities of 
pursuits in which these personal attachments had their origin, flowered 
out into a little literary enterprise, which has conferred celebrity upon the 
spot from which it issued—the famous boy-periodical, called the ‘ Micro- 
osm,’ projected by a few of the more accomplished Etonians, with Can- 
ray n advancing towards the seventeenth year of his age, at their 


It was at Eton, too, that the boy first discovered a political bias. His 
generous and heroic nature led him to side at once with what was then 
the weaker and the oppressed party. He threw himself, on the occasion 
of a contested election for Windsor, into the popular party, and his con- 
victions were of so permanent a character as to have thriven even in the 


* The Life of the Right Hon. George Canning. By Robert Bell, Author of “ His- 
tory of Russia,” “ Lives of English Poets,” &c. &c. 1 vol. 8vo, Chapman & Hall. 
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aristocratic atmosphere of Christ Church, Oxford. At me Canning 
formed many new friendships of an intimate character, all of which, 
like those of Eton, were materially calculated to influence, if not 
to decide the subsequent direction of his life. This was the era of poeti- 
cal epistles, scrap-book contributions, and vers de société, of which the 
following is an example :-— 

‘Mr. Canning, then about eighteen or nineteen years of age, was 
walking in the grounds with Mrs. Crewe, who had just lost her favourite 
dog, Quon, and wanted an epitaph forhim. The do was buried close at 
hand, near the dairy-house. Mr. Canning socteetil he could not make 
epitaphs; but the lady was not to be denied, and so he revenged himself 
with the following : 
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EPITAPH ON MRS. CREWE'S DOG. 
Poor Quon lies buried near this dairy, 


And is not this a sad quondary ?#” 


And Mr. Bell has industriously collected sufficient specimens of these lighter 
illustrations of the student’s fancy and accomplishments to satisfy the 
reader without adding much lustre to the posthumous fame of his hero. 
The conversion of Canning to Toryism is told in bolder and more pictu- 
resque language than generally belongs to Mr. Bell’s easy and refined 
style. The interview with William Godwin is dramatically conceived, 
‘A small, fresh-coloured man, with intelligent eyes, a strong expres- 
sion of obstinacy in his face, and pressing ardour of manner, makes his 
appearance the next morning at breakfast. The host is collected, as a 
man should be who holds himself prepared for a revelation. The guest, 
unreserved and impatient of delay, hastens to unfold his mission. 
Amongst the speculators who are thrown up to the surface, in great po- 
litical emergencies, there are generally some who are misled by the 
grandeur of their conceptions; and who, in the purity and integrity of 
their own hearts, cannot see the evil or the danger that lies before them. 
This was a man of that order. He enters into an animated description of 
the state of the country, traces the inquietude of the people to its source 
in the corruption and tyranny of the government, declares that they are 
resolved to endure oppression no longer, that they are already organised 
for action, that the auspicious time has arrived to put out their strength, 
and ends by the astounding announcement, that they have selected him 
—this youth who has made such a stir amongst them—as the fittest per- 
son to be placed at the head of the movement. Miracle upon miracle ! 
The astonishment of the youth who receives this communication may well 
suspend his judgment : he requires an interval to collect himself, and de- 
cide; and then, dismissing his strange visiter, shuts himself up to think. 
In that interval he takes a step which commits him for life. It is but a 
step from Lincoln’s-inn to Downing-street. His faith in the people is 
shaken. He sees in this theory of regeneration nothing but folly and 
bloodshed. His reason revolts from all participation in it. And the 
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* This will recall Sheridan’s well-known epigram on Lady Payne’s monkey— 
the pretty and ill-used Lady Payne. 
“ Alas! poor Ned, 
My monkey’s dead, 
I had rather by half 
It had been Sir Ralph.” 
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next chamber to which we follow him, is the closet of the Minister, to 
whom he makes his new confession of faith, and gives in his final ad- 
herence. , 7 

“ Reader, the violent little man was William Godwin, the author of 
the ‘ Political Justice,’ and the convert was George Canning.” 

The origin of clubs and ‘he influence of the French Revolution on par- 
ties in this country is also briefly but skilfully depicted in a tone of natural 
and healthy vigour. Who indeed can tell, with the increase of the modern 
clubs which have grown out of those of the end of the eighteenth century, 
and with the wealth and intellect that is thrown into them, what moe 
the amount of their /future development, and the influence which they 
may ultimately have in the social and political destinies of this country ? 

rom the period of his conversion, the life of Canning became the life 
of a public man. There are few persons of so distinguished a reputation 
whose private life was less chequered by incident or variety. The boy at 
Eton was truly father to the man, and his calm, studious, steady habits 
carried him onwards through life, like a deep powerful current, little vexed 
by obstacles, and seldom ruffled by storms, to the highest honours in the 
realm. The love of letters had more time to break forth in the earl 
career of the statesrhan than in after life, and his biographer, who is 
strongly opposed to Mr. Pitt’s measures against what he deems to have 
been an imaginary spread of revolutionary doctrines in this country, says, 
“While Pitt and Grenville were carrying on the war with remorseless 
energy abroad, Canning was employing a much more effective instrument 
than the sword, in combating the progress of revolutio principles at 
home. That instrument was ridicule ; andif the ministry had been con- 
tent to leave French principles to its tender mercies they would have wit- 
nessed their extirpation by a surer process than riot acts and state trials. 
The ‘ Anti-Jacobin’ was a much more formidable prosecutor than the 
attorney-general.” 

It was this long-debated question of war for principles—a war that 
bequeathed to England its national debt—which called forth the first 
magnificent displays of Canning’s eloquence. Mr. Tierney had made a 
motion that the state of the country rendered it imperative upon us to 
leave Europe to herself. Mr. Canning rose to reply on the ministerial 
side, and delivered a speech which for compass of reason and masterly 
elocution drew expressions of admiration even from Mr. Pitt. Mr. Can- 
ning’s speeches which soon followed this, upon the question of union with 
Ireland, suggest some sensible and judicious observations from his bio- 
grapher upon the past and present policy of England towards that 
unhappy and ever-distracted country. We only disagree widely with Mr. 
Bell when he would trace all the evils that afflict that country to the 
injustice done to it, and none to the character of the people themselves. 

Upon the “‘Oregon question,” which has lately assumed so formidable 
an importance, and which Mr. Rush had instructions to re-open in the 
time of Canning’s final sickness, Mr. Bell remarks, that the claims 
of the United States by right of discovery and by right of treaty are 
fatal one to the other, and cannot co-exist. Spain could not confer upon 
America that which America herself already possessed. ‘Such a union 
of titles,” says Mr. Rush, “imparting validity (perhaps he means im- 
validity) to each other, does not often exist ;’—‘ an observation,” says 





& 
ied the palmiest days of this gif 
anning’s passion for literature, Mr. : 
whole life. Every moment of leisure was given up to books. His elo- 
ee uses of 
all his contemporaries except 
well known, in the same villa and the same room 
to which Fox, under circumstances painfully similar—that of an unan- 
swered aspersion from a rising ition—and by a further strange 
incidence, at the same age, had removed—to die. a’ 
carried with him a more profound and universal respect. His. public 
ivate life were alike revered by all parties, and, in the words of his able 
iographer, “all jealousies and animosities were extinguished in the com- 


mon grief F and Faction herself wept upon his grave.” 








LAURA. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER. 


EartH had not a fairer creature 
Than my bright Italian girl, 
Beauty dwelt in every festure, 
Love in every silken curl ; 
In her own bright land they taught her 
Songs like those which Sappho sung, 
None like fair Italia’s daughter 
Charm’d the old—entranc’d the young. 


=. . = 


Not an orb in Heaven’s dominion 
Shone like Laura’s sunny eyes, 
Not a bird, on golden pinion, 
Seem’d more free ‘neath summer skies; 
All the young and brave went to her, 
Pilgrims they to beauty’s shrine ; 
Not a soul but feared to woo her 
Till J dared—and she was MINE! 
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THE TRAVELS AND OPINIONS OF MR. JOLLY GREEN. 
Crap. VIIL 
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rer MowTMoRENCY, as most travellers are aware, is a deli village 
ton: about twelve miles from Paris. It. is ‘the resort of the votaries 
to of and of religion: the former go to eat. cherries and ride 
ign on ys, the latter to worship at the shrine of s celebrated saint and 
of oe a neler A I ae ten aE NE ee 
am somewhere about the middle of the last century. He was one of 

of foremost of that race of pious men who devoted their energies to the relic 
es- gious education of their countrymen, the fruits of which were so con- 
ich i in the French Revolution. His: “ Confessions” are curious, and 
dst die t what an extent the devotional fervour of the recluse may i 

his him to self-torture ; for I find in his works (written in French) that 


lo- was in the habit of sitting in a state of ecstacy—like a wild duck—in the 
) of water. amidst the byshes (‘“‘au milieu des bois et deseaux’’) ; and that it 
pt was his delight to write in windy weather, half-buried in the snow, with 
om no other fire than he carried under his waistcoat, and weeping like a 
in- watet-spout the whole time. It was under these circumstances, that in 
ge the course of three weeks he composed his well-known philosophical 
n treatiseon the use of spectacles, which he dedicated to a brother saint 
in named D’Alembert. I am certain of this fact, for the original runs as 
ble follows :--“ Dans ce lieu, sans abri contre le vent et la neige, sans autre 
m- feu que celui qui bruloit dessous mon gilet, je composai dans l’espace de 


trois semaines, ma lettre 4 D’Alembert sur les spectacles.—J’en versai de 
delicieuses larmes.” This is a touching picture, and worthy of the great 
man who has portrayed it. 

Cherries were out of season, but piety always flourishes in Paris, and 
donkeys abound eve ; no better place than Montmorency could, 
therefore, have been hit on for the development of the national character, 
and it was:with sensations of the liveliest pleasure, not es 
however, by some of those “horribles battemens de coeur,” which Saint 
John James speaks of, that I descended to the salon where the party 
were to assemble for the excursion. 

Madame de Vaudet and Angelique were already there, and both wel- 
comed me very cordially. I was charmed with the grace and finish of 
their costume, and they were pleased to express their admiration at the 
ealm simplicity of mine; for, thinking that I should probably have to 
ride through the forest, I had put on a scarlet hunting coat with leathers 
and tops—the same that I always wear when I turn out at home to see 
the East Surrey staghounds throw off near the Croydon station. The 
amiable mother and daughter were attired in Napoleon-blue Pompadours, 
with skirts @ la Mousquetaire, fichus 2 la Genevoise, and chapeaux @ 
la Gondy, a style of dress at once sylvan and striking. 

We were soon joined by four more ladies, to whom I was formally pre- 
sented. They were Madame de Pretantaine, a stylish, dashing — 
with a very high colour and very black eyes; the Marchioness de Ma- 
quignon, a middle-aged lady whose lofty bearing and courtly air be- 
trayed the Palais Royal in every movement, and her two daughters, Julie 








The Travels of Mr. Jolly Green. 


irls, certainly, but not at all to be compared with Made- 
The gentlemen of the party were the Viscount de 
Chevalier de ’Escroc, Don Juan de Picaro y Bribon, 


i the Marquis de Maquignon, and the English 
ir Henry Jones, who, in sddition to the estimable qualities with 
nature had endowed him, superadded the most salient character- 
ingui foreigners above enumerated. 

i chevalier, readily pitted himself against 
t at écarté, related adventures as wondrous as those of the 
smoked and drank as freely as the baron, and knew quite as 
much about a horse as the marquis, who, in the course of his life, had 
had a great deal to do with large studs, and took a pleasure in breeding 
expensive cattle. The personal appearance of Sir Henry Jones was 
ighly distingué; he was tall and stout, with curly hair, blue eyes, a fine 
bous Saxon nose, an expansive countenance and a cheerful smile that 
welcomed every new acquaintance, and put them immediately at their 
ease. Sir Henry’s pronunciation was somewhat rapid and indistinct, and 
amongst his predilections was a decided penchant for brandy-and-water. 
He had one or two amiable weaknesses, the most prominent of which 
were an unwillingness to hurt people’s feelings by blurting out the truth on 
all occasions, uae fondness for wing the patronage of his custom on 


le of every description, without strictly scrutinising the accounts 
when sent in, or even heeding much about their settlement. So brilliant were 
his ideas of expenditure, that he made a point of never inquiring the price 
of any thing, and so liberal were his notions that, in the old days of stage- 
coaches, he had often contrived to run up a bill in a town where he was 


not known, during the brief interval of changing horses. It was partly 
owing to the indulgence of this rare generosity of disposition that he 
had been induced to leave his native country for a time, and fix his abode 
at one or other of the large cities on the continent, where, however, he 
never remained long enough to experience the ennui which too frequently 
arises from a protracted residence amongst the importunate classes of 
society. From these slight traits, it will at once be inferred, that he was 
highly popular; indeed, I believe, few persons have ever been so much 
sought for or inquired after. His name, too, was widely spread, even in 
places where his sojourn had been brief, for his property consisted chiefly 
in a species of assignats, a well-known valuable stock admirably adapted 
for a circulating medium, to which he constantly affixed the guarantee of 
his own signature. Some of this stock, not yet converted into cash, is at 
present in my own possession. 

Such was our party, and as we mustered so strong, it was necessary 
that the carriage to convey us should be of rather large dimensions. It 
was procured by the viscount from a celebrated establishment at the 
corner of the Place du Carrousel, and was called a gondole, a description 
of vehicle exactly corresponding with the Venetian gondola, with this 
difference only, that it went upon wheels, and was drawn by horses, 
whereas, if I am 2 om informed, the other resembles a boat. The 
gondole is, in fact, a ki d of daily omnibus (called in French an “ omni- 
bus @ jour), with curtains which may be lowered at pleasure, and in 
which the passengers are seated on cross benches, holding three each. 

Into this carriage we all got, and established ourselves in little parties 
quarrées, of six each, sitting opposite each other in threes. I had the 
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honour of being placed at the head of the gondole, between Madame 
de Vaudet and Angelique, and before us were Sir Henry Jones, the 
Marchioness de a ae and the Spanish hidalgo. In the second 
circle, the Baron von Spitzbube, divided Julie and Estelle. Madame de 
Pretantaine occupied one corner, the uis the other, and the viscount 
was seated with his back to the door. ere was no room inside for the 
Chevalier de l’Escroc, who took his place on the box beside the driver, 
and this was the more pleasant, as it enabled him with greater con- 
venience to gratify the company with his performance on the French 
horn, of which he had brought with him a somewhat gigantic épecimen, 
the tone being perfectly in accordance with its size. French are 
extremely fond of music, and particularly attached to their national 
horn ; it is the partner of their board, the companion of their exile, the 
joy of their outh, and the solace of their old age; it is dear to them as 
the air they breathe, and through it the greater part of their breath finds 
an outlet. 

The niorning was delicious; indeed, historically so, for it recalled to my 
recollection the memorable day when the distinguished family of Fudge 
set out on a similar expedition to the same attractive spot. 

Our course lay through the Faubourg St. Denis, and when we had 

the barrier there was a halt, and the Viscount de Vieux Rusé got 
out of the gondole, only, however, to return to it in the course of a fow 
minutes, bearing a hamper in his arms, which was secured beneath the 
driver’s seat, where the provisions for the pic-nic in the forest were 
stowed. I was informed that the hamper contained champagne; and on 
inquiring why it had not been brought with us from the hotel, De Vieux 
Rusé looked at me with a very knowing expression, and winking one 
eye, observed : 

‘We have buy him mosh more sheep on dis side de barrier.” 

This was a hint which I determined not to lose sight of, in the event 
which I contemplated, of giving a snug little bachilod’ party, some 
evening, in my own room. : 

Our gallant steeds now pranced merrily onwards, and in the course of 
an hour, or less, the venerable spires of the Cathedral of St. Denis rose 
before us, towering in proud solitude over the catacombs of an extinct 
dynasty. The viscount, who had been the personal friend of the former 
family, and whose studies and pursuits eminently qualified him for the 
task, undertook to be the cicisbeo of the party, and explain to us the his- 
tory of the monuments. It is with regret I have to state that I had 
forgotten to bring my note-book, but I trust I can supply the deficiency 
from a memory which is not apt to fail me, and, that the graphic style of 
the original may not be lost, I will repeat the description as nearly as 
possible in the words of the noble narrator. 

“Dis jolly edifice,” said the viscount, taking off his hat and bowing to 
the ladies, though his discourse was addressed principally to me,—“dis 
jolly edifice was builded in de tenth sentry-box of Anno Domini, by de 
great King Dagobert, what my friend Beranger have wrote a very ansum 
song upon. He was famous for his sans-culottes, and if you will regarder 
his catacomb here on de left hand, you will see how he was flog by the 
devil for refusing to wear them, a just punishment for de vickedness of 
his early day. But afterwards, when he become a christian, he found out 
dis abbey in honour of de Benedicks. Next door to him is de tombeau 
May.—voL. LXXVIl. No. CCCV. H 
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. illows erected to de heads of our 
brave kings; here is one of Henry Trois, who was kill by de carving- 
knife of a clergyman, name Jacques Clement, as he sat down to supper. 
Here is anoder of Francis de Second, what was hushand to de Queen of 
de Scotch ; it is b surround by weeping angels. Down stairs, in 
de cellar of de abbey, is many ae tombeaux, which was all torn to 
pieces in de revolution. In one of de dark corners de Duke de Berri 
was assassinate; de monument expiatoire point out de spot. He fell a 
victim,” added De Vieux Rusé, confidentially, “‘to de bad advice of a 
mercenary grandfather, who desire him nevare to play at cards, de verry 
ting dat was invented for de amusement of one of his ancestors, dat was 
, an amusement which constitute de real appiness of mankind.” 

The viscount did not explain this philosophical maxim by any further 
illustration, but led the way to the vaults, which were built by the cele- 
brated Abbot Segar, who, after he had invented the luxury which bears 
his name, was in the habit of passing his solitary hours below the earth, 
sitting on a skull, smoking and meditating on the transitory nature of 
the Rings upon it. The remainder of the viscount’s description was 
equally luminous with the preceding; but my attention was somewhat 
abstracted from the account witdhte gave of the thirty tyrants, whose 
remains were converted into bone-dust, by an uneasy sensation which I 
experienced as we passed through the gloomy crypt. Madame de 
Vaudet had taken my proffered arm, and, only a few yards behind us, 
her daughter Angelique leant on that of Sir Henry Jones. I could 
observe that their conversation was an animated one—too much s0, 
indeed, for the solemnity of the place, and, unless a suspicious ear 
deceived me, I feel perfectly certain that in one of the dark ges 
(which evidently did not lead to nothing) I heard the sound of a very 
vigorous baiser. It is quite true, it might have occurred between Don 
Juan and Madame de Pretantaine, who were very close to the perfidious 

ir, but the lover's ear is singularly acute in matters of this kind, and I 

It all the throes of the demon within my agitated bosom. I could no 
longer listen with interest to the eloquent details of De Vieux Rusé, or 
a ee dapeediol te audet ; “I became,” as my friend 

a 80 i it, “ of a fierce »” and experienced 
<dies “cums Penn en the sienian it Sealing shot through my 
trembling frame. By a strong effort, however, [ mastered my emotion, 
edi putaal Gin gaivt oi -Gila'alig hy ulaiiedislion, 06 di appekinee en ces 
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and unmoved as the marble effigies which I glared with an expres- 
sion as stony as their own. 1 hed tay srowited for thie forbearance, for 
as we re-entered the carri Angelique turned towards me and smiled, 
with an aspect so roseate, he must have been less than man, who 
could at that moment have harboured a thought injurious to her purity. 
My suspicious imaginings melted into thin air, and resolving to show what 


I was capable of, I ied a few gay sallies with Sir Henry, cutting him 
up in a playful style of irony, the concealed purport of which he could 
not discover, seasoned a lively discourse with Madame de Vaudet, 


with a sprinkling of ceillades, ich I flatter myself were not thrown 
away upon the charming Angelique, for her colour went and came as 
rapidly as the tints changed in her shot-silk Pompadour; and more than 
once she was obliged to bury her glowing features in her embroidered 
kerchief. The trajet between St. Denis and Montmorency was conse- 
quently a delightful one, and it was almost with feelings of regret that I 
found we had reached the Hermitage of Saint John James Rousseau. 

I must devote a few words to this remarkable place, though as Jawley 
has observed, in one of his fine critical moods: “ I detest the superficiality 
eal SEES aS 

great celebrity which attaches to the Hermitage, arises from the 

fact of its having been the spot where John James,—as the French delight 
to call him,—wrote his memorable letters to Héloise, of which the Pope made 
so admirable a translation. _ It did not, however, correspond in appearance 
with the ideas I had always formed of the character of these anchorite 
abodes, but I suppose the Hermitage of such a man as Rousseau is not to be 
judged of by ordinary rules. It certainly bore no resemblance to the 
well known retreat of the Hermit ofthe Beulah Spa, who still holds, in my 
estimation, the first place in the ranks of celibacy. I could perceive here 
neither the rock-work, the stone seat, the moss-covered walls, the stained- 
glass window, the crucifix, the hour-glass, the skull, the cross-bones, the 
prie-dieu, nor, most interesting feature of all, the venerable stuffed 
at his orisons perpetually redeeming souls from purgatory, which formed 
the glory of that interesting place of public amusement. Possibly all 
these saint-like properties may have been carried off by the enthusiasts of 
the French Revolution, amongst whom Rousseau was so deservedly 
popular; but at the present day, there is little to distinguish the Hermi 

an ordinary dwelling. We were shown into a small room where the 
saint used to play on the piano with his friend Grétry. The instrument 
is the same on which the latter composed his charming comedy of the 
Village Clergyman (‘‘ Le Devin du Village”). It was probably in this 
room that Rousseau used to take his café au lait, téte-d-téte with the 
intellectual and highly-gifted Therése; and where he gave those pleasant 
little supper parties to his neighbours the bricklayer and his daughter, 
which he describes as being such a relief after the heavy dinners he 
was compelled to eat with the Marshal de Luxembourg. It was 
doubtless in this very chamber that those merry evenings were spent with 
his agreeable friends, Grimm and Holbach, of whom he always speaks in 
such a tender Christian-like spirit. A closet adjoining was pointed out as 
the spot where most likely Rousseau’s bear cht sleep, wrapped up in 
the flannel petticoat of Madame d’Epinay ; and the precise locality was 
indicated to us on the door-step leading into the garden, where the saint 
was sitting when he made that sa exclamation im respect to peri- 
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oila de la ” a description of shell-fish, of which he 
was remarkably fond, and of which he was in all probability the first to 
set the fashion of eating. It is, perhaps, to his ingenuity that the world 
is knowledge of the art of extracting the periwinkle with a 
pin. The tableau which the subject suggests, would form a fine illus- 
tration for the national collection at Versailles, and harmonise well with 
that grand battle-piece, the capture of the Emperor of Morocco’s goloshes 
and umbrella, the greatest achievement of the French army in Africa. 
We were also shown the bed-room “ over the kitchen,” where John James 
was in the habit of sleeping, but the little cribs into which he used to put 
his Enfants Trouvés, were nowhere to be seen. I mentioned the fact 
to M e de Pretantaine, but she only shrugged her shoulders, and said, 
** Que voulez-vous!” Ihave once or twice since asked myself what she 
meant. Surely I have not made a conquest here too! The person who 
showed us the Hermitage, whom I rewarded with a five-franc piece—inti- 
mated that there was something mysterious in the manner of Saint 
Rousseau’s death. But whether he committed martyrdom by swallowing 
Prussic acid or by dashing out his brains against the wall, I could not pre- 
cisely ascertain. Perhaps both accounts are correct, for he was a man of 
a singularly wild and original turn of mind. He lives, however, em- 
balmed in the hearts of the Parisians, who have erected a street to his 
memory, which, by a curious coincidence, adjoins the Rue Coq Héron. 
The emotions caused by our visit to the Hermitage were various. 
Most of the ladies shed tears, and I am not ashamed to say that I joined 
them ; Sir Henry Jones and the Baron von Spitzbube were so powerfully 
affected, that they rushed into a neighbouring café, and drank two or 
three tumblers of brandy-and-water before they could recover their self- 
yee ; the remainder of the gentlemen had passed through too many 
rating scenes of real life, to yield to the influence of fictitious woes. 
The gondole was now ordered to proceed to the “ Rendezvous de la 
Chasse,” a delicious spot in the heart of the forest of Montmorency, 
where it was settled that we were to dine. For such of the party as pre- 
ferred riding, animals were procured, not horses exactly, but those equally 
useful though less showy quadrupeds, donkeys. I lamented not having 
an English thorough-bred, on which M. de Maquignon kindly informed 
me that he had a very valuable one at his stables in Paris which he 
thought would just suit me, and which he promised to show me on the 
following day. The price he said was, in comparison with the beauty of 
the steed, quite insignificant. The two daughters of the marquis called 
loudly for baudets, and Angelique did so too, at the same time bestowing 
on me an encouraging glance, which at once decided any little hesitation 
I might have felt at exhibiting my asinine accomplishments before 
strangers. The Chevalier de l’Escroc was also mounted, his purpose being 
to enliven the partie de chasse with the music of his horn, which, by the 
bye had been silent only within the sacred walls of the Abbey and the 
ermitage. Sir Henry Jones, who, I suspect knew very little about 
riding, preferred going on foot, as did the Baron von Spitzbube, who 
cl e cortége, armed with a thick, heavy stick, to assist the paces 
of the donkeys. Whoever has not seen a French hunting party, can 
form but a faint conception of the noise and merriment which invariably 
attend it. On this occasion the ladies screamed, alternately with fear and 
laughter, the donkey boys swore, the party in the gondole clapped their 
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hands and uttered cries of encouragement, the gentlemen shouted ener- 
tically, and above the din, the chevalier awoke the tones of his cofteau 
chasse. In the midst of it all, I kept a firm hold of the pommel of 
my saddle, for the paces of the animal which I bestrode were rather 
. It was very different from being mounted on one of the high 
mettled racers of the desert. 

The accompaniment to our motion might run thus:— : 

“Oh! mon Dieu, je ne peux pas m’y tenir!” “Sacré baudet ! allez 
done.” “Oh! mais c’est drole! “Hola!” “ Regardez donc, Monsieur 
Grin.” “ Tanta-ra-ra-ra-ra!” ‘‘ Damn this donkey, how he shakes !”” 
“ Hold on Green !” (This was from Jones.) ‘ Ah, je vais mourir de rire, 
—ha! ha! ha! ha!” “ Verfluchter Esel!” A tremendous blow adminis- — 
tered to my beast, followed this exclamation of the baron, and the tempest 
of voices having risen to its height, the donkeys set off at a good round 

towards the Rendezvous. I kept my eye on Angelique, and would 
willingly have ridden on her right hand to protect her from the dangers 
of the rest, but my animal was one of the most obstinate of its kind, 
and the more I pulled it on one side, the more “pag we mag it went on 
the other. I had also no hands to spare, one of them being engaged with 
the bridle, and the other with the pommel. The brute jolted me so 
besides, that there was scarcely any breath in my body, and the little 
French I was able to remember, was of very little service tome. As to 
the English language, it was entirely lost upon the creature. Do what I 
would, nothing could persuade it to keep anywhere but close to the tail 
of Angelique’s monture, and in that position Thad the annoyance of per- 
ceiving that, owing to his long legs, Sir Henry Jones was keeping up 
beside that young lady, steadying her in her seat—a kind of uneasy chair 
—and apparently enjoying my uncomfortable situation. 

In this order we reached the brow of the hill above the Rendezvous, and 
the spirits of the donkeys being up, they set off at a fearful gallop. It 
was in fact a perfect race; the ladies garments fluttered, the air was rent 
with their screams, the Chevalier de |’Escroc blew out a tremendous 
burst, my hat got over my eyes, I abandoned the bridle altogether, held 
on with both hands, and plunging madly forward, allowed my Bucephalus 
to career in the realms of boundless space. He did so, but not long, for 
whether he trod in a rut or kicked up behind, I know not, but in the 
midst of a shower of dust and gravel he suddenly came to the ground, 
and I was jerked over his head into a heap of stones by the roadside. 

When I rose from the ground, which I did in the course of a few 
minutes, for though a good deal bruised, I was not seriously wounded, I 
could see nothing of the partie de chasse, nor even of the accursed beast 
that had thrown me; the gondole was nowhere visible, and I was alone 
in the Forest of Montmorency. In the midst of my perplexity, two 
strangers suddenly made their appearance. They were singularly muffled 
up about the throat, and their countenances were not very clearly discern- 
ible, but I put a bold face upon the matter, and asked them the way to 
the Rendezvous de la Chasse. 

The tallest of the two answered briefly : “Suivez-moi, Monsieur,” and 
striking into a path on his right hand, he entered the thicket. I pre- 
sumed he meant to show me a short cut, and unhesitatingly followed. 
His companion brought up the rear. 
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ALGERIA ANDTUNIS IN 1845.* 
NorwrrustanpinG the desolating and desultory warfare carried on for 


pte tandem years by a handful of Arabs and Kabyles, fighting for 
ir country, against an army of a hundred thousand Famine a 


aptain Kennedy’s sensible and gee little book that the 

Pp of civilisation is really apparent in these long-suffering realms, 
that the spade and the li are gradually assuming duties of a less 
showy, but more substantial character, than those performed by the 
"y sees ce lar Algiers, the of the Moorish 

n ower of trian iers, monoton ooris 
houses is sbecly anitests eben up by new French buildin , and the 
dull repose of the harem-garden is changed into the lively bustle of a 
French barrack-yard, while outside the walls the hills gently sloping to 
the sea, are studded with country-houses and gardens. Within are 
modern palaces, barracks, prisons, and hospitals, magazines and factories, 
alternating with large hotels, fashionable cafés and showy shops. 

Nor is the population less striking, composed as it is of a motley crew 
of Arabs, Moors, French, Maltese, Italians, &c. 

“ Among the various costumes and styles of dress,” says Captain Ken- 
nedy, “seen in the streets of Algiers, none are so ridiculous as that of 
the Mew civilian dressed @ l’Arabe, some fine specimens of which 
we saw to-day. One of this ‘genus,’ a wealthy shopkeeper from the 
Rue Chausée-d’Antin, had by his adventures a short time since created 
some little amusement—enthusiastic on the subject of the new colony, 
his thoughts by day had been for months of Algeria, and his dreams by 
night of bernoused warriors, fiery steeds, and bloody yataghans. At 
last, determined to see with his own eyes, he left his beloved Paris, and 
arrived safely in Algiers. 

“ His first care was to procure a complete Arab dress, in which he 
sallied forth the morning after his arrival. He came in search of adven- 
tures, and he was soon gratified; stalking along he accidentally hustled 
a couple of French soldiers, he was sworn at, ed, and rolled in the 
mud, as a ‘ S— cochon d' Arabe,’ lost his purse from having no pockets 
in his new garments, and was nearly kicked down stairs by the gargon of 
his hotel, for venturing to enter his own room. 

“Undismayed by these misadventures, he set out the following day 
armed to the teeth, to ride to Bleedah, when, half way there, he was 
seized as a suspicious character, by two Arab gendarmes, for being armed 
without having a permit, and preten not to understand Arabic, was 
disarmed and dismounted, his ands tied behind his back, and fastened 
to his captors’ stirrups, he spent the night on the ground in a wretched 
hut, with a handful a auveiine for r, and next morning was dragged 
into Algiers in broad daylight, dead with fear fatigue ; on 
being carried before the police he was instantly liberated, taking 
advantage of the first packet, returned to France, after having seen more 
of life in Algeria in a few days, than many who had spent the same 
number of in this colony. 

Captain y and his friend and companion Lord Fielding tra- 


* Algeria and Tunis in 1845. By Captain J. Clark Kennedy. 2 voli. Henry 
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yelled by diligence by a capital road constructed the troops from 
Algiers to Bleedah. F were numerous 2 the wayside, the 
colonists chiefly —— a a Be ee flocks of 
sheep were grazing on the hill-si pleasin mising state of 

, “ Were it not,” suit Cotas Kidpenalyhy fara cosnsiinal pastoy 
of Arabs going to market with the country produce, or returning : 
the city, it would be difficult to imagine from the surrounding scene, 
that you are travelling in another quarter of the globe.” The absence 
of wood, however, is a great inconvenience. 

At Bleedah there is a Place d'Armes, and a broad handsome street is 
building, but the native portion of the town is in a sadly ruinous condi- 
tion. The European population, our author says, owing to the fine cli- 
mate and abundance of water, is greatly on the increase, and will shortly 
outnumber the natives. Bleedah forms a link between the seaport of 
Algiers and the country beyond the Atlas. 

Quitting this im t station the party crossed the little Atlas by 
the ravine of the Cheefa, another military road of a highly pi ue 
character, and gained Medeah, the capital of a province, and fead-quadioes 
of a subdivision of the French army, the authority of which extends 
hence to an imaginary line on the borders of the Great Desert. Medeah 
was founded by the Romans in an admirable situation, easily defended, 
and 3200 feet above the sea. Here, as at Algiers and Bleedah, the 
destruction of the Arab streets is going on, and French buildings are 
rising in their place ; the only structure of consequence yet finished is the 
military hospital in the upper part of the town, erected in a fine airy 
situation, and a conspicuous object for miles around. 

An excursion made from hence in company with the French general's 
aide-de-camp, into the little desert, a visit to the Bel Arbi, the ra 
of the Haoueras, a sight of one or two Douars, or Arab encampments, and 
an unsuccessful hunt after the last of the boars, constituted the whole of 
Captain Kennedy’s and Lord Fielding’s experiences of Arab life. Blee- 
dah was regained not without some misadventures by the pass of 
a from whence tlie trajét to Algiers is as before-mentioned, easy 
€no q 

The next. excursion was to Bona, by steam-packet, thence to the ruins 
of Hippo Regius, and by steam to Tunis. It appears that after all the 

pous announcements given of the translation of the remains of 

t. Augustin to the place of his death, that the French prelates were 

iged to content themselves with one arm, over which a sort of altar 

nm been erected in the midst of the ruins “in the worst possible 
according to Captain Kennedy. 

Our travellers speak highly of the Bey of Tunis, who appears to be 
marehing apace with the civilisation by which he is nearly surrounded, 
and to be outrivalling, especially by the most noble act of emancipat- 
ing the slaves, the greatest reformers that modern Mohammedanism has 
yet produced. From Tunis the party made excursions to Carthage, to 
the ruins of Adrumetum, and. to eah, turning inwards to the holy 
Kairouan, seldom visited ai yu and where they were insulted by 
the women—always the first in the race of bigotry—and returning by 
Zouwan to Tunis. Near Susa they saw those beautiful birds the Nume- 
dian cranes, called by the French “Mademoisselles.” “In the spring,” 
says Captain Kennedy, “when they are paying their addresses to each 
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other, their p ings are very curious ; they are seen to place them- 
selves face to face, a little distance apart, one commences bowing, and is 
imitated by the other; a regular minuet is then danced, each bird, with 
drooping wings and a graceful movement of the head and neck, advances, 
retires, and moves in a circle, with an easy gliding step, sometimes passing 
dos-a-dos ; the whole performance is gone through as methodically as by 
young ladies at school.” 

The journey from Tunis to Bona was effected by land, thus allowing a 
good deal of country to be explored, and permitting the party to view 
the native at Keff as at Kairouan, in his real character. On their return 
to Bona they visited the forest of the Jebel Edough, ate therein a fri- 
candeau de lion, and thence gained Constantine, the position of which, 
like that of most of the cities of the interior, is very remarkable—houses, 
walls, and castles, grouped together on a high terraced and escarped rock 
of irregular form, and cut up by deep ravines. The site itself, also, 
at a considerable elevation above the sea, insures a moderate temperature 
and a healthy atmosphere. 

The reader will probably thank us for some idea of those corps essen- 
tially Franco-Algerine which have sprung up out of the necessities of a 
peculiar mode of warfare, and a peculiar country and climate, and which 
are beginning to occupy a prominent situation in French literature. First 
on the list is the Chasseur d’ Afrique. He has a uniform composed of a 
light blue jacket with yellow facings, red overalls, strapped with leather, 
and a low forage-cap, diminishing in size to the crown, with a broad hori- 
zontal peak. His arms are a long carbine of small bore, a sword and 
pistols, plain saddlery with a very small valise. The chasseurs are ex- 
ceedingly well mounted, and it is considered by all who are desirous of 
distinguishing themselves, the favourite corps of the army. 

The Zouaves are to the infantry what the Chasseurs d’ Afrique are to 
the cavalry, the favourite corps. It was at first essentially a native force, 
but at the present time is composed almost entirely of Frenchmen. ‘“ The 
uniform,” says Captain Kennedy, “is most picturesque,” being half 
Oriental half European. The Spahis are the Arab irregular cavalry, 
in the pay of France. For their pay they provide themselves with horses, 
accoutrements, clothing, and provisions, but their arms are supplied by 

vernment. Then there is the Légion Etrangére, a force of nearly five 
, vam men, composed of adventurers, deserters, and escaped criminals 
of all nations. The Polish battalion is the best conducted and most dis- 
tinguished of this legion. Captain Kennedy says that there are only two or 
three Englishmen in theirranks. Last of all come Les Zephyrs, composed 
of men who, having undergone a certain amount of punishment, are not 
considered eligible to serve again in the ranks of their own regiments. 
The men are a kind of soldier-farmers, and are kept in order hy a very 
severe discipline. 

It only remains to us to subjoin a few remarks on the renowned 
Abd-el-Kader, and the prospects of the French in Algeria as being 
characterised by much moderation and good sense. ‘ There are few men 
of the present day,” says Captain Kennedy, speaking of the indomitable 
Arab, “ whose career attracted so much attention, and of whose 
character so little that can be relied upon is known. In the prime of life 
(according to most accounts he was born about 1806), he is described as 
small of stature, with regular features, a pleasing expression, and of mild 
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and gentle manners. Daringly active both in mind and body, he has 
taken advantage of circumstances to place himself at the head of the 
Arab tribes discontented with Christian rule and unwilling to submit 
to the restraints of a regular government. For this position his 
talents, piety, and lineal descent from the prophet through his only 
daughter Fatima, eminently qualify him. Whatever his motive, be it reli- 
gious ardour, patriotism, or ambition, he is a brave man and a skilful leader, 
struggling for the liberties of the people of his fatherland, and as such 
he is deserving of our sympathies ; while at the same time every one must 

t the continuance of a contest carried on by both parties with so 
much ferocity, and rejoice in any event that would tend to bring it to a 
speedy conclusion ; the more so, as it must, if the peace of Europe remain 
undisturbed, eventually end in his destruction, for every year brings an 
enormous accession of strength to the European population, whilst the 
same period sees the numbers of the Arabs, and their resources, gradu- 
ally wasting away in a gallant yet fruitless struggle.” 

t is impossible not to coincide with such sensible observations, or not 
to join with the gallant author in the hope that civilisation may yet take 
the place of barbarism, without a renewal of those horrid spectacles which 
the African war has too frequently presented. 








RUSSIA AND ITS AUTOCRAT.* 


Ivan GoLOvINE was summoned in March, 1843, from Paris, to repair 
forthwith to the metropolis of the Autocrat. Thinking that his travels 
i not terminate there, but might be prolonged into more easteriy 
and less inviting territories, he judiciously preferred the inconveniences of 
disobedience to those of exile and punishment. In return for deprival of 
rights, confiscation of property, and all the other little e¢ ceteras entailed 
by disregard of the imperial commands, the Russian subject retorts in 
two volumes of political and personal detraction. One would think it 
scarcely wise on the part of despotic power to draw upon itself these 
frequent missives, for although there must be some exaggeration, still 
what every one repeats under similar circumstances, as well as what is 
substantiated by aiboughit and unpropitiated travellers, must also contain 
much that is true, and Ivan Golovine’s revelations possess an advantage 
over those of his predecessors, in being more ee | the results of 
personal experience, and generally of a more familiar and intimate cha- 
racter. The author’s style is also lively and piquant, and the chapter 
called the “ General View,” is a good specimen of the Russian social 
system, as it is under a pope-autocrat, emperor, and hierarch at the same 
time. The character of the people is for the same causes exposed with 
more than usual felicity, and without prejudice and partiality. The 
cheating, thieving, and drunken habits of his countrymen being spoken 
of unreservedly, and amusin ly illustrated. They all have their origin 
in the prostration of mind unt intellect at the feet of despotism. Tyranny 





* Russia under the Autocrat Nicholas the First. By Ivan Golovine, a Russian | 
2 vols. Henry Colburn. ae 























in all government offices, military and civil, 
mt by many additional examples. We 


uote one: “The Emperor, during one of his visits to Berlin, 
Prince A a snuff-box, Ais intended for 
M. Kriiger, and which the Prince greatly admired. r it had been 
given to the artist, His pasa i cos anak a wich to see it 
and great was his s ig amen f snuff-box in place 
of the one which had been comabinl ig He spoke of it to the Emperor, 
who, perceiving that he had been robbed, re lied, that he should have 
too much to do if he attempted to eradicate this vice.” 

Art and literature alone lift up their heads to somewhat like an equality 
of respect, with what they are held in this count “In Russia,” says 
M. Golovine, “ the term ‘learned man ’ is equi ent to an odd man, & 
saclay a sort of labourer; a professor is on & par with domestics ; a 

rary man, one who has mistaken his vocation.” 


It appears that the German party is so Nigar in Russia, that the 


functionaries of that nation, who surround the government, are, with re- 
to the Russians, in the inverse ratio of fifty to three. fill all 
great dignities of the empire. The author attributes this to their de- 
votion to the throne, and their habits of perseverance ; he claims superi- 
ority of intellect to the Russian, but does not prove his position. 

Of the eapital, M. Golovine says, “ Petersburg cannot remain the 
capital of Russia ; it is an advanced camp, the fo of which never in- 
tended to make ia, gauss residence. Constantinople or Calcutta, 
these are the nat itals of empire.” This is absurd, the Russian 
despots would not hav reigned at theft, ere the empire would crumble 

5 and an to the eccved, the author kimenlf exposes what a chimers 
ry penn ag the armies which have never been able to reduce the 
ng sang Saar But the author knows nothing about Oriental polities, when 
Or: Egypt to France and Constantinople to Nicholas. 

instances of tyranny, and injustice on the part vate 
Russian police, constitute always the most amusing amusing porons of work 
fon Deoberion. Some of aca crccented a Garin a 
from barbarism. Some of these, as narrated by are 0 

aequaintances, as the case of Count Benkendorf 1000 roubles 
restored to him, on his complaint, by the police, it afterwards 
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turned out he .had never lost. But there are a multitude of new and 
amusing instances. We give one for its ity : ‘‘ Prince M-——— 
ve notice to the police that he had been robbed of his cloak. Some 
ys afterwards an officer came to inform him that all his endeavours to 
find his cloak had been fruitless. The prince went out with him into the 
ante-chamber, and actually saw the man put on his own cloak !” 

M. Golovine denies to Nicholas that strength of character which, with 
all his faults, has been generally acceded to him. He says that, on the 
day of his accession, and the insurrection of which all have heard, that 
he was with difficulty persuaded to show himself, and that before leavi 
the he ail cata fiatior In the square itself he was pale 


trembling. This boasted strength of character he in fact refers to obsti- 
y em rman . This is evidently an invidious view 
of the emperor's character, but his late progresses, his anxiety on the 


score of food, his care in regard to his appurtenances, his unwillingness to 
sleep on a bedstead, oh Le naa ae from that 
which would appear to be intended for him, his sending off on his de- 
parture various carriages in different directions in order that the route 
taken by himself may not be known, and his sudden appearances and 


eam would certainly seem to corroborate this unfavourable view 
of the despot’s character. 


Count Nesselrode is, it spears, an Englishman, and belongs to the 
Seay ney, for he was born of German parents, on board an En 
ish ship, and baptised according to the rites of the Church of Englan 
iculture is stated to be in a condition of alarming backwardness. 
Dearths occur periodically, and each time bring the country to the brink 
of ruin. This from a Russian, does not uphold the fears entertained by 
some Englishmen of an inundation of the staff of life from these primitive 
lands. It appears that the Russians have scarcely even settled their lan- 
guage et, their authors being divided into two parties, one of whom pre- 
sei br this, the other efo. Several Greek letters have, however, 
excluded by imperial ordinances. Imperial wisdom will, no doubt, gra- 
dually introduce a language of less doubtful ony and less equivocal 
riechnéss than the present Russian ; but this can only be done by fusi 
into it more Slavonian roots, but to this our author, and most Russians, 
except their most eminent poets, appear to have an objection. We observe, 
also, in our author himself, irregularities of orthography, as sometimes: 
Kaissacks, at others Cossacks ; and sometimes Tcherkesses, at others 
pe a The war in the Caucasus is spoken of in detail, ersrenpe 
sensible language, in fact, excepting a strong hostility against one 
has brought power to bear against an untried man; the great character- 
istics of this work are sound common sense, and great absence of national 
prejudice, the presence of one and the absence of the other being much 
to the advantage of the work, and most creditable to the author. The 
closing reflections upon the war in the Caucasus, attest how often 
foresight is baffled in anticipating the results of wars carried on 
other purpose than mere conquest. It appears as if Providence 
such unnatural aggressions, and that out of the very circumstances of 
case there emanated an Akbar Khan, an Abd-al- , or a Schanmyl. 
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SPANISH BALLADS RELATING TO KING ALFONSO THE WISE. 


TRANSLATED BY JOHN OXENFORD. 


Auronso X., of Castile, son of Saint Ferdinand (renowned for his 

victories over the Moors, and especially for the conquest of Seville) is 

ially prominent in the history of Spanish literature. For his know- 

of. history, philosophy, and astrology, he is greatly celebrated ; he 

a part in the formation of the code of laws called Las siete partidas, 

and a poem on the “ philosopher's stone” attributed to him is still extant. 

His wisdom as a ruler is less established than his learning, and hence his 

title, “Salibo,” should perhaps be translated ‘‘ learned” r than “ wise,’ 

though Mariana hints that the name may have been given him by the 
malice of his enemies, probably by way of irony. 

His days were embittered by the rebellion of his second son, Don 
Sancho, and the Spanish nobles, who eventually succeeded in dispossessing 
him of nearly the whole of his kingdom with the exception of Seville. 
One of the chief causes of the disaffection seems to have been the debase- 
ment of the national coin. In the place of a coin of a good standard, 
called the pepion, he substituted another called the durgales (from 
Burgos, where it was made) in which the gold was alloyed with baser 
metals. Another description of money, called black, from the quantity 
of base metal it contained, was a further innovation. 

In the second ballad we find, besides the debasement of the coin, that 
the freedom of Portugal from vassalage, and the gift of the sum of 
money to the eastern empress, are enumerated among the pretexts for 
revolt. Alfonso III., King of Portugal, had repudiated his wife, Ma- 
thilde, Countess of Boulogne, and had contracted marriage with Beatrice, 
a natural daughter of Alfonso X. By this union he released himself 
from an annual tribute which had long been paid by Portugal to Castile. 
The “ Empress of Constantinople,” who appears so prominently in the 
first ballad, is Maria, wife of the Latin emperor, Baldwin IL., who, ac- 
cording to some accounts, when driven out of Greece by Michael Palzxo- 
logus, was taken prisoner by the Sultan of Egypt, and ransomed precisely 
in the manner described. e story is told by Mariana, who does not, 
however, give it implicit credence. It is curious enough that in the 
ballad the generosity of Alfonso to the empress is made one of the causes 
of his being chosen Emperor of Germany. The election referred to 
took place a the period of anarchy that followed the fall of the 
house of Hohenstauffen, and preceded the rise of the house of Haps- 
burg. Alfonso had only the name of emperor, and his title to the house 
was disputed by Ri » Duke of Cornwall. 

In the strait to which Alfonso was reduced by the rebellion of his sub- 
jects he his crown to the King of Morocco, Abu Yusef (in the 
second called Abenyuca), who not only advanced him money, but 
went over to Spain on purpose to assist him. He landed at Algecira, 
and the place w the two kings met, as described in the second ballad, 
was Zahara, in Granada. Matters were, however, not brought to so 
settled a state, as the end of this ballad would lead one to suppose. 

ing Alfonso died in Seville, in the year 1284, not forgiving every ay 
as the third ballad says, but retaining his hatred for Don Sancho, as he 
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showed by his will. He 
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bequeathed his kingd 


om to his grandsons, 


children of his eldest son, Ferdinand de la Cerda, providing that in case 
of their death without issue, the King of France should succeed. 


The above imperfect sketch of Alfonso’s reign 


will probably be more 


than enough for the comprehension of the following ballads. J. O. 


DON ALFONSO AND THE EMPRESS OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


De la gran Constantinopla, &c. 


1. 
Great Constantinople’s empress 
Has departed from her home, 
And to see good King Alfonso, 
Now to Burgos she has come,— 


3. 
King Alfonso, whose brave father, 
as the hero of Castile, 
For he took Andalusia, 
With the city of Seville. 


3. 
Thirty dames are with the empress, 
All in sable garments dight ; 
King Alfonso goes to meet her, 
In his train is many a knight. 


Every tribute of high honour 
Which her rank may claim he 
gives ; 
And he takes her to the palace, 
Where the queen, his consort lives. 


5. 
The arrival of the empress, 
The Castilian queen delights, 
And she bids them spread the tables, 
And her royal guest invites. 


6. 
“Nay, I eat not,” said the empress, 
“ Where a festal board is spread.” 
Then the queen inquired the reason, 
And the empress to her said : 


7. 
“Thou art living, queen, in honour, 
But no honour now is mine : 
Iam mourning for my husband, 
Thou art living still with thine. 


8. 
“Yes, thy husband has his freedom, 
In a dungeon mine is cast ; 


He is absent from his country, 
For the Soldan holds him fast. 


9. 
“ Fifty quintals weigh’d in silver, 
For his liberty he claims, 
And the pope a third will give me 
‘Of the ransom which he names. 





10. 
“And the King of France has granted 
To my pray'rs another third ;' 
Now they tell meof thy husband, 
Of his goodness I have heard. 


ll. 
“So I come to crave his succour, 
Sure so good a king as he, 
From the anguish which he suffers, 
Will my wretched husband free,— 


12. 
“From the pris’n, where, as [ told 
you, 
He is now condemn’d to sigh ; 
And I may not eat at table 
Till 1 know the king’s reply.” 


13. 

Then the queen to good Alfonso 
Made the lady’s wishes known, 
And he vow’d that he would aid her 

By his faith and royal crown. 


14. 
And he bade her without scruple, 
At the table take a seat ; 
By the queen then sat the empress, 
And her happiness was great. 


15. 
Now the good king, Don Alfonso, 
When some twenty days had fled, 
Gave the whole amount of silver, 
To the empress, as he said. 


16. 
All the money France had lent her, 
And the pope, she might repay, 
And redeem her captive husban 
From the dungeon where he lay. 


17. 
When the emperor left his prison, 
All this kindness he made known, 
And the goodness of Alfonso, 
Was to ev’ry nation shown. 


So the German people chose him 
To succeed their king, who died ; 

For he well deserv'd the honour, 
Anda greater boon beside. 
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KING ALFONSO, ON THE REBELLION OF HIS SON DON SANCHO, OBTAINS THE 
ASSISTANCE OF ABENYUCA, KING OF MOROCCO. 


Aguese Infante Don Sancho, §c. 
1. With his men and with his person, 
*Twas a most unworthy action, He would help his cause, he said. 
That Don Sancho dar’d to rise, The Castilian monarch thank’d him 
As a rebel to his father, For the promises he made. 
. Don Alfonso, called “ The Wise.” 11. 
2. O'er the sea goes Abenyuca, 
All the royal dues he seizes, Many ships at his command, 
Towns and cities too he takes, And he sails to i 
And he says, “ My sire is lavish, And ali upon the strand. 
And a spurious money makes. The Castilian king delighted, 
3. Then receives him in his land. 
“And that king, his daughter’s hus- 12. 
band, Soon a friendly strife arises, 
He from lawful homage frees ; As to where they both should sit ; 
Which Castile may claim in justice For the Moor, King Abenyuca, 
From the vassal Portuguese. Thinks the homage were but meet, 
4. If, in rev’rence to Alfonso, 
“ And a heavy sum of silver He were seated at his feet. 


To a queen he chose to pay, 13. 
That she might release her husband | This Alfonso would not suffer. 
From the prison where he lay.” But he said that side by side 
5 They, as equals, should be seated, 


Very poor was King Alfonso, 


hen the Moorish king replied : 
And his spirits were cast down : 14. 
In the utmost d tion, “ Nay, indeed, good King Alfonso, 
He despatch’'d his royal crown— Sorry courtesy ‘twould be 
6. If I trespass’d on thine honours, 
To the Moor, King Abenyuca, Sitting on thy throne with thee. 
On this pawn a loan to crave ; 15. 
And the Moor, to good Alfonso, “ From a race of kingly fathers 
Sixty thousand doblas gave. Has thy sov’reignty come down, 
7. While to me, it is but lately, ‘ 
Now one day King Abenyuca God has given the royal crown.’ 
To his knights assembled, said, 16. 
While the crown of Don Alfonso ** Not to all,” said Alfonso. 
In their presence he displayed : “ God a royal crown will give 
g Only those who well deserve it, 
Like thyself, the boon receive.” 


pe Fy Do — When they both had-prov’d their 
‘ friendship, 


. poets es Samed Abenyuca took his leave. 
And has taken all his kingdom, 17. 
But the city of Seville.” And he fought in many battles, 
9. Many vict’ries did he gain, 
“ Thy discourse is full of wisdom,” And recover'd from Don Sancho, 
Thus the Moorish knights replied ;| Many a town and fair domain. 
“Thou may’st injure thus the Chris. 18. 
wpe .» » | And he made them all acknowl! 
And wilt serve thy friend beside.” | “"5 he made them all acknowledge 
_ 410. Thus the king regain'd his kingdom, 
To the good king, Don Alfonso, Through friendship of the 
He sent offers of his aid, Moor, 
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III. 
THE DEATH OF KING ALFONSO. 
Opreso, estd el rey Alfonso, fc. 
1. 9. 
Bow’p with grief was King Alfonso, | There were some who overheard him ; 
ee beet ard One was bolder than the rest, 
For his son, the Prince Sancho, | With the King he was familiar, 
Who nec reaper mmare ob-| And he thus his thoughts express’d: 
tain’ 10. 
With the provinces had risen, — “ Nay, my lord, twill harm thee surely 
And the greater part had gain’d, For thy son such grief to show, ~ 
2. And the men, who now obey thee, 
And another rumour reach’d him, Will be anger’d if they know— 
Which was worse than all the rest, ll. 


That Don Sancho dead was lying, 
Yet his anguish he suppress’d. 
3. 
Though he felt his heart was broken, 
He would tell his grief to none, 
But, with sorrow in his features, 
He retir’d to mourn alone. 


4. 
And to weep with anguish, 
And his snowy beard to tear, 
“Thou unhappy king,” thus spake he 
With the Pas. of despair. 


5. 
Fad hast lost thy son, Don San- 
Thou hast lost thine only joy, 
He depriv’d thee of thy kingdom, 
Yet thy mirror was that boy. 


6. 
“"Twas by evil counsel only, 
That he rose against thy throne; 
For the nobles of the kingdom 
Bade him act as he has done ; 
ia he err’d, ’twas not from ma- 
ICE, 
But from thoughtless youth alone. 
7. 
“ Spain, oh Spain, thy loss is heayy— 
What a since is from thee torn ! 
For a noble of such honour, 
Thou hast surely right to mourn. 


8. 
“He is dead! Though good his fa- 
thers, 

He was better than them all. 
Of the great he was the terror, 

The belov'd of the small; 
Cruel death, what sad misfortune 
On a king thou biddest fall !” 





“ Why so bitterly thou weepest ; 
Thou wilt be no more obey’d ; 
Thou will lose all thine adherents, 

Not a man thy cause will aid.” 


12. 
Then the king said, falsely smiling, 
In his heart his rage he kept, 
“ Nay, it was not for Don Sancho, 
My belov’d son, I wept. 


13. 
“ But I feel—now I have lost him, 
I shall ne’er my lands regain, 
For the rebels, out of terror, 
All my castles will retain.: 
He was one, and they are many, 
I have lost my fair domain. 


14. 
one the grief his son had caus’d 
1im, 

King Alfonso could conceal, 
When Don Sancho had recover’d, 

Oh, what pleasure did he feel! 
But he felt a mortal sickness, 

In the city of Seville. 


15. 
When he knew his end approaching, 
He refused his grace to none ; 
one: were many who had wrong'd 
im, 
But he pardon‘d ev’ry one. 
16. 
He partook—a pious Christian— 
Of the body of the Lord. 
From this life he then departed, 
And his death was much deplor’d. 


17. 

Near his father, Saint Fernando, 
He was buried, in the town, 
Which the royal saint had taken, 

Like a warrior of renown. 
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THE OPERA, WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE GOLD 
CURTAINS. 


Trust not to the words of vain rumour, close your ears to the voice of 
empty predietion, as Ulysses rendered his auricular organs impervious to 
the song of the Syrens. You will, perchance, hear that the curtains 
that decorate the opera boxes are going to be dyed—but expect nothing 
of the kind. Even as gold—actual gold—the gold whereof, say our 

ling books, “ guineas and half-guineas are made,”—asserts its supe- 
riority over all other metals ; so shall the seeming gold of the curtains, 
proudly triumph over every rebellious hue that would interfere with its 
dominion. ed, deeply blushing at its own presumption, shall slink 
from the field; green, : it surveys the gold with jealous eyes, shall 
avoid the contest, white shall remain pallid in the back ground; blue, 
looking itself—that is looking blwe—shall not attempt to dispute the 
supremacy. Black of course would never think of raising a question 
about the matter; and as for all the hybrid shades that arise from the 
intermarriage of the rebellious colours, they shall retire with their 
ive parents. 
or, indeed, why should the gold curtains be displaced? To gold, as 
we have hinted, belongs the supremacy of natural right. If you want an 
impartial judge, catch an alchemist (poor Kellermann is dead) and ask 
him. Pindar sang: 
“Apioroy pev vdwp, 6 Se xpuods diOdpevoy trip 
dre dvampéres vuxri pedavopos E£oxa mAdurov. 

Whereby he signified that (soda) water was an excellent thing in the 
height of the opera season—particularly if the day had been preceded by 
a champagne supper—and that an opera box with gold curtains, was as 
conspicuous among other indications of a large income, as the opera 
chandelier when it is lighted up at night. The house, newly decorated, 
is the most splendid theatre in the world, and, therefore, is consistently 
adorned with the most lordly colour in the world—a colour, which at the 
same time delicately symbolises the ready cash, that has been expended in 
the improvement. 

But, say some, will not the gold curtains counteract the effect which 
the ladies ought to produce, by the joint efforts of their loveliness and 
their dress-makers? We are not sure that we ought to condescend to 
answer this objection, seeing that we set forth in our very last number that 
the gold curtains were to be considered as so many frames, enclosing a 
number of beautiful pictures. Nevertheless, we will not content ourselves 
with a reference to the April New Monthly, but will bring forward a new 
— authority, no other than the goddess Aurora herself. Homer 
telis us: : 

"Hds—xpoxdmemos éxidvaro macay én’ a ia, 


that Eos (Aurora) clad in saffron-colored peplus was diffused on all the 
earth, and do our readers suppose that the said Aurora, at whose bidding 
all flowers resume their hue, who is the first to make the earth wear a 
variegated garment, was such a wretched judge of colours, that she 
picked out the most unbecoming of them all? Did she wish to look 
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especially faded in the eyes of that Tithonus, whom she had begged Zeus 
to immortalise?—No!—lIf she had, Tithonus, in his cricket-form would 
not now be singing to her praises on the winter’s hearth. As for any ob- 


jection that saffron-colour may not be promecly the same as bouton d'or, 


we dismiss it as hair-splitting and frivolous. 

Again, when the troop of satyrs were all made slaves to Polyphemus, 
and mourned after. their lawful sovereign, Bacchus, the very first pécu- 
liarity in that beloved deity that occurred to their minds was his “ yellow 
hair.” Thus, according to Euripides, did they sing: 

"O piros, d Hire Baxxete, 
Wot oloTron és, 
£avOay yairay ceiwv; 


Which is admirably rendered by Shelley, 


Bacchus, oh beloved, where 
Shaking wide thy yellow hair, 
Wand’ rest thou alone, afar ? 


Now Bacchus, as we all know, was the early conqueror of India, a kind 
of foreshadowing of the East India Comey and do we suppose that in 
the very land of dyes, where blue and black divinities are in fashion, and 
where the people think it marvellous proper to stain their hands and feet 
with henna, he would have allowed his hair to retain its pristine yellow- 
ness, had he not been convinced that no other hue was so becoming to 
his complexion ? Therefore, oh! inhabitants of the boxes, cease to dread 
the effect of the bouton d’or curtains. Let Guido’s picture over the s 
remind you of Aurora, and Lucile Grahn’s pas de Bacchante, (if she 
dances it,) remind you of Bacchus—to say nothing of authorities in the 
shape of amber-coloured boudoirs, &c. 

Supposing the case, that to certain dull habiliments, the curtains are 
unfavourable—is it necessary that the‘sombre attire should remain in 
fashion for an entire season? Berlin guardsmen had portraits of Fanny 
Elssler painted on their pipes, French ladies of the revolutionary period 
wore chapeaux ala guillotine, a certain sort of fans, used in the days of 
Mazurier, the famous jocko, recorded his triumphs by exhibiting the 
various colours of the ape. What has not set a fashion ? And now, it 
would surely be worth while, for dress-makers to set their heads together, 
and excogitate colours that may stand in relief against the gold curtains. 
There is an old proverb about Mahomet going to the mountain, when the 
mountain would not come to Mahomet. 

Turn we to the physical world. Whence did experimentalists derive their 
first knowledge of the electric fluid ? Why, they found that amber when 
warm, had a power of attracting light substances. This was the first re- 
velation ; and from the Greek word #Aexrpoy, is the word “ electricity” 
derived. Here is a whole department of science founded on the at- 
tractive powers of amber. And shall the amber curtains that.so vividly 
represent the hue of the mineral, prove repulsive to the hearts of the 
habitué—which being hearts free from care, are light substances par er- 
cellence. After a while, to be sure, the bits of feather, &c., being fully 
electrified, were found to start back from the amber. But these curtains 
are new, friends, these curtains are new, and the period of satiety cannot 
yet have approached. At present, therefore, they must attract, or, a 
physical absurdity will be symbolised. 

May.—vou. LXXVII. No, CCCV. I 
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Moreover what colour could be substituted? An ancient metaphysician 
that any thing that.is not something, must be something else, and 

ce the curtains if they be not gold colour, must be of some colour 
which is not like Hang up your boxes with red, and make the 
whole interior of the opera-house look like Judge Jeffreys’ court during 
the “ Red Assize,” and nothing will be more heavy. e will be cold 
and cheerless. Green will be as unpleasant to eyes, as its super- 
abundance in the pictures of an unskilful landscape pamter. Run over 
the list of colours, and you will find you must return to the theory of the 
paintings in the gilt frames, and allow the bouton d'or to maintain its 


Therefore to go back to the point whence we started, heed no rumours 
about chromatic transformations, but resist them as an obstinate player on 
the horn proverbially resists the conductor of an orchestra. The bouton 
d'or is firmly fixed, and neither Atlas who carried the world on his 
shoulders, nor the monkey Hanuman who carried a rock on the tip of his 
_ tail can remove it from its place. 


Easter has , and there is every indication of the season having 
fairly set in. e fair Castellan was, as it were, the harbinger, as she 
came out shortly before Passion Week. Her voice is as sweet as ever, 
and in style, in neatness of execution, and in the finish of her fioriture, she 
has greatly improved. Then as an actress she has moved forward wonder- 
fully. We write under the immediate impression of her Sonnambula, 
and her very delicate and natural representation of the character is flitting 
before us yet. There is a charm in the manner of this lady, which does 
not startle and take by storm, but which grows upon you more and more. 
Her version of a character will bear investigating, you may watch her 
countenance, her by-play, and you will find “all mght.” 

Now the great “stars” crowd upon the boards. Grisi returns with her 
voice in admirable condition, and again delights the town as Elvira. 
Mario sings J! mio tesoro to perfection, coming free from the huskiness 
which sometimes has adhered to him, like Sinbad’s old man of the sea. 
Lablache brings the hugeness of his voice and the hugeness of his figure, 
and oy scarcely know which delights them the most. Now, too, the 
“Lo ursda — to exhibit their wondrous extent, the number of 
hours being s lised by the height of bill at the doors. 

“ Puritani,” “Giovanni,” “ Sonnambula,” “Barbiere,” are pressing 
be each other's heels, and habitués see from their stalls the spectacles 
which they have witnessed scores of times before, and which please them 
as much asever. Leaving our readers to be carried along by the stream, 
we take leave of them for the present. 

No!—Stop one single instant, while we cry after you just as some 
luckless wight who has missed the train, bawls in senseless despair after 
the vanishing engine,—for does not the “season,” with its operas, its 
balls, its etceteras, convey you along just as though it were a vehicle ? 
One fact more? the Queen Aas been to the opera—nay, she has been 
twice. 
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LITERATURE. 


EMILIA WYNDHAM* 


Emim1A WyYnpHaM, a of and beauty, loves, and is 
beloved by Colonel Hie gp ey F coagean ilious eae imens of mo- 
dern chivalry who profess not to know a wood anemone, despise a garden 
terrace because it has not an esplanade a thousand feet high breastin 
the ocean, and looks upon all men of business as a class to be avoided: 
The character of Emilia’s father will be best described by an extract. 

“ I was promised some grouse for supper to-night, and here is only an 
odious roast fowl.” 

“ Why, I am very sorry you should be disappointed, Mr. Wyndham,” 
was the reply, ‘‘ but when the man asked half-a-guinea a brace for them, 
I really felt inclined to be shabby, and send him away without his 
reckoning.” | 

“ Every thing one particularly likes is always half-a-guinea a brace 
with women,” and then turning round, “ What have you there before 

ou, ma’am?”’ 

“. Sweetbreads.” 

“Humph! Enmilia, is that an apricot tart?” 

“ No, papa—cherry, I think.” 

“ Are apricots, too, madam, half-a-guinea a half-dozen ; because I ra- 
ther expressed a wish for some, I think, yesterday ?” 

This exhibition of domestic fretfulness and tyranny occurs in the pre- 
sence of Colonel Lennox and of Mr. Danby, a London solicitor, who has ar- 
rived at the Oaks, to avert a catastrophe which Mr. Wyndham’s thought- 
less, dissatisfied nature, and his habitual extravagance, pandered to by a 
rascally attorney, is rapidly bringing about. Mr. Danby is pak Te g as 
a thin, spare man, whose clothes rather hung upon than dressed him, 
and with hair either rusted or grizzled, yet a man of superior abili- 
ties and deep feelings—feelings which Emilia first called forth from their 
hidden depths to infuse a new and life-breathing warmth into that heart, 
which before, was as dry as the parchment upon which he endorsed his 
conveyances. 

Emilia has a bosom friend, Lisa Hesketh, daughter of Sir Thomas 
and Lady Maria. She is petite, exquisitely beautiful, and undisciplined, 
“the most beautiful heap of elegant soft-looking things, and the 
sweetest little face among them all, that could well be imagined.” An 
extract from one of Lisa Hesketh’s characteristic letters to Emilia will 
convey the best idea of her Fab, It is written on the occasion of 
her father’s appointment as ambassador to the Court of St. Petersburg. 

‘Oh, I'll make mischief among them all at St. Petersburg—see if I 
don’t—and I'll marry some grand Russian prince—Prince Ruffamuffa- 
puffaslowsky. Don't you see the princess coming walking up to you in 
a grand London party—you'll only be poor little Mrs. Colonel Len. . . 
—don’t beat me—hanging on your husband’s arm, with, may be, a pal- 
try bit of a red ribbon just peeping at his button-hole, and a paltry Sir 
as a handle to his name ; and I shall come up to you with my grandee— 








* Emilia Wyndham. By the Author of “Two Old Men’s Tales.” “ Mount 
Sorel,” &c. 3 vols, Henry Colburn. 
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all sorts of sheep-skins, and two-necked eagles, and dragons, and Geo 
and Michaels, and monsters, adorning his breast, and covered from kond 
to foot with stars and garters ; and you'll look so humble and so afraid, 
and I shall be so sweetly condescending.” 

It will scarcely be anticipated after these juvenile confidences, that 
Lisa Hesketlf weds Colonel Lennox, and the good and beautiful Emilia 
is married to the man of red tapes and rusty black suit. Yet such 
events are quickly brought about by the ruin and sickness of Mr. Wynd- 
ham, the death of his lady, and the selfishness and harshness of an uncle. 
Colonel Lennox has joined his regiment without explaining himself—it 
was too much trouble to do so—and to procure a shelter for her father, 
sunk under misfortune to a fretful drivelling lunatic, and a home for her- 
self, Emilia at length accepts that offered to her in Chancery-lane! 
while Lennox, on his return from the Peninsula, disgusted with what he 
considers to be her want of faith, marries the pretty, but thoughtless, 
Unlike most novels of which matrimony is the climax, in the present 
instance, it is only the stepping-stone to the mature development of the 
characters we have so slightly sketched. The friends, rp moving 
in such different spheres of life, continue faithful to one another ; while, 
as might be expected, the ill-assorted unions they have made, are 
productive at first of any thing but happiness. Lisa’s want of character 
and principle, conduct her to the very verge of guilt, but Emilia, resolved 
to save her, toils in her career of love and peer with unequalled 
nobleness and depth of purpose. An Jago of a mother unfortunately 
rouses distrust and jealousy during these proceedings in Mr. Danby’s 
bosom, and his life is a life of doubt and misery, till one great catas- 
trophe averted in time—an elopement prevented by Emilia—places all 
— in their proper light, and restores husbands and wives to love and 

uty. 
tt is difficult to imagine any thing better told or more carefully and 
skilfully wrought iid: ten this wedded relationship of Mr. Danby and 
Emilia Wyn ; and we are fully prepared to agree with the author, 
that it was much better that these pairs once united, should have re- 
mained united, and have learned to love one another, than that they 
should have changed partners, and found mutual failings, and mutual 
discontent, and fresh reason for changing again in every new form of 
married life they might have tried ! 

Lisa Hesketh and Emilia Wyndham, are characters modelled by no 
extraordinary coincidence upon the same plan as Eveleen and her better 
principled sister in “ The Confessions of a Pretty Woman.” Lisa’s mother 
is like Eveleen’s mother—“a dressy, vain, coquette, violent-tempered 
mother,” whom she could neither love nor t; but the development 
of the characters is managed with superior skill, told with infinitely more 
power, and wrought out without a blemish in the important points of taste 
and feeling. There is actually nothing to mar an admirable picture of 
manners, and a very striking story of every-day fashionable life. There 
is no aristocratic slang, no violation of decency, no forced hot-bed senti- 
mentality. Every thing is natural and well told. There are passages that 

worlds as to the sex of the author, as “ man is born, Lak reared, 
dyed, double dyed in jealousy—it is the universal passion.” And again, 
“if husbands now and then received a lesson in their turn, and learned 
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to correct themselves as well as their wives.” And still more so in a sen- 
tence, the only one we should perhaps have wished to have seen omitted— 
“ There is something in woman that seems born for the kn k.” That 
“every virtue has its attendant vice,” is, as thus placed, a sophism. 
Every sentiment may be in excess or in deficiency. Hence it is that 
extravagance may accompany generosity, or covetousness, economy. It 
is the abuse not the use, that is vicious, and hence the practice of virtues 
without their attendant vices, is not only as the author puts it, rare, ex- 
cellent, and beautiful, but it is essential to the healthy performance of the 
moral and intellectual functions, and is the stan of perfection in the 
natural constitution of man. 

Here is an observation highly creditable to a female pen. 

“A passion for nature—a deep, imaginative passion for her wild scenes 
and nt eee beauty—very often lies hidden under the rough coat of the 
fisherman, the velveteen shooting-jacket, and even under the scarlet coat ° 
... though the scarlet coat has more of the show and vanity of life in it, 
and is often, though not always, the covering for that vulgar and most 
unpoetic feeling, the love of fashion—the same may be said of the bat- 
tue.” * * * “Tn such employments, wholesome, healthy tastes, and 
many sound and manly virtues are exercised. Nature—wild, beautiful, 
romantic Nature—never speaks to the human heart, altogether in 
vain.” 

There is a world of charity in these observations which are worthy of 
the author of “ The Natural History of Enthusiasm,” and we see the 
same correct feeling slily coming to the surface in two other sentences. 
“ People who live in outh little, dark, ugly rooms, have not even a right 
to esteem themselves happy. Happiness is the right as well as the attri- 
bute, only of those who are clothed in purple and fine linen, and fare 
sumptuously every day.” But we must quit this delightful novel; 
leaving it to’ its own merits to recommend it to a host of admirers. 


Every lady should read it. 





THE BIBLE, THE KORAN, AND THE TALMUD.* 


We gladly call attention to a work which is adapted to smooth down 
religious prejudices, and even to throw some light upon Biblical history. 
It is impossible for us to enter into the great controversy as to how far, 
or how much, the Arabian prophet altered the religious history of the 
Jews and Christians in his frst great intention of establishing the doc- 
trine of the wnity of God. One thing is certain, that he only learned 
late in life to read and write, and that all his information was legendarily 
derived from Jews and Christians; hence, if that religious history came 
ae to him, so it may also have been sometimes obscured in the 
Jewish and Christian writings. 

We would take for an example the legend of Abraham’s auto-da-fe, 
80 universal among Oriental Jews and Muhammadans, as a story that 
must have been intentionally omitted from the Mosaic history. Man 
others might be pointed out. The reader also, on comparing the Bibli 





* The Bible, the Koran, and the Talmud ; or, Biblical Legends of the Mussul- 
mans. Compiled from Arabic sources, and compared with Jewish traditions. By 
Dr. G. Weil. Longman and Co. 
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Talmudic, and Moslem ee 
the latter enjoy a kind of moral superiority. Thus, with the Moslems, 
Abraham's paternal love and solicitude 1s especially shown towards 
Ismael, treated by the Jews as a discarded child. Abraham tells the 
falsehood eoncerning Sarah, but the king discovers it at once, and 
Joseph marries Zuleicha, the wife and then the widow of Potiphar. 
to this generally more natural course of events, there is, on the 
hand, frequently more extravagance in the marvellous incidents of 
Biblical tradition, more jally in what refers to Moses and to Solo- 
mon, These are topics, however, which would carry us away into a 
wide field of suggestive thought. We can only at present express our 
gratification at iving that the means of comparing a few of these 
old legends, which have had such influence on the destinies of mankind, 
are placed within the reach of all. 





WRIGHT'S POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS.* 


Next to those great events of which history is chiefly composed— 
the strife of religious, military, and political ambitions—the applied uses, 
rather than the recorded development, of the elements of prosperity and 
power and of prostration and decay, among kings, republics, and people ; 
that which is most acceptable to individual intelligence is the history of 
the mind of past times, as it is alone intimately revealed to us in popular 
stories and superstitions. Not only is the spirit and manners of the 
most apparent in these emanations of the universal mind of the epoch, as 


opposed to the partial literature of the master-minds, who have at all 
Yat marched in advance of the era in which they lived; but also the 
springs of social movements and the excellences or faults of then-existing 
systems come out in the most suceninaay apteenenges light, and enable the 


antiquarian to trace them, as since gra 
undreamt-of ramifications. 

No person in this country, is so well qualified as Mr. Thomas 
Wright, to enter upon a like field of investigation. He has long given 
himself up to the most interesting and ennobling branch of antiquarian 
pursuit—the archeology of mind and literature. ‘The language, as 
well as the spirit, of the Anglo-Saxon writers, are as familiar to him as 
the Norman-French and Anglo-Norman, or early English, and the 
rhyming chronicles are as zealously propounded by him as the earliest 
metrical romances. 

We feel regret in not being able to follow out some of these 
curious and suggestive theories. How the fierce Pagan superstitions, 
revealed to us in the history of a Beowulf, became with the progress 
of Christianity, the angels and devils of monkish credulity, and with 
the mild influence of civilisation, lighter and more mirthful spirits—the 
Pucks, Hobgoblins, and Robin Goodfellows of the peasantry, how, 
amid such small fry of a popular mythology, Hereward the Saxon, 
Eustace the Monk, Fulke Fitz Warine, and Robin Hood, are brought out 
by Mr. Wright—the first originally in Ainsworth’s Magazine—in de- 


* Essays on Subjects connected with the Literature, Superstitions, and 
History of England in the Middle Ages. By Thomas Wright, M.A., corresponding 
member of the Institute of France. 2 vols. John Russell Smith. 


, in so many strange and often 
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served imperial ascendancy. Pity it is that research should be daily sup- 
penine tradition, and converting popular heroes into neither: more nor 
than 


popular falsehoods. We grieve over Mr. Wright’s disbelief in 
Robin Hood, as we do over the ghosts of Arthur and his Knights. Ac- 
cording to the genuine antiquarian code, no sooner has a hero, or a place, 
acquired a name, and felt itself warm and settled in its seat, than it be- 
hoves a new light to spring up, which, pronouncing its title false and 
usurped, ousts it most unceremoniously to make room for some other 
name, doomed shortly, in its turn, to experience the fate of its prede- 
cessor. 

Seldom has the uncertain tenure of the popular antiquarian title, been 
more amusingly exhibited than in the instance given by Mr. Wright, of 
Sam Lover's story of “ Little Fairy,” which is given as the history of 
Unibos in Grimm and Schmeller, yet both apparently having an eastern 

igin, since the same story exists, slightly modified, as that of the “ Young 
Calender,” in the Contes Tartares of Gueulette. 

The dilemma of brevity is somewhat compensated for, by the pleasure 
we feel in knowing that numbers will read these curious and instructive 
volumes, with the same degree of amusement and delight that we have 
experienced. si are evidently but the foreshadowing of the author’s 
subject. To complete a perfect picture of the Middle Ages in the point of 
view in which he here presents them to us, will require a second, and, 
perhaps, a third series of similar illustrations. It is one of the most in- 
structive and amusing branches of antiquarian pursuit, and having, by 
long study and research, fairly appropriated the field to himself, we sin- 
cerely wish Mr. Wright success in carrying his researches with equal 
spirit and success, into all that still remains to be known of the popular 
mind and superstitions of the Middle Ages, and the influence which such 
superstitions exercised upon by-gone iieidiog systems and institutions. 





MOHAN LAL’S TRAVELS.* 


Tue work of the Cashmeerian or Kashmirian Mohan Lal, is highly 
deserving of perusal on several accounts. In the first place it contains a 
brief but perspicuous (and very carefully edited in point of correct nomen- 
clature), account of the Punjaub, Balk, Bokhara, Sarakhs, Mashad, 
Hiret, Candahar, Kabul, and Multan; all countries which lie between two 
progressive civilisations, and which cannot but be gradually influenced by 
that civilisation. Whether the ameliorated condition of the people them- 
selves or political necessities will put an end to the petty freebooting, 
enslaving, and murdering independence of these central Asiatic states, 
hes buried in the womb of time; but no nation, however debased or 
oa t0r ever came long in contact with more civilised races without some 

neficial results flowing from such a circumstance. 

A second point of interest in Mohan Lal’s work is to be met with in 
the personal and individual notices which it contains, many of which are 
of considerable interest. The late Ranjit Singh is extremely well described. 
After him comes Dost Mohammed Khan, ms at Kabul he meets with Dr. 


* Travels in the Punjaub, Afghanistan, and Turkistan, to Balk, Bokhara, and 
Hirat ; and a Visit to Great Britain and Germany. By Mohan Lal, Esq. Wm. 
H. Allen and Co. 
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Wolff, of whom he tells a strange and almost incredible anecdote. Next 
we have Mir Murad Bey, from whose clutches the party with difficulty 
escaped at Khunduz ; then the infamous Amir of Bokhara, the Turkoman 
robbers of Sarakhs, and on their arrival at Mashad the King of Persia, 
who being en in the siege of Kochan, is met with at that city, 
accompanied by Sir John Macneill and the captains-general Shee and 
Borowski. Shee he says, “I did not doubt the warlike spirit of this 

ntleman, whom | consider the best rider among all the Europeans I 
~, He might have added, one of the best rifle shots also. Shee’s 
exploits in Persia are worth being narrated, he was the terror of eve 
mountain bandit from Sarakhs to Shiraz, he had in his brief career 
stormed castles by dozens, and subjected petty chieftains by hundreds. 
His seizure of the celebrated Wali Khan hid of Baghir Khan is per- 
petuated in songs which are re throughout Farsistan. But the only 
record probably existing of these exploits and adventures, is buried among 
the dusty archives of the India House. 

At Hirat, we have the celebrated Shah Kamran and Shere Mohammed 
Khan, and the author returned with Mr. Gerard by Candahar to Kabul, 
and thence to Peshawur, where he saw the Sikh army under Generals 
Ventura and Avitabile. While the descriptions given of Europeans are 
more naive than real, those given of Oriental chieftains are decidedly 
more graphic and true than any we possess from European pens, not even 
excepting Burnes himself. The local legends and traditions interspersed 
here and there, are also full of Oriental simplicity and naiveté. 

A third point of interest lies in the individual himself who, by descent 
a Cashmeerian but in reality a native of Delhi, was educated in the English 
class attached to the Persian college in the city of the Moguls—a class 
from which, Mr, C. E. Trevelyan justly remarks, the greatest results may 
be expected, in the effect that it may have of determining the choice of 
the people of India and those of the Trans-Indus countries between the 
Asiatic and European systems of instruction. 

Cast from early life among the motley host of followers of Mo- 
hammed, Ali, Brahma, Govind Singh, the Guru, or spiritual guide of 
the Sikhs, Nanak Baba, the guide of the Akhalis and Nihangs, and 
numerous other Imams, Pirs, prophets, and holy men, in such variety and 

rofusion as is only to be met with in the East, it is not surprising that 
ohan Lal should have fallen back from such a multiplication of sub- 
sidiary faiths to an ostensible Deism. “ Mr. Wolff,” he says, “ was very 
kind to me, especially when I told him that my religion consisted in the 
worship of one sole Supreme Being;” but the pliability of this belief with 
an Eastern is a somewhat curious psychological phenomenon, not un- 
familiar to Oriental travellers. At Mashad he bathed in the bath which 
only Mohammedans are allowed to enter. At Shujabad he propitiated 
the Sikh soldiery by repeating the shibboleth of their faith,’nor is he 
more particular in uttering that of Mohammedans or Shiahs. Questioned 
by Abbas Mirza as to whether he was a Sunni or Shiah (follower of 
ohammed or Ali), he answered that he was the friend of Panjtan or of 
the five holy men! the Persian doctrine! while to Dr. Wolff, who asked 
him to become a Christian, he merely says his answer was very much 
liked. And at Edinburgh he attended, in company with. Dr. Mac- 


whirther, a sermon by Dr. Muir, which, he avouches,.was productive of 
everlasting happiness. 
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This facile and Oriental spirit of concession of faith contrasts very 
much with thé claims made to a remarkable degree of political integrity. 
For example, his having told Abbas Mirza that Ranjit Singh er 
drive him out of his territories, or to his reported conversations with the 
king at Herat. But these things are not half so amusing as his answer 
to a query of Sir John Macneill’s, as to his preferring travel to stayin 
at home. ‘* The human breast,” answered Mehan Lal, “ which is touched 
by sensibility, ardently embraces the good company of travellers, and 

uns domestic society.” ‘ This answer,” says Mohan Lal, “ was pleasing 
to him!” We cannot help, in reference to past transactions, noticing 
the Mirza’s opinion, however insignificant, that four Russian regiments 
might easily subdue the whole of Bokhara. | 





MR. JAMES’S “STEPMOTHER.”* 


Mr. JAMEs has made a preliminary apology for having, in this last of 
his numerous novels, descended into ordinary and even vulgar life, as 
well as for having been obliged to blend the comic with the tragic in 
the portraiture of that life, and further, for having freely made use of 
those small peculiarities of dialect and character which are most charac- 
teristic of persons living under such circumstances ; but he, at the same 
time, carefully notes that the light tone of the work, must not mislead 
the reader from the higher objects which he had in view, and the moral 
end which he proposed to accomplish. 

It is sufficient, however, now-a-days, for any writer who is not of a par- 
ticular clique, to venture into the field of ordinary or low life, and to de- 
pict the vicious as well as the good, in order to be immediately assailed as 
a “Jack Sheppardite.” This has become, with certain critics, a theme 
as unchangeable as are their own illogical and perverse conclusions. 
The language used upon such occasions is in itself a curiosity. It 
is generally exclamatory—a kind of awkward hop and jump style, 
like the graceful attempts to run made by a donkey with its legs tied. 
“ How long are the public to feed on garbage like this? How long are 
(thus writes the correct Atheneum) the growing thirst for what is 
knowledge and taste for what is beautiful to have no better repre- 
sentative than such works in a favourite branch of our literature? How 
long are we to appear before the stranger by such literary ambassa- 
dors as these? * * * Is the literary conscience extinct amongst our novel 
writers? Have the deposed art?” These abrupt sentences are made to 
alternate socially with a whole series of non sequiturs * On the 
present occasion, Mr. James has descended into the vicious school of Jack 
pierre Jack he ought to be called, from his wondrous utility 
to the halting critic—‘' And nowhere have its immoralities seemed grosser 
than in his page—from the coarseness, yet feebleness, of the drawing.” 
Coarse drawing may be bad, but can scarcely be feeble! Again, 
“ Never did slang sound so vulgar as in these volumes, because so im- 
pressive and uncharacteristic.” If the peculiarities of, dialect of the vul- 
gar, or the slung, as the refined critic terms it, is impressive, he (the 
critic) must have eyes as long as his ears to have discovered that it 
could, at the same time, be uncharacteristic. And, lastly, “ Never has 
the face of ruffianism looked so dirty, because never so pale.” As if pal- 








* The Stepmother. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 3 vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
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lidity were in any degree concomitant upon, or necessarily associated 
with dirt, in the eyes of some rubicund and i ’ die. 

Such a j of nonsense—the stringing together of words without 

ing, and sentences without logic—is common as rank grass in fields 
only by censures, condemnations, and motes. The elimination 
of the Beautiful is far too troublesome and unproductive. Detraction 
is the marketable ware, and a livelihood is most easily earned by creating 
divisions, irritating contentions, and jarring opinions. Some men cannot 
endure an intellect superior to their own. How delightful to such persons 
to see their literary contemporaries debased to their own level, and how 
easy and profitable it is to pander to so ignoble an appetite! But the 
lion-ass must roar as well as bray—he must debase his contemporaries 
for the sake of his readers, but he must, at the same time, place himself 
on a mole-hill above them all. This is to be accomplished by some 
gigantic condemnation of all literature en masse, which in select terms 
and decent language is somewhat as follows: “ An idle, vulgar, unmean- 
ing literature like ours of to-day, must give place to something higher 
and nobler.” This “higher and nobler” is evidently what the critic 
alone can achieve—for our literature of the day is proclaimed to be, with 
that exception only, idle, vulgar, and unmeaning! 

But enough of this impotent, yet vaunting criticism. The gradual im- 

rovement in the tone and manners of society, the complicated relations 
of life, the growing contrasts between town and country manners, and all 
the artificial distinctions that crowd in with commerce, wealth, and luxury, 
which first gave rise to the novels of Le Sage and Defoe, of Richard. 
son, Fielding, and Smollett, have continued ever since, nor can the walk 
of genuine | aa or variety of character become more limited, but, on 
the contrary, must be constantly extended. The modifications and 
various aspects of ordinary life cannot belong to one class of writers more 
than to another. The authors of “ Paul Clifford,” of “ Jack Sheppard,” 
or of the “‘Stepmother,”’ have as much right to correct manners, by pic- 
tures of vulgar life, as have the authors of “Oliver Twist,” “St. Giles 
and St. James,” or the ‘‘ History of Snobs.” 

It is often more disagreeable to the writer than to the reader to be 
employed in delineating unamiable and vicious characters. It is painful 
to live the time over again with them. It is painful to observe how 
the faults and failings occasioned by weakness of character and want 
of moral discipline cloud over the destiny of better spirits. But of what 
is the moral of real life composed, save of reflections drawn from such 
pictures, either presented by our own experience -or-by the experience 
of others? What would the novel become if nothing but gallant 
knights and gentle dames, stern moralists, pious old ladies, and maudlin 
critics were admitted into its pages. Even in the time of the earliest 
romances the hero had his monster, his tyrant, or his giant to combat, 
and the monster and the tyrant of existing society is vice in its Protean 
we The egoistical Howardsons, Lawyer Quatterlies, Miser Scarves, 
Pecksniffs, down to the greater villains, are all among the social blemishes 
of the day, and what more legitimate and praiseworthy labour can there 
be, than the attempt to eradicate such blots upon humanity, and to ex- 
tirpate them, by exhibiting them in their natural hideousness and de- 
formity? It will be positively necessary, if the most laudable and noble 
objects of the literature of fletion are thus misrepresented by contem- 
porary criticism, to place that criticism in its true position. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A FRENCH MARCHIONESS.* 


Tuts is evidently a translation; and it is one of the most gossiping 
entertaining books that has been published for many a day. The heroine is 
the Marchioness de Crequy, a most remarkable woman, distinguished for 
the superiority of her character, her originality of mind, and the unaffected 
charm of her manners. She braved the dangers of the Revolution in Paris 
in an hdtel, the life-rent of which she had purchased from the Marquis de 
Feuquires. The bargain must have been a favourable one to ok ie she 
attained nearly a hundred years of age before she died. It was of the 
marchioness x hn Jean Jacques Rousseau remarked that she was “ le 
catholicisme en cornette, et la haute noblesse en deshabille. 

The easy confidential manner in which these recollections are told is 
amusing beyond description ; it is impossible not to go on with the gos- 
siping old lady, her pictures of manners, dress, cookery, of all the minutia 
of public, religious, and domestic life, are full of originality, and we know, 
indeed, of few books of the kind which will more amply repay perusal. 





MR. FISHER’S NEW PUBLICATIONS.+ 


Mrs. Exxis’s works have attained so deserved a popularity, and her 
“Women of England” has been so universally admitted as tadioperisible 
to every female’s library, that it would be a work of supererogation to 
do aught beyond noticing the advantages presented by the publication 
of a neat, cheap, and uniform edition of these meritorious works. 

That the same able writer is, however, herself not idle, is shown by 
the first volume of a new work, called “Temper and Temperament ; 
the object of which is to illustrate the varieties of human character, and 
the peculiar requirements of different dispositions, by a series of short 
detached stories, which are as replete with amusement as instruction, and 
are further illustrated by numerous engravings. 

Fisher's “Gallery of Scripture Engravings,” is one of those great 
undertakings for which the establishment is distinguished. By means 
of such a combination of art and literature, an acquaintance with the 
best works of the great masters may be obtained—for art was founded 

n religion—and the peculiar interest of these is enhanced by modern 
and real local landscapes. 





BURNS’S FIRESIDE LIBRARY.f{ 


UnpERNEATH are given the titles of some of the works that have 
lately appeared in Mr. Burns's “ Fireside Library :” a collection uurivalled 
in its aie of entertaining literature, and the cheap, elegant, and acces- 
sible form in which it is presented to the public. 





* Recollections of a French Marchioness. 2 vols. T. C. Newby. 

+ Englishwoman’s Family Library, Vol. I. The Women of England, their Social 
Duties and Domestic Habits. By . Ellis. 

Temper and ‘Temperament ; or, Varieties of Character. By Mrs. Ellis. 

Fisher’s Gallery of Scripture Engravings, Historical and Landscape, with Descrip- 
tive Notices, Historical, Geographical, and Critical. By John Kitto, D.D.L. 
Part I. to V. Fisher, Son, & Co., Angel-street, St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 

t Marco Visconti, from the Italian of Tomasso Grossi. 

The Magic Ring, a Knightly Romance, by the late Baron de la Motte Fouqué. 

William ‘Tell, from the German of Schiller. 

The Maid of Orleans, a Romantic Tragedy, translated from the German of 
Frederick von Schiller. 
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DOCTOR KNAPP’S UNIVERSAL HISTORY.* 


Tue success of this valuable little book shows how well it is adapted for 
the objects intended. _It is divided into such short chapters that each forms 
* "4 Jesson of itself, and has the proper questions attached to it. The spirit 
of the work is excellent, and it can be strongly recommended for family 
use, as in every respect an admirable introduction to the study of history. 





THE QUEEN’S LIEGES.t 


Tue strange historical fact of the simulated coronation and actual 
homage done to the long dead Inez de Castro, has before this been made 
the groundwork of poetry and fiction, and the same eventful history is 
now brought out with a length and minuteness of detail, and a gradual 
culmination of interest which will no doubt render the Queen’s Lieges a 
favourite among romance readers. The descriptions of scenery are excel- 
lent, and apparently faithful, and the characters are generally well sketched. 
There is an occasional want of animation, and events are slow of succession, 
but these faults are rather indicative of want of experience than want of 

wer. Young romancers require to clip their poetical pinions closely be- 

ore they can hope to write successful narrative. 





THE NELSON DESPATCHES.{ 


Ir it were possible to give additional interest to a national work, this 
has been accomplished, in the case of the “‘ Nelson Letters and Despatches,” 
by the publication of M. Thiers’s great rival work, ‘“‘ The Consulate and 
the Empire.” It is neither desirable, nor is it in accordance with our 
principles or feelings, to revive dormant animosities, or nourish national 
ee but since so eminent and so influential a writer as M. Thiers 

attributed the non-invasion of England, by the imperial navy, to the 
premature death of Vice-Admiral La Touche Treville, it is impossible 
not to call attention to the truly extraordinary exposure of the real 
character of that Gallican naval hero, which is contained in the truthful 
and honest letters of the single-hearted Nelson. The correspondence, 
indeed, continues to increase in interest and importance, as it approaches 
its close. 





THE KING OF SAXONY’S JOURNEYS 


Tats is, without comparison, the most fascinating book that we have 
perused for a long time. It is utterly impossible to read one page 
and not to be carried on to the next. Setting aside the peculiar advantages 
by which the author was favoured in every respect, there is a naiveté and 





* An Abridgment of Universal History, adapted to the Use of Families and 
Schools, with Appropriate Questions at the End of each Section. By the Rev. H. 
J. Knapp, D.D. Longman & Co. 

t The Queen’s Lieges, in four volumes. T.C. Newby. 

¢ The Despatches and Letters of Vice-Admiral Lord Viscount Nelson. With 
Notes by Sir Nicholas Harris Nicolas, The Sixth Volume. Henry Colburn. 


§ The King of Saxony’s Journey through England and Scotland in the Year 
1844. By Dr. C. G. Carus. 1 vol. Chapman and Hall. 
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simplicity united to a trained intellect, a cultivated taste, and a correct 
feeling, which throw a charm over every sentence. Many false impres- 
sions are always to be met with in the works of an utter foreigner, and a 
hundred critical objections might be easily started, here and there, upon 
matters of fact; but these little drawbacks, unavoidable in a rapid jour- 
ney, are more than compensated by the uniform feeling shown 
towards our country and our institutions. We wish, indeed, we could 
have collected some of those critical remarks of Dr. Carus, which few 
will read without advantage, but are obliged to content ourselves with 
calling attention to a work that will most amply repay perusal. 





SEVEN YEARS’ CAMPAIGNING.* 


THE same campaign may wear to different men a different aspect, and 
even the same engagement has its different scenes. One never tires of 
reading these multifarious pictures of personal impressions, or adventures, 
for they possess the unfailing charm of life and individuality. True 
that where the simultaneous acts of many are brought to bear upon one 

int, there is always the chance of the individual over-rating the part 
which he performed in producing a given result, but this is a fault of a 
most crlepeble character, for were it not for zeal and self exagge- 
ration, the great result would rarely be brought about at all. On the 
battle-field, every man is a hero in his own estimation, and is naturally 
so, for the stakes are great. True it is also, that there is a rivalry of 
services : For example, Sir Richard Henegan considers that full justice 
has not been historically done to the field-train department. This feel- 
ing is not only pardonable but praiseworthy. +7 is the opinion of 
many experienced field-officers, that a certain esprit de corps, and 
a little jealousy in the service, not carried to an ungentlemanlike ex- 
tent, but merely as far as rivalry of zeal, is beneficial to the service at 
large. We have said so much, because Sir R. Henegan’s work has 
been criticised for its failings in this way. There certainly is a shade 
of the Emerald Isle in its composition, but still, on the whole, it is an 
entertaining bustling narrative, and is unusually full of interesting in- 
cidents a piquant anecdotes, concerning campaigns and battles, in 
which every one feels the deepest interest. 





MR. JAMES’S “ ROBBER.”+ 


Tue spirit-stirring adventures of Langford, Earl of Danemore, and of 
Alice Heywood, constitute the eighth volume of the revised and corrected 
edition of Mr. James’s works, which will indeed form a noble monument 
to that gentleman’s genius and industry. 


-_—_— 


* Seven Years’ Campaigning in the Peninsula and the Netherlands; from 1808 
to 1815. By Sir Richard D. Henegan, &c. 2 vols. Henry Colburn. 
- ¢ The Works of G. P. R. James, Esq. Vol. VIII. The Robber. 


















Progress of Poetry. 


PROGRESS OF POETRY.* 


Tue poetry of the month, or of the last two months, is quite sufficient 
both in quantity and quality, to attest that the great features of the age, 
utilitarianism and politics, have no effect in diminishing the number of 
worshippers of Nature and of the Beautiful in art or literature. Miss 
Camilla Toulmin has collected her fugitive verses into a small volume, 
which will tend to consolidate and uphold her reputation as a pleasing, 
careful, and graceful writer. 

The Etonian, whose posthumous works are edited by Mr. R. Nolands, 
has bequeathed a number of poems to the public, al containing more 
of the art of the poet than the genius. e chief of these are the 
“Withered Misletoe,”’ a ballad, in two parts, and “ Esther,” a sacred 
drama, both containing many beauties, and much polished versification. 

An apt quotation from “ As you like it,” disarms criticism from the 
modestly designated “ Rhymes by a Poetaster.’’ There is, however, much 
that is delicate in sentiment, with considerable power of fancy and ex- 
pression in many of these Rhymes, but they want the energy of genuine 
passion, and, above all, originality. 

Abstract theory and imagination are to be met with in the poem 
called “ Morning,” and many pretty passages, but as a whole, it is 
unequal, and is wanting in melody and animation. 

“ Belisarius,” has been favourably received by the public before it 
came to our hands. It decidedly contains the germ of good things. 
There is force and elevation of thought and language, eloquence, 
with occasional tenderness and pathos, only marred by failings which 
time and experience, and a severer critical purgation will avert. 

Mr. Henry Spicer has been eminetitly successful in producing a 
dramatic sketch of the infamous Judge Jeffreys, when presiding at the 
Red Assize, in Dorchester, in 1685. Mr. Spicer possesses skill, tact, 
and talent, and the only market available for these is in the remote 
region of Sadler’s Wells. 

Of what avails it, to notice dramas that are printed but not published ? 
Only to excite a curiosity which we cannot gratify, or to pen criticisms to 
the truth of which no echo can be found. The ability to construct five act 
dramas, not unworthy of success in stage representation, has long since 





* Poems. By Camilla Toulmin. Wm. S. Orr and Co. 

The Legacy of an Etonian. Edited by Robert Norlands. Sole Executor. 
George Bell. 

Rhymes. By a Poetaster. Saunders and Otley. 

Morning, and other Poems. By a Member of the Scotch Bar. Saunders and 


'y- 

Belisarius, a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By W. R. Scott. 

Jeffreys ; or, The Wife’s Vengeance. An Historical Play, in Five Acts. By 
Henry Spicer. G. W. Nickisson. 

Dramas for the Stage. By George Stephens. 2 vols. Ineditus. 

Bells and Pomegranates. No. VIIL and last. Luria ; and a Soul’s Tragedy. 
By Robert Browning. Edward Moxon. 

The Emerald Isle. A Poem. By Miss wr Dolman, Bond-street. 
— Minor Poems of Percy Bysshe Shelley. A new Edition. Edward 

oxon. 
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been conceded to Mr. George Stephens, the author of “ Dramas for the 

Stage.” He manifestly sses many of the leading elements of suc- 

cess--poetical power, and acquaintance with the requisites of the stage. 

He is consequently indignant at the apathy he has met with in this iron 

and material ages but his case is not a solitary one, and while we sincerely 

sympathise with him, we feel that his fertility is in advance even of a 
ible reform. 

The author of “ Bells and Pomegranates,” meant by that title to in- 
dicate an endeavour towards something like an alternation or mixture of 
music with discoursing sounds with sense, poetry with thought, preferring 
this symbol to the expression, which might have been deemed ambitious. 
So well has he performed his task, that every one affecting to be con- 
yersant with the poetry of the age must make himself familiar with 
Robert Browning's me = and will feel regret that so charming a writer 
is about for a time to unstring his melodious and thought-inspiring lyre. 
Mr. Browning has taken care, apparently, that his last part should 
also contain some of his best performances, for such both Luria and the 
ary and prose of Chiappini’s life will generally be esteemed. 

“The Emerald Isle” is an attempt to versify the very obscure and 
mysterious annals of early Irish history, from Niul, who 


“ Erst in Egypt sung, 
A great high-priest, from Phoenias sprung.” 


to Scota, daughter of Pharaoh! and it includes poetic descriptions of the 
Stone of Destiny, of Tarah, of the Giant's Causeway, Lough 
Neagh, &c. &c. The twining of the amaranth and eglantine is re- 
presented in lithography, and the symbol of Christianity also blazes in 
solitary glory. The work is to be continued. 

The last upon our list, “The Minor Poems of Percy Bysshe Shelley,” 
is another of Mr. Moxon’s classical issues, as remarkable for cheapness 
as-for elear, good type, and general correctness. 





SISMONDI’S LITERATURE OF EUROPE ‘AND SCHLEGEL’S 
PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY.* 


WE cannot imagine more appropriate works for the best and cheapest 
of modern libraries—one devoted to standard literature of high merit— 
than Sismondi’s Literature of Europe and Schlegel’s Philosophy of His- 
tory. If the first is not written with all the freshness and spirit that cha- 
racterises M. Villemain’s more modern labours in critical literature, still 
the very highest rank has been universally conceded to it, in the annals 
of literary criticism, both on account of the important subject which it 
canvasses, and the depth of observation which it displays. With regard 
to Schlegel’s work, it is sufficient to say that it is a masterpiece of one of 
the profoundest thinkers his country ever produced. 





* Historical View of the Literature of the South of Europe ; by J.C. L. Simonde 
de Sismondi : translated from the Original, with Notes and a Life of the Author. 
By Thomas Roscoe. 2 vols. Second edition. 

The Philosophy of History ; in a Course of Lectures, delivered at Vienna, by 


Frederick von Schlegel, translated from the German, with a Memoir of the Author. 


By James Baron Robertson, Esq. Second edition. Henry G. Bohn. 
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ROSCOE’S LIVES. OF THE KINGS OF ENGLAND.* 


Tue “History of the Lives of the Kings of England,” by Thomas 


Roscoe, is by no means a work of ordinary character. The son of the - 


illustrious historian of Lorenzo di Medicis, Thomas Roscoe has also 
earned for himself a great reputation for learning and scholarship which 
this work is well calculated to enhance. 

The lives of the kings of England, if, as in the present case, each is 
made to complete the volume, will constitute an historico-biographical 
work, which will be a complete library in itself. Compiled from official 
records, and other authentic documents, Mr. Roscoe has had to quit the 
beaten track of recording merely public deeds and events in order to pene- 
trate into the principles of action, or as he himself e it “ the inner- 
most recesses of their souls ;” to explore the peculiarities of individual 
kingly disposition, character, and way of thinking; to study the influence 
of external circumstances upon these ; to search out the real motives of 
actions; to follow its subject into the privacy of domestic and social life; 
and to draw a faithful picture alike of his virtues and his vices, his excel- 
lences and his failings, his passions, eae and eccentricities, in 
short of every trait by which he is distinguished from the rest of 
mankind. This is truly a task of no trifling extent, and is entered upon 
with a spirit and zeal which imparts the profoundest interest to the 
narrative. 





THE EMBASSY.+ 


“ Tue iron mask,” says Voltaire, “is an enigma, to which every body 
seeks the key.” The anonymous author of the “ Embassy” appears to 
be engaged in a whole series of novels to unfold the secret with due cere- 
mony. In a first series of “Chronicles of the Bastile,” he took up the 
history of this mysterious personage at the period when he quitted his 
prison in the Isle of St. Marguerite for the still more frightful abode in 
the tower of the Bastile, called La Bertandiére, continuing the history 
up to the time of his death in 1703. 

In the present work, the principal feature is the history of an intrigue 
between the Duke of Buckingham and Anne of Austria, the result of 
which the author supposes to have been the birth of this very luckless in- 
dividual. Added to this is a further intrigue, fathered upon the same 
nobleman, we suppose on account of his historically profligate character, 
with a youthful Kathleen, introduced in order to explain the cause of his 
assassination by John Felton. Enough to intimate how much of the myste- 
rious and romantic is to be found in a novel written in all the spirit of 
the times, with considerable skill in reviving old places and scenes, a careful 
attention to historical accuracy (the licenses taken being always pointed 
out), and a lively and well-sustained style both in narrative and dialogue. 





* Lives of the Kings of England. By Thomas Roscoe. Vol. I. William the 
Conqueror. H. Colburn. 

t The Embassy ; or, the Key to a Mystery. An historical romance. 3 vols. 
T. C. Newby. : 
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